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FANTASIES OF MENSTRUATION IN MEN 


BY POUL M. FAERGEMAN, M.D. (STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT) 


The following observations and comments are presented to 
suggest the hypothesis that the unconscious idea of menstruat- 
ing occurs as one facet of feminine identification in the male. 
This unconscious idea may not be uncommon, but has generally 
been overlooked. 

The feminine counterpart—at least in a descriptive sense— 
of this phenomenon is the ‘castration complex’ or ‘masculinity 
complex’ in women. On this subject Freud (1916) made the 
basic observations. Abraham (1920) contributed his classic 
paper but emphasized too exclusively the narcissistic implica- 
tions to women of female genital anatomy. Van Ophuijsen 
(1924) and many others elaborated what already was known. 
In particular, Rado (1933) expanded our understanding greatly 
by pointing to’ the economic significance of phallic ambitions 
in women, interpreted by him a8 a defense against genital- 
masochistic anxiety. — 

The ‘femininity complex’ in men has also received attention, 
yet many simple basic clinical observations regarding femininity 
in men, and some aspects of their feminine fantasies (mainly 
unconscious), are as yet unrecorded dr have not been paid the 
attention they deserve. 

The facets of femininity in the male are as numerous as are 
the functions, attributes, and charms of a woman. A man’. 
expresses his desire for femininity in all the ways at his disposal 
—in dreams, in behavior and movements, in the way he dresses, 
in slips of the tongue and parapraxes (‘doodling’, for example), 
and in character traits; he may even in conscious fantasies expe- 
rience the sweet masochistic thrill of being taken. Expressions 
of femininity are frequent and not difficult to observe. To 


2 Read at the first meeting of The Western’New England Psychoanalytic Society, 
in Litchfield, Connecticut, January 19, 1952.” 
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paraphrase Abraham (1920), the extraordinary frequency of 
these observations suggests that the wish to become female is 
one common to all men. Direct observation of boys shows that 
they may envy the female as they are envied by her. Jone 
(1942), in discussing the natural envy between the sexes in early 
childhood, remarks: “The male...envy of the female’s capac, 
ity to give birth to children is less recognized than its counter | 
part’. Glover (1946) agrees: ‘Although less attention is paid 
to the fact, it is undeniable that the boy’s unconscious disap: | 
pointment at being unable to emulate his mother’s feat of baby) 
production is as deep as the corresponding jealousy of the gitl 
that she does not possess male organs’. Certain seemingly simple 
wish fulfilments dreamed by boys tell the same story. A healthy 
boy of ten told his mother, ‘Last night I dreamed that I was 4 
lady and it felt so good’. It should be added that one motive 
for a boy’s envy of girls may be his regressive needs to be babied 
and pampered as he imagines his sisters are. 

The ‘menstruating’ male can be directly observed in some 
primitive cultures. Margarét Mead (1949) mentions ‘synthetic 
male menstruation, bloodletting for males in which they also 
can rid themselves of their “bad blood” and so be as healthy 
as females’. I do not know how this ritual is to be interpreted 
The couvade, the interpretation of which has troubled anthro 
pologists so much, may be an instance of how the man’s wish 
to become woman can be integrated into cultural institutions 
(Reik, 1914). 

Recently Bettelheim (1952) has suggested an interpretation 
of initiation Tites differing markedly from the usual psychoana- 
lytic explanation that circumcision is symbolic castration mot 
vated by the father’s envy and hostility directed toward the son's 
becoming a man. Bettelheim observed a group of schizophrenit 
adolescents, two boys and two girls, planning the acting out 0 
a fantasy in a ritual. The boys were to cut themselves ‘in # 
secret place of their bodies’ every month and mix their blo 
with that of the menses. It seems from the clinical data that 
the girls were the instigators of this idea and more enthusiasti® 
about it than the boys. Bettelheim also observed a psychoti¢ 
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boy of eight with an intense conscious desire to possess a vagina. 
From such observations and from a study of anthropological 
literature on initiation and fertility rites, Bettelheim concludes 
that man envies woman her procreative abilities, and that the 
central purpose of male initiation rites is to assert that males 
too can bear children. The aim of subincision in initiation 
rites is to provide men with a sexual apparatus and abilities 
equal to those of women. There exists a male jealousy of the 
woman’s ability to show her sexual maturity by menstruating 
at puberty. 

This last conjecture I find hard to understand; perhaps 
Bettelheim has come closer to grasping the motivating forces 
behind many rituals in which men are turned symbolically into 
women when he suggests that ‘...men were willing to and 
ready to make themselves into females in order to share woman’s 
superior powers. ... This desire, incidentally, I have observed 
in several boys who live in settings in which females are domi- 
nant—fathers absent, older sisters who exercise a strong influ- 
ence, etc. They wish to urinate like girls, to get rid of their 
penes and in general to be like girls.’ One is reminded of the 
strong emphasis Brunswick (1940) puts on the fundamental 
primitive identification with the precedipal, active phallic, and 
omnipotent mother. 

Aside from Bettelheim’s somewhat speculative study, few 
psychoanalysts have turned their attention to the man’s wish to 
bear a child. Among them are Eisler (1921), Nunberg (1947), 
and Jacobson (1950). Recently Evans (1951) has presented an 
instructive and dramatic case. Macalpine and Hunter (1953) 
discuss the psychoanalytic literature dealing with fantasies of 
pregnancy in both sexes. Freud’s paper (1908) on infantile 
sexual theories and Brunswick’s (1940) on the precedipal phase, 
both theoretical contributions, should be mentioned in this 
context. 

In his paper, The Femininity Complex in Men, Boehm (1930) 
TYeported many interesting observations, but his article lacks 
the inspiration and vision that have made its counterpart, 
Abraham's paper of 1920, a classic. Boehm found in his neu- 
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rotic male patients the wish to wear women’s undergarments, 
to become pregnant, to give birth, and to simulate anatomical 
identity with women by hiding the penis between the legs and 
counterfeiting women’s breasts. The identification with women 
was expressed by one man who compulsively spread his legs 
apart when attempting heterosexual intercourse. Boehm coined 
the terms ‘vagina envy’ and ‘parturition envy’. He makes no 
mention of menstrual fantasies, and overlooks the fact that his 


male patient, beside being ‘pregnant’, complains of a premen- 


strual headache. 
For a quarter of a century, Colonel C. D. Daly of the Indian 


Army wrote about what he called ‘the menstruation complex’. 


His papers, for example, those of 1927, 1935, and 1943, are 
remarkable for their courageous insistence on the importance 
of this aspect of the castration complex. Colonel Daly does not, 
however, deal with fantasies in the male about menstruating. 
Reik (1931) reports that Abraham observed a neurotic male 
who imitated menstruation by suffering from severe headaches 
every four weeks; he could not bear light and was completely 
incapacitated for work. During these attacks he remained in 
bed most of the time, getting up on the fourth day. He was 
imitating his mother’s menstrual periods during which the 
children had not been allowed to disturb her. 

Another example of such compulsive cyclic behavior was 
observed by Bornstein (1949). In her analysis of a boy it was 
understood, she says, ‘... after a long period of trial and errot 
+, that... periodic flare-ups were due to some notion he had 
about menstruation’. The only other mention of simulated 
menstruation in a male I have been able to find in the literature 
is Bryan’s (1926) brief clinical communication. The patient, 4 
young man, came to the analytic hour with epistaxis. The bleed: 
ing was interpreted as a defense against passive homosexual 
wishes in his transference: ‘If I menstruate, my analyst will not 
Tape me as my father raped my mother’. 

+ Therese Benedek (1925) reported on the analysis of a young woman wh 


when strongly protesting her feminine role had an attack of nosebleed. This # 


interpreted as being partly a repetition of the trauma of menstruation and partly 
her becoming accustomed to it. 
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With regard to nosebleed it should be mentioned that there 
may exist a physiological connection between the state of the 
membranes of the female genitals and those of the nose. This 
view has been widely held (see Havelock Ellis, 1899) and still is 
held by some. Certain terms have been coined to express it: 
‘bride’s cold’, ‘vicarious menstruation’ and ‘genital spots of the 
nose’. Wilhelm Fliess’s Periodenlehre and his theories concern- 
ing the relationship between the nose and the female genitals 
are well known. He insisted that ‘Woman’s menstrual bleeding 
is the expression of a process which affects both sexes and the 
beginning of which goes back beyond puberty ...’.? It is beyond 
doubt that a psychological connection exists between nose and 
genital organs, the nose having a bisexual significance (Saul, 
1948). 

Periodicity has had a fascination for mankind from the days 
when Pharaoh’s dream was interpreted by Joseph to modern 
times when we attempt to foretell economic changes by the 
pattern of past fluctuations. A Foundation for the Study of 
Cycles, which includes as members some distinguished Ameri- 
can and Canadian scientists, is devoted to efforts to apply a law 
of cycles to the stock market, commodity stores, battles, weather, 
solar activities, the frequency of caravan travel, and Chinese 
earthquakes. How frequently do astronomers in choosing their 
profession recognize the impetus from an unconscious interest 
in cycles based on infantile observations? 

The only reference I have found in fiction to an acting out 
of fantasies related to periodicity concerns the eccentric Lord 
Alconleigh in Nancy Mitford’s witty novel, Love in a Cold 
Climate (1949). This gentleman has curious habits; he eats in 
turn like Gandhi and like Henry VIII, goes for ten mile walks 
and lies in bed all day. An important part of his rituals is regu- 
larly to get drunk at the full moon, never at other times; for 

€ is very much aware of the waxing and waning of the moon. 
: ? Freud, quoted by Jones (1953, p- 299), refers to Fliess’s obsession with bisexu- 
ality in a letter to him: ‘With the theory of repression I have run into doubts 
which a word from you—perhaps on male and female menstruation in the same 


individual—could resolve’. Freud had episodic doubts about psychological meth- 
ods and a nostalgic longing for the ‘safe’ methods of physiology. 
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He gets drunk to shock his glands and settle them back into 
youth. This lunar ritual is connected with blood when someone’ 
asks, ‘Isn’t he quite balmy? Doesn't he hunt people with blood- 
hounds by full moon?’ ] 

A friend informs me that, while waiting her turn to give 
blood to the Red Cross, she overheard a man remark to the 
nurse, ‘I don’t understand why more people don’t give blood, 
Ihave to do it regularly; otherwise I get to taste it in my mouth. 
It makes me feel better.’ Thus can acting out occasionally be of 
service to humanity. 


An intelligent, artistically talented man with good cultural i 
background, began analysis at thirty-three because of severe 
depression. The depression was precipitated by his wife’s dec 
sion to divorce him since his ambivalence and moodiness had 
become unbearable to her. His depression was accompanied) 
by homicidal as well as suicidal fantasies. After partially work 
ing through his rage against his wife and his dependence on het, 
the depression slowly lifted. The next major phase in the 
analysis was the gradual uncovering of the patient’s very strong 
passive masochistic feminine impulses. This period culminated” 
after fifteen months of analysis with three dreams. In the first 
of these dreams he was in bed in a maternity ward, being pal 
pated anally, about to give birth. Three weeks later he dreamed” 
that, dressed as a bride, he was married to a man named Tom 
His associations were to Thomas Mann and to Death in Venice)” 
Mann’s novel about homosexuality. The third dream occurred 
five days later and took place in a voyeuristic setting, an operat 
ing room which looked like an observatory with domed ceiling: 
and telescopes. The patient’s ex-wife, dressed in street clothes: 
was lying on the gynecological table with her legs spread apatl 
The patient palpated her vaginally. Also present were the 
patient's dentist and a doctor friend, a gynecologist, who us 
to give the patient prostatic massages when he was said to be 
suffering from prostatitis. The palpation led to rather profus® 
bleeding which soiled the patient’s left trouser leg. Among his 
associations was his statement that he enjoyed having his te¢ 
drilled by the dentist and that recently he had been conceméé 
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about a woman friend who had been given a physical examina- 
. tion by her ‘analyst’. 

It is obvious that the patient was identifying himself with 
his former wife and that the dream wish was to be treated as 
a woman. The meaning of the bleeding was not entirely clear. 
There was a vague association to abortion and another to 
fibroids. It seems beyond doubt, however, that the patient in 
the latent dream fancied himself to be a bleeding female rather 
than a male who bleeds when suffering castration. 

‘A few months earlier this patient had given a hint that un- 
‘consciously he was having fantasies of menstruation. Approach- 
ing the analytic couch one day, he asked facetiously why the 

_ analyst had put a sanitary napkin on the pillow. 

His chronic habit of picking his nose was much later ana- 
lyzed as the displacement upward of anal masturbation that 
began at six, a year after he had been circumcised and had been 
dressed in his sister’s clothes as a punishment for having 
defended a little girl against an older girl whose face he had 
scratched. He had, furthermore, for many years as an adult 
suffered from rather frequent epistaxis. He himself now sug 
gested that his nosebleeds during the years of his analysis 
occurred most frequently when he was forced by his anxieties 
to return to the feminine identification. This may be so. I had 
not been sufficiently aware of the significance of this symptom 
to relate its occurrence to definite phases in his analysis. At 
this point, however, two attacks of nosebleed occurred in a 
psychological setting that suggested he was correct. Shortly 
before, he had met a ‘nice’ woman who fell in love with him. 

» She meant more to him than the many promiscuous women with 
whom he had short-lived affairs after his divorce. She aroused 

. very strong castration anxiety in him. In the beginning of his 
relationship with this woman he had a nosebleed and suggested 
that he was menstruating. I could add only that if this were 
true, the accompanying pain in his back ought to be due to 
dysmenorrhea. 

A few months later, while he was still in a state of anxiety, 
he almost went into a state of panic when he was walking in 
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the street with his mother and she put her arm under his 
A few days later, as he was having dinner alone in a restaurant, 

a middle-aged woman, intoxicated and unknown to him, walked 

to his table and asked him something. He became tertor 
stricken and was unable to understand the question or to mort" 
or talk. The idea flashed through his mind: ‘She will break) 
a bottle and cut my face to bloody pieces’. He went homt 
depressed, and had another nosebleed that evening. Obviously 
this encounter stood for castration. That it may have involvel 
a fantasy of menstruation is hard to prove, but the idea sug 
gests itself that the mild diarrhea (unusual for him who alway 
took great pride in long, firm, well-formed stools) which ht 
developed at the same time was a conversion symptom meaning 
‘I bleed as a woman does’. Bertram D. Lewin (1930) called 
attention to the fact that defecation and menstruation can bt) 
equated in the unconscious. 


A man of twenty-nine, with a severe ‘borderline’ neurosis, 
had failed at college, despite high intelligence, and was leading 
a parasitic life with his emotionally very unsatisfactory parents 
He was an artist who worked in pastel, having an absolut 
block to painting with oils. He considered himself grealll 
gifted. He acted out in a compulsive, self-destructive Wa): 
was dominated by fantasies, and had a severely impaired sens 
of reality. The analysis focused attention more on reality tet 
ing than on deep interpretations for which he gave little oppo 
tunity because he could not bring himself to reveal much aboul 
his fantasies. He had instead written some notes that reveale 
a strong preoccupation with anal subjects and voyeuristic activ 
ities. In adolescence he watched his bowel movements in # 
mirror and also handled his stools. He was fascinated by # 
abdomens and buttocks of women and men. Most of his a 
sies involved keyhole scenes such as men having anal sext! 
intercourse with Negro girls after having tortured them in sort 
way, for instance by alternately starving and forcibly feedil j 
them. He had been strongly attracted by the idea of havits 
intercourse with an animal and felt envious of dogs navi 
intercourse. ( 
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He suggested that his hemorrhoids, which sometimes bled, 
were a punishment for masturbation, possibly anal. He had a 
‘characteristic postural defense; his arms and legs were held 
rigidly crossed during the whole session. After this was pointed 
out to him he realized how uncomfortable an attempt to 
straighten his legs and let his arms rest on the couch made him 
feel. At this point he confessed to having the strange and 
alarming doubt that he might not be a male. That evening 
or the following day, his hemorrhoids, which had been quies- 
cent for months, started bleeding. A few days later he stated 
that when he was unhappy and disturbed he had the mildly 
comforting habit of sitting on the toilet and trying for hours 
to have a bowel movement without feeling any physical need 
for it. The anal bleeding thus seemed to be the result of an 
acting out rather than a hysterical conversion or a symptom of 
psychosomatic tension. 


A third patient, a man of thirty-three, was psychotic. He was 
a compulsive voyeur of nude women (especially fascinated by 
female buttocks) and heterosexual intercourse. He told a bizarre 
story about going into toilets to seek for women’s pubic hair 
which he swallowed. Excessive drinking and his gravely destruc- 
tive acting out made him as a last resort try psychoanalysis. His 
work was in the theater. 

At puberty he was given injections of hormones because he 
was of short stature and his physical development was retarded. 
His father jokingly called him ‘a little fairy’. Years later, when 
drunk, he would occasionally accuse other men of being homo- 
sexuals. After a few months of analysis he said facetiously, ‘Am 
Ia cannibal?’ and seriously, ‘I should have been born a shark’, 
both comments being associated to his cedipal conflict and to 
his passive homosexuality. As the transference became uncom- 
fortably intense, he would refuse to lie down, but wanted to 
sit close to me and to pat my back. One day he grabbed my 
necktie. His chief defenses against his sexual passivity in the 
transference were hypomanic denial, posing as a ‘tough guy’, 
and particularly having much more frequent intercourse with 
his wife. 
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He had had for several years an anal fissure which occasion- 
ally bled. One day he dreamed: ‘I was riding a motorcycle on 
the racetrack. Suddenly I realized that the saddle had hurt my 
anal region and that there was profuse bleeding from the anus. 
I was with my wife and went with her to a friend of ours and 
his wife. I showed them my bloody behind and told them that 
I could not have dinner with them.’ He immediately thought 
of a male friend who had had psychiatric treatment and had 
been told by his doctor that a connection may exist between 
nosebleed and menstruation. In despair he asked, ‘Am I a 
fairy?’ Several weeks later, during a period of heavy drinking, 
he jumped on a chair when leaving the session, resting on his 
hands and knees with his anal region exposed to the analyst. 
The following day his anal fissure bled again, the bleeding 
lasting about two days. A few days later he dreamed he was in 
an elevator. A big, frightening insect which was hopping on 
the floor he killed with his foot. Later in the dream he sent 
his wife to Europe. In the session following, he drew a picture 
of the insect and then spoke first, in association to it, of a scor- 
pion, then of a lady whom he hated because he was uncon- 
sciously attracted to her husband. Ina fury he called her ‘that 
cunt’. He had in truth unwittingly made a perfect drawing of 
the external female genital including the clitoris. On another 
occasion, in response to anger against the same lady, he dreamed 
that he was locked in a shack; somebody told him that there 
were wild beasts outside who would devour him if they were 
to smell his blood. Observing that he was not only very angry 
with the lady but that he also feared her, he responded that 
he had told a friend exactly that the previous night, and later 
the same night he had asked his wife to leave the house. 

This man’s intensely ambivalent precedipal attachment to 
his mother forced him later to kill in fantasy the rival woman 
by destroying her genital, hoping thus to be able to take her 
place; but the identification is masochistic, and painfully he 
must now bleed as his victim does. His typical defense against 
his homicidal rage was masochistic identification. When enraged 
he would frequently experience sudden excruciating pain in 
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the chest with the fear of dying of a heart attack, as had several 
of his relatives. 

He had a dream in which he was cleaning the toilet in his 
apartment; his old Negro maid had been menstruating, and 
there was blood all over. He stated that since the dream he had 
avoided looking at the maid; also that a week earlier he had 
cleaned the toilet seat after she had been there. Reminded 
that as a child he frequently saw his mother sitting on the toilet, 
defecating, he suddenly became aware of his feminine identifi- 
cation. ‘Menstruation’, he exclaimed, ‘is dirty, disgusting; I 
hate to see used menstrual pads and also used condoms. As a 
boy I did not know the difference between the female genital 
and the rectum and “it” was dirty and disgusting to me. Why 
have I been taking two showers daily recently? Now I see it. 
Iam bleeding, that is what my dream means—I am a fag! My 
anus hurts now, it has been bothering me recently, itch and 
pain, but no bleeding for some time.’ In another dream he is 
sitting on the parents’ toilet in his father’s presence. He refers 
to it as ‘my mother’s toilet’. 

The dreams make clear once more that the patient is iden- 
tified with the defecating mother and that his place as the 
mother’s lover has been taken by his father, a change that 
establishes the negative cedipus complex. The old conviction, 
never relinquished, that the rectum is the woman’s genital organ 
and that feces is blood determines the type of identification. 


A fourth patient was a twenty-eight-year-old man who sought 
treatment because he wanted to divorce his wife but could not 
finally make up his mind because of feelings of guilt. He had 
one undescended testicle and he had had a minor but painful 
Operation for an inflammation in the genital region several 
years before applying for analysis. Because of his anatomical 
defect he had been rejected when he tried to enlist in the 
Marine Corps. On many occasions he acted out the impulse 
to peep into bedrooms at night from the street or back yards, 
and was at least once close to being arrested. After a year of 
Psychoanalysis his passive homosexual wishes became manifest 
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in the transference; he likened the analyst’s words to a pen 
trating penis. In a restaurant he addressed the male waiter 
‘darling’. Badly in need of narcissistic satisfaction, he com: 
mented about a woman who praised him for his good brain: 
‘Her flattery felt so good—as a woman must feel when h 
vagina is being caressed by a man’s finger’. 

This man remained convinced after puberty that women 
have penes which are, however, somewhat smaller than the male 
organ, and he had subscribed consciously or unconsciously t 
the ‘cloacal theory’ of feminine sexuality when he entered anal- 
ysis. At age ten or eleven he several times experienced sexual 
sensations from rubbing his penis against the buttocks of a 
governess. .Strongly repelled by genital odors, he often pre 
ferred to have an orgasm by rubbing his penis against the 
woman's body. He had no recollection of ever having mastur 
bated. When he was told that the characteristic female odor i 
stimulating to some men and to all male animals, he w 
incredulous and annoyed. 

While struggling against the realization of his latent homo 
sexuality, he said, ‘I hate my wife when she is menstruating, 
T feel it is her fault. Menstruation is disgusting. In childhood 
—no, I mean adolescence—I saw bloody pads in the toilet; my 
mother did not flush them out. She smelled when she was 
menstruating. One or two days ago I had a hard bowel move 
ment. Suddenly I have the idea that I should have a big penis 
inserted in my anus. That would make bowel movements easier. 
I thought that you might be interested in that idea.’ His reac 
tion to the bleeding and ill-smelling female genital was exptes 
sive of his fear of it and of subsequent identification with the 
woman. The following day he mentioned having heard about 
men who had sexual relations with cows: ‘They insert theif 
penises in the cow’s rectum’. The equating of vagina with 


disgust (and fascination too; he often performed cunnilingus) 
was replaced by the smell of the genital, especially of the men 
struating woman. 
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Thus the train of associations from the menstruating mother 
and wife to his own bowel movements suggests a fantasy of 
menstruating himself. The slip of the tongue—childhood for 
adolescence—was probably the revelation, followed by hasty 
denial, of actual infantile observation relevant to the menstru- 
ating mother. Having heard about a young mother who could 
not nurse her baby because of an abscessed breast, he recalled 
a sharp pain in his chest near the nipple when he was hit by 
a ball there. Later, when talking about his wife’s breast, he 
said ‘my breasts’. A few months later he reported a sexual expe- 
rience performed in a normal manner, and was proud but also 
concerned that the girl might have found his hips too broad 
and his whole body too fat. Referring to the scar of a recent 
operation for removal of an infected pilonidal cyst, he remarked, 
‘the wound looked so ugly’. Noise in the street caused me to 
miss a few words and I asked him to repeat. His reaction was 
embarrassment: ‘I understand why you asked me to repeat— 
you probably. thought I said “womb” ’. His fantasy about being 
the receiving partner in anal. intercourse, and later fantasies 
about performing fellatio on a male friend who was in analysis, 
probably had as their motivating force the wish to acquire a 
bigger and better penis through anal and oral incorporation. 
His envy of men he considered sexually superior was intense. 


The fifth patient, thirty-one, was overtly bisexual. At six 
he had insisted on urinating in the squatting position after 
having been reprimanded by his mother for some harmless 
sexual activity with a little girl. After years of active homo- 
sexuality with no heterosexual activity, he married and was able 
to make a fairly good adjustment to heterosexuality. Orgas- 
tically he was not very potent, although his mechanical potency 
usually was fairly good with his wife. He did not give up his 
homosexual activities completely after marriage. He felt 
uncomfortable in homosexual relationships whenever a man 
embraced him as a man embraces a woman and began fondling 
his chest as if he had breasts like a woman. He could tolerate 
being homosexual, but not being made aware of the desire to 
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be a woman. An intelligent:and industrious man, he acted out 
his homosexuality in a way that disregarded the most elementary 
safeguards. 

After eight months of analysis he had a dream: He is giving 
a lecture to a group of people; he speaks well and fluently in a 
high-pitched, feminine voice; he feels successful and very pleased 
with himself. In association, he recalled that the day before 
the dream’he had heard a lecture by a man he greatly admired. 
His narcissistic identification of himself with this man, who 
was the patient's ideal, was pointed out. He continued: ‘... my 
voice in the dream was so feminine. Well, I am feminine in a 
way; homosexual, but also heterosexual. I was so pleased 
because I spoke so well, the words came from me in a real 
stream. That reminds me that when I left here yesterday I 
went to a men’s room in a hotel . .. you had told me that my urge 
to urinate when coming to and leaving the analytic hour is an 
excuse for taking a chance in the men’s room; but yesterday it 
was a really copious... amount, so you see, I had to go.’ After 
a pause followed the confession, ‘I said copious amount. I had 


first intended to say copious flow, but could not; it suddenly 
reminded me of my wife’s menstruation.’ 


SN A i OST ee 
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masturbated in a handkerchief, and that in childhood he had 
heard a story, which horrified and fascinated him, about a boy 
who was tied to a tree by some other boys, his pants were pulled 
down, and something was inserted in his rectum. The follow- 
ing night he dreamed: ‘I came from the bathroom, where I 
had been defecating, into the bedroom. I could not have wiped 
myself properly because after lying on the bed a moment I 
slipped off, leaving traces of feces. A maid was watching me.’ 
The dream recalled that for a long time he had felt uneasy 
in the street that some man might attack him from behind, rob 
him, or most probably shoot him. He had to turn around and 
make sure that everything was quiet. He often had a similar 
apprehension after leaving an analytic session. The next day 
he developed diarrhea. Discussion of his symptom showed that 
his attacks of diarrhea lasted three or four days and occurred 
approximately ten times a year. This may be another instance 
of periodic symptomatology ascribable to an unconscious fantasy 
of menstruation. This case reminds one of Abraham's and 
Bornstein’s observations—the man with headaches every four 
weeks and the boy with periodic flare-ups. I am indebted to 
Dr. Richard Karpe for reporting to me his observations of an 
ambulatory schizophrenic man who was concerned lest a dis- 
charge from his anus might be a form of menstruation, and who 
was fearful that he might turn into a woman. 


These seven male patients had psychopathology varying in 
degree from severe neurosis to perversion and psychosis. Marked 
narcissism and acting out prevailed over mature object relation- 
ships and self-control. The first patient was depressed and had 
homicidal and suicidal impulses. The second had a severe nar- 
cissistic neurosis. The third was psychotic, a pervert, and alco- 
holic. He committed suicide. The fourth patient was capable 
only of minimal object relationships, and he indulged in vo- 
yeurism in a way that made him subject to arrest. The fifth was 
an overt homosexual. The sixth was phobic, acutely anxious, 
and obsessive-compulsive. The sevénth patient was psychotic. 
This brief series suggests that manifest fantasies of menstruation 
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are encountered in men with severe states of psychopathology. 

The chief organ of expression of the fantasy of menstruation 
is usually the rectum. This is in accordance with the infantile 
cloacal theory and its unconscious implications. Only in the 
fifth case does the executive organ seem to be the urethra, urine 
here being equated with the menstrual flow. In the first case 
the bleeding was displaced upward as nosebleed. Voyeuristic 
impulses seem to be strong in most of these men. This fact 
suggests the occurrence of early visual observations that were 
both fascinating and horrifying to them. Could they have been 
of the menstruating mother? It is noteworthy that none of these 
patients recollect observing menstruation in childhood. To 
some boys such observations may be so traumatic that they 
undergo particularly intense repression. Other men I have 
analyzed in whom I found no indication of fantasies of menstrua- 
tion could recall memories from childhood of seeing evidence 
of the mother’s menstruation. 

I have thus far discussed the masculine fantasy of menstrua- 
tion as principally a derivative of bisexuality, that is, as the 
man’s wish for periodic genital bleeding. This interpretation 
seems to be in keeping with Freud’s (1937) emphasis on the 
difficulty of analytically influencing a strong bisexual Anlage; 
however, this wish has other determinants too. 

It is a fact well established by psychoanalysis that men envy 
the woman her breasts, vagina, and womb. Many—perhaps all 
—men wish they could enjoy the woman’s passive, receptive’ 
genital pleasure and also that they could conceive and give 
birth to a child. But menstruation is a different matter. Feel- 
ings of guilt and demands of the superego for punishment ot 
self-destruction may account for one or more versions of the 

8 It is a fact of interest for the history of psychoanalysis that during the past 
fifteen to twenty years we have witnessed a sharply increasing number of publica- 
tions dealing with this envy and wish, so well Tepressed for so many centuries. 


We nese come a long way since Freud in 188; and 1886 became convinced by 
Charcot’s demonstrations that there exists a male hysteria. Masculine narcissis™ 
dies hard; it has battled long and doggedly against the embarrassing and painful 


discovery that man is envious of woman, created is ri i 
Sees. . a of us % ss 
distinguished bones. pias 
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man’s ‘wish’ to menstruate. Castration anxiety may do so too. 
Phallic masochism, common enough in neurotic men, is in 
these instances carried to its extreme: not only is there no penis, 
there is a bleeding opening. 

If, however, we bear in mind how heavily cathected. is the 
idea of menstruation and how numerous are the fantasies and 
rituals concerning it, other possibilities occur to us. I will 
summarize these briefly. The menstruating woman is dirty, is 
taboo, must be avoided, is sacred, is dangerous (see, for instance, 
Devereux, 1950; Benedek, 1950; Bettelheim, 1952). Psychoana- 
lytic observations have shown that among small children who 
have the fantasy about the menstruating mother ‘She is angry’, 
the feeling is not without justification. Silbermann’s (1950) 
observations of one hundred women indicate a statistically sig- 
nificant correlation between menstruation and aggression. Thus 
infantile observations of the bleeding mother and intuitive com- 
prehension of her pregenital rage motivate a need for defensive 
maneuvers against the threat from the terrifying witch, vam- 
pire, and goddess by identification with this bleeding, potential 
ageressor. Or the defense may be to meet aggression (by also 
becoming bloody, powerful, and dangerous) according to the 
principle that attack is the best defense. This last device was 
observed by Bornstein (1949) in the analysis of a boy: “We 
realized that since bleeding women aroused his fears and dis- 
trust he retaliated by attacking all the women in his house’. 
Bornstein further notes that in the boy’s mind the bleeding 
woman meant the ‘crazy’ woman. The punning word ‘mad’ is 
therefore more apt than ‘angry’. The bleeding woman is not 
only angry, she is ‘crazy’. To see the evidence of her bleeding 
can be a horrifying experience for a child, calling for drastic 
defenses. A universal fantasy connects the moon not only with 
menstruation and sex but also with insanity. This is reflected 
in our language when we refer to the psychotic as a lunatic. 
Shakespeare (1595) was aware of that connection when he had 
Theseus proclaim that ‘the lunatic, the lover, and the poet are 
of imagination all compact’. A popular superstition called 
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‘moon madness’, designates an affliction that compels a killer 
to strike again at the next full moon. 


SUMMARY 


Psychoanalytic experience has taught us that when a man bleeds, 
—in dreams and in fantasies, or actually from his nose or anus, 
or from a wound—he is unconsciously suffering castration. It 
is my suggestion that after a man has been psychologically 
emasculated he is not simply a castrated man. He has been 
turned into a woman and bleeds as the woman does; he menstru- 
ates, is deflowered, gives birth. Castration is thus the bloody 
bridge that leads from masculinity to femininity. It is conceiv- 
able that bleeding for a man is always unconsciously experienced 
as meaning both castration and one or more of the various ways 
of genital bleeding as a woman. 
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THE MUTUAL ADVENTURES OF . 


JONATHAN SWIFT AND LEMUEL GULLIVER » 


A STUDY IN PATHOGRAPHY 


BY PHYLLIS GREENACRE, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


This study has emerged from an interest in distortions in the 
body image involving sensations of change in size, either of the 
entire body or some part of the body, sensations which I believe 


to be of particular significance in fetishism. It is extracted from 


a book in preparation about Dean Swift and Lewis Carroll, with 


special reference to their lives in connection with their famous — 


literary masterpieces, Gulliver’s Travels and Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, in both of which such distortions of the body 
play a noteworthy role. 


I. SWIFT'S LIFE 


Swift was a remarkable man of picturesque contradictions. He 
Was secretive, enigmatic, touchy, inordinately power-driven and 
active; always in the public eye, he was conspicuously afraid of 
gossip, and had many hiding places. He was a political power 
in his day in both England and Ireland, and in his activities 
swung like a pendulum between the two countries during much 
of his adult life. He rarely wrote or talked directly of his own 
experiences; yet he celebrated himself flagrantly in poetry and 
was never modest. He became known for his satirical prose and 
his obscene verses; yet in speech he was generally charming; 
immaculate, and witty. He wrote often under pseudonyms, 4 
not uncommon practice of the time; he would wait until he 
could see the success of his anonymous pamphlet and when it 
was attributed to someone else, would come forth and angrily 
claim it, seemingly after. having sat back and laughed at the 
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commotion it had caused. He was known as a great practical 
joker too. His political writings especially revealed his unparal- 
leled courage and his great timidity, together with his fierce 
resentment at what he had himself provoked. Of himself he 
wrote: ‘A person of great honor in Ireland... used to say that 
my mind was like a conjured spirit that would do mischief if I 
would not give it employment’. The ‘person of great honor’ 
seems to have been Swift himself (zo). 

He came of a Yorkshire family. In his one autobiographical 
account (8, 22)—which petered out after a few pages—he was 
inclined to stress the aristocracy of his English forebears, and 
showed especial admiration for his English clergyman grand- 
father, in whose honor he erected a tombstone. He had not 
known this grandfather, nor his father either. The father, also 
named Jonathan Swift, had come to Ireland with several broth- 
ers, and had proved the least successful of them all, This Jon- 
athan died in the spring of 1667, seven and a half months before 
the birth of his only son on November thirtieth of that year. 
Swift always spoke of having been ‘dropped’, not born, on Irish 
soil, and rather exhibitionistically mentioned that he was wont 
to read the third chapter of the Book of Job on his birthday— 
the chapter in which Job curses the day he was conceived. Yet 
Swift always celebrated his birthday with poetry and festivity 
as well as curses. 

His mother, Abigail, was an Englishwoman of simple back- 
ground, some eight to ten years older than her husband. They 
had married three years before Jonathan’s birth, and he had a 
sister Jane, less than two years older. Some considered that 
Jonathan was illegitimate, others that he was really the post- 
humous child of the elder Jonathan. Whatever the facts, these 
two accounts of his birth must have been the gossip of the time 
and have contributed to the fantasies of the growing boy. The 
father died leaving many debts, and the records of the time indi- 
cate that the mother made great efforts to collect certain money 
due her husband in order to pay these debts. One is surprised 
to learn that in spite of this impoverishment the family had an 
English nurse for the two cht , possibly furnished by the 
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paternal uncle Godwin, a successful barrister and prolific hus- f 
band and father, He married successively four wealthy wives 
and had in all eighteen children. | 
The events of Swift’s infancy were more than dramatic and if 
seem to have set an indelible pattern for his restless, driven, 
divided life. Swift wrote of himself that he had been a frail 
baby, and that when a year old he had been kidnaped by his” 
nurse ‘without the knowledge or consent’ of his mother or his 
uncle, and had been taken by the nurse to the town of White: 
haven in England; further, that his mother, on discovering his 5 
abduction and after some delay in learning his whereabouts, 
sent word that he was not to be returned until he was sufficiently 
sturdy to bear easily the trip across the Irish Sea. This was 
accomplished three years later, when young Jonathan was be- 
tween four and five. The nurse, he says, had been so devoted 
and careful that she had taught him to read and write so well 
that he could read any chapter of the Bible. The immediate 
cause and circumstances of his return are nowhere described. 
It is rather striking, too, that a few months after his return his 
mother left him in Ireland with his uncle Godwin and herself 
returned to her home in England, where she continued to live 
unmarried the rest of her life, depending on a small annuity of 
which the source is unclear. 4 
The mysteries of this early career are the more baffling im 
that, while Swift in the autobiographical fragment records the 
nurse’s devotion to him and attributes to her his early literacy” 
he mentions her nowhere else, and seems generally to have cot 
signed her to anonymity, which was his way in later life with 
those who displeased him. (We shall rediscover the nurse i? 
Gulliver's account of his life.) The mother, who had apparently 
deserted Swift twice before he was five years old, was on thé 
other hand described by Swift’s second cousin, grandson of uncle” 
Godwin, as ‘a woman greatly beloved and esteemed by all the 
family of Swifts. Her conversation was so exactly polite, chee™ 
ful and agreeable, even to the young and sprightly.’ He furthet 
remarked on her generosity, her decorum, her industrious read: 
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ing and needlework. Whether this was sincere or a ‘face’ for 
the world is difficult to say. 

When Swift came to know his mother later in life, he was fond 
of her and visited her whenever he went to England. According 
to some accounts, the mother maintained a playful relationship 
with him, so that when she visited him unexpectedly once in 
Ireland and found him absent, she succeeded in persuading his 
landlady that he was her lover. She died when Swift was forty- 
three. He then wrote that with her passing he had lost the 
barrier between himself and death, and he put this memoran- 
dum away between the pages of an account book. 

Swift’s relationship to his sister Jane is obscure, She presum- 
ably stayed with her mother. The same second cousin who wrote 
amiably of Abigail Swift noted that she was equally fond of 
both her children, between whom disagreements often existed. 
This must have been in their young adulthood, for they did not 
know each other after the earliest months until then. After his 
mother’s return with Jane to England, Jonathan was placed 
under the care of his uncle Godwin, who presently sent him to 
school at Kilkenny, which was considered the Eton of Ireland. 
At school he was with two of his cousins, while vacations may 
have been spent among the eighteen children in Godwin Swift's 
household, Certainly from age five or six until twenty-two the 
young Jonathan lived an institutional existence which he hated. 
He later referred to these school years as comprising ‘the educa- 
tion of a dog’, and described himself as ‘discouraged and sunk 
in spirit’. He was a poor student both at Kilkenny and at 
Trinity College in Dublin, where finally he got his degree only 
by a special dispensation at eighteen. He seems to have been 
compliant and inhibited in his work. 

Swift later wrote to Lord Bolingbroke of an incident in his 
early days at Kilkenny—undoubtedly a screen memory of con- 
siderable significance: 


I remember when I was a little boy, I felt a fish at the end of 
my line which I drew up almost to the ground, but it dropped 
in and the disappointment vexes me to this day and I believe it 
the type of all my future disappointments. 
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This incident is told in other terms in the first voyage of Gulli 
ver, in which he loses his hat in the water because the cord ha 
been broken (zz). The hat is later retrieved and, attached by 
hooks on cords, is dragged in by five horses. This screen memoty 
and its later literary elaboration, which we should regard asa 
corrective or restitutive version of the original screen memory, 
seems extremely significant, the two forming a picture not 
unlike the famous screen memory described by Freud. 

Swift described another incident from his student days, which 
he repeated to impecunious young people seeking to marty 
without adequate savings (8). He so much wanted a horse that 
he invested his entire capital in a worn-out nag which was the 
only horse he could afford, only to find that he had no money 
with which to buy feed for it. The horse finally solved the 
problem by lying down and dying. That Swift connected this 
story with marriage is significant, the tired horse quite possibly 
representing his own improvident father who also lay down and 
died. The horse was an important figure to both Swift and 
Gulliver, as we shall observe later. 

Only after the attainment of his degree, disgraceful as it was, 
did the young man rebel, and as a graduate student at Trinity 
he became known as the writer of a scurrilous harangue which 
is described by one biographer as showing ‘the will and capacity 
to wound and above all a directness in insolence, a mercilessnes 
In savage laughter’ (zo). Thenceforward he seemed more or less 
freed from his intellectual serfdom and from his depressions, 
which now rather appeared in the form of savage laughtet 
turned to a high moral purpose whenever possible. He left 
Trinity without a higher degree, ostensibly because of the illness 
and increasing dementia of his uncle Godwin, whom he hated 
and whose illness consequently made a deep impression on him 
Swift then, at the age of twenty-two, turned to England and his 
mother, and embarked on his first flirtation with a rather undis 
tinguished young woman named Betty Jones, who subsequentl] 
married a tavern keeper. Whatever this affair amounted to, tt 
provoked some self-examination, for he wrote afterward to 4 
friend that ‘his own cold temper and unconfined humor weté 
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the greatest hindrance to any kind of folly’. He seems also to 
have turned to power and pride, for at the same time he wrote: 
‘I hope my carriage will be so as my friends need not be ashamed 
of the name’. ; 

After a short time he obtained, through his mother and uncle, 
a position as a kind of secretary or literary steward in the home 
of Sir William Temple, who had previously been ambassador to 
Holland and active in affairs of state but was now retired and 
wanted the younger man to help him in the editing and sorting 
of his papers. Swift spent ten years in this household, the dec- 
ade punctuated by several interruptions and some discontent. 
During his first year he developed symptoms of dizziness, deaf- 
ness, and headache, probably Méniére’s disease, which was to 
stalk him the rest of his life. He attributed it to eating too 
much ‘stone fruit’ in the Temple garden and sought to cure it 
by returning to his native Ireland. 

The onset of this illness seems to have precipitated a wealth 
of hypochondriacal fears to counteract which he intensified com- 
pulsive walking and exercising, keeping track of the amount of 
his daily walking and interrupting his work at regular intervals 
to keep up his pedal score. This continued throughout his life. 
His return to Ireland lasted only three months, after which he 
was back in the Temple household, this time not only editing 
and doing routine secretarial work but also attempting to write 
poetry. In this he was discouraged by his distant cousin Dryden, 
but he succeeded at this time in writing some of his famous 
satires, The Battle of the Books and The Tale of the Tub, which 
were not to be published until some years later. 

Swift's second interruption of his sojourn in the Temple 
household occurred at twenty-seven, when he decided to enter 
the church. He had certainly been restless and resentful, and 
Obviously felt unappreciated. He had obtained his Master's 
degree at Oxford at twenty-five without difficulty, much to his 
Surprise, and had been busy with his own literary enterprises, but 
had not yet really tasted the heady wine of publication. The sig- 
nificance of his step in the direction of the church is not clear. 
He had already attacked religion like an atheist. But he was 
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without a real home or family, and his position with the Temples 
was not well-defined. His sister Jane was also a member of the 
Temple ménage, but he seemed not to care much for her, and 
she remains throughout Swift’s life a shadowy, drab, and dis- 
appointing figure at best. It is possible he looked to the church 
to take the place of a family. (It will be remembered that the 
ancestor he most admired was a clergyman grandfather.) This 
position in the church also offered him an excellent rationaliza- 
tion for his neurotic fear of gossip and exposure. But he was 
again to be disappointed: the prebend of Kilroot which was 
granted him was a dreary country place near Belfast. 

During his stay with the Temples, Swift had become acquainted 
with a Mrs. Johnson, widow of Sir William’s steward. As a lady- 
in-waiting she was also part of the establishment, together with 
her little daughter Hester, who was eight years old when Jon- 
athan first came there. The lonely young man took an interest 
in the child and taught her so effectively to read and write that 
her evenly formed letters were almost a replica of his own. This 
little girl was to play an important part in his life and in a most 
enigmatic relationship which has been puzzling and provocative 
of fantasy to students of literature throughout the more than 
two hundred and fifty years since then. 

At Kilroot, however, he fell in love with a young lady, Jane 
_ Waring, the sister of a college classmate. He wanted to marry 
her, but his infatuation for her he likened to distemper, and he 
hoped the marriage would cure him. He renamed her Varina 
—a Latinized version of her last name—and she became the first 
of the three important women of his adult life: little Hester 
Johnson, the second, was to become the Stella who was most in 
his confidence and his companion until her death; and the third 
was another Hester whom he nicknamed Vanessa, again con- 
densing her first name Hester with her last one, Van Homrigh. 
The two Hesters were the daughters of widows; whether this 
was true of Jane Waring is not known. 

The courtship of Varina was an odd affair, in which the tor- 
tured man was by turns suspicious and peremptory, obviously 
frightened, yet driven toward marriage, while the girl wavered 
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irresolutely. Swift’s letters to her, of which he seems to have 
kept careful copies, were strange mixtures of philosophizing and 
violence (z4). Finally, at twenty-nine, he left and again returned 
to the Temples. Three years later, when at thirty-two he again 
visited Ireland, Varina got in touch with him. Hinting then 
that he felt she valued him for his better worldly standing, he 
wrote her an angry offer of marriage, in which he adjured her 
to be cleanly and obedient. This seems to have been the end of 
his relationship with Varina, and he did not mention her again. 

His demand for cleanliness, and especially his fear of dirtiness 
in a woman, spoke loudly of the core of his neurosis (7). Charac- 
teristically he used the word slut as a term of endearment, while 
he called his cook ‘sweetheart’ when she displeased him with 
overdone roasts. He was himself more than scrupulously clean 
at a time when to be so was a luxury and an achievement, and 
there are stories of his refusing to give alms to old women with 
unclean hands. In his repeated attacks on whatever seemed cor- 
Tupt or evil, whether in a woman’s body or in a matter of state, 
his language was itself so violent and foul that presently the 
stench seemed to come from him rather than from the object 
of his attack. 

Just before his rupture with Varina, he wrote a series of 
pathetic ‘Resolutions when I come to be old’—seventeen resolu- 
tions for self-protection and self-strengthening (7). One was not 
to marry a young woman; another, not to harken to flatterers or 
conceive ‘that I can be loved by a young woman’, and another, 
‘not to be fond of children or let them come near me hardly’. 
Yet he remained the devoted tutor of little Hester Johnson 
(Stella). 

Swift’s thirty-second year (1699) was momentous: Sir William 
Temple died; Jane Swift married; Jonathan Swift made a final 
break with Jane Waring (Varina). This seems to have been the 
closing of an emotional epoch for him. Subsequently he became 
More cautious, negativistic, and aggressively touchy. He may 
have realized that he could not love, but was rather one who can 
feel that he is a person only if he opposes; the more so because 
he could thus save himself from the counterdemand of his 
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nature, which was to lose himself completely in another, in the i 
unconditional love of infancy. l 

His relationship with the Temple family and with his sister_ 
Jane fell apart completely. He sought preferment in the church, _ 
and being disappointed wrote two of his bitterest and foulest_ 
poems, The Discovery (27) and The Problem (27), which caused _ 
one of his biographers to remark that he had behaved like an 
animal that relieves itself on the despised carcass of an adver- 
sary (zo). At this time too some of his writings, for example, © 
Meditations Upon a Broomstick and Digression on Madness 
(23), showed an unmistakable preoccupation with sexual inver- 
sion. He soon obtained a small country church at Laracor, a 
few miles from Dublin. 

Swift had a theory that girls should be trained to be as much 
like boys as possible, and that only thus could they hope for a 
Secure marriage. His education of Hester Johnson was con- 
tinued in this way. He demanded great accuracy in spelling, 
reading, and writing, and he warned continuously against the 
frivolities of interest in dress, social chatter, or flirtations. He 
was training the first Hester to be a second version of himself. 
Two years after the death of Sir William, he persuaded Stella, 
who was living with a nurse-chaperon, Rebecca Dingley, to joi” 
him in Ireland. The great rationalization was that they would © 
have more money because living was cheaper there. It is inter 
esting that this move, referred to as the abduction of Stella, 
occurred at almost exactly the same interval after Sir William's 
death as Swift’s own abduction by his nurse, traveling in the 
Opposite direction, had occurred after the death of his father. 

The life of Stella and Dingley in Ireland was unusual. They 
lived in a tiny cottage a discreet half mile or so from the rectory 
at Laracor, and when Swift was Dean of St. Patrick’s in Dublin 
they lived near him there. He schooled them relentlessly to be © 
discreet, Meaning secretive. When he went to England they 
stayed behind in Ireland, but moved into his quarters, and” 
Stella carried on his routine business for him, like a Junior 
Dean. It is said that he never saw her except in Dingley’s pres | 
ence. For twenty-seven years this strange triangle continued: 
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with Swift complaining openly of Dingley’s stupidity, but keep- 
ing her always as a guardian. 

Stella’s sinner relationship to Swift, like so much else, is 
unclear. Her father had been a steward in Sir William Temple’s 
household. (His father had been steward of the King’s Inns.) 
We do not know the time of her father’s death, nor her feeling 
for him. By some it was said that she was not his child. She was 
sickly till the age of fifteen, and later developed tuberculosis. 
Until her death in middle age, she lived in this synthetic family 
with the brilliant Jonathan Swift as her ‘father’ (her platonic 
lover in fact), and Dingley as a nurse-mother. Her own mother 
remained in England until her death. Swift quarreled with his 
sister Jane about her marriage, but when she was widowed a few 
years later he dutifully helped to support her although he did 
not wish to see or hear much of her, and sent her to live with 
Stella's mother. It seems amply clear that the Swift-Stella-Ding- 
ley ménage was a condensed version of Swift's own early life, 
with Mrs. Johnson playing the part of Abigail Swift with her 
daughter Jane in keeping. The real Abigail continued to live 
in Leicester until her death. 

There was nothing to indicate a sexual relationship between 
Swift and Stella, and much to suggest that for Swift the idea was 
loathsome and perhaps impossible. He addressed Stella as 
‘Young Sir’; wrote to her, ‘Why are you not a young fellow and 
then I might prefer you?’, and again declared that Stella and 
Dingley were not women. Swift pictured her as a stern and 
exacting idealist like himself (r4); she was as prudent and frugal 
with money as he. When another clergyman sought Stella in 
marriage, Swift was pushed to a declaration ‘in conscience and 
in honor’, in which he told ‘the naked truth’, but proceeded to 
an appraisal of Stella’s fortune and intellect such that the poor 
man retreated—for Swift seemingly supported the suit of his 
tival but ended with the pretense that the gentleman would 
Presently be obliged to marry Stella in order to satisfy gossip. 
Swift’s letter on the occasion is extraordinarily cold. 

At the time of Swift's mother’s death when he was forty-three 
(1710), he was at the height of his political power in England. 
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He knew himself to be a genius, and savored his influence with 
arrogance and sometimes with revenge. Just then he began his 
famous Journal to Stella, a series of letters always frequent arid 
sometimes daily, which continued for three years (1710-1713), 
This Journal is fascinating, for side by side with his account of 
his political and literary achievements are long chronicles of 
his complaints and illnesses, together with barely decipherable 
personal communications written in a kind of baby talk pig 
Latin, with many abbreviations known between Swift and Stella 
as the ‘little language’ (26). 

Tt was in 1710 too that the third goddess, the second Hester, 
appeared on the scene—the girl who was to be Vanessa (9). Her 
father had been Lord Mayor of Dublin, and Swift met the 
widow and her children on the boat from Ireland to England, 
‘The new Hester was about seven years younger than the first. 
Swift frequently and seemingly carelessly misstated the ages of 
the two Hesters, often making them two or three years younget 
than they were. It is interesting to note that this is the dif 
ference in age between himself and his sister Jane. Hester vail 
Homrigh was older when Swift met her, more worldly, but as 
direct and intolerant of deception as he had trained Stella to be. 
Swift once wrote to Vanessa’s cousin about her in such terms 
that it provoked the young woman to protest that he sounded as 
though he were describing a hermaphrodite. This Hester was 
said actually to resemble Swift. She was, however, not as docile | 
as Stella, and she was developed as a woman. While she rev’ 
erenced his genius, she fell in love with him—a state which 
became distressing to all three and caused Swift finally to tur 
on her in coldness and destroy her. 

For a time Swift kept up visits and correspondence with the 
two Hesters, often with amazingly similar expressions. One Wa 
in England, the other in Ireland, and for a long time they did 
not know each other. In these letters he addressed Vanessa # 
‘agreeable bitch’, Stella as ‘brat’. His disappointing cook he 
addressed as ‘sweetheart’. There is no doubt that his affectio® 
for Stella was more consistent than that for Vanessa. It WS. 


Vanessa however who elicited from him an attempt at a passiol i 
. 
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ate response, which he ‘half revealed and all concealed’ in his 
famous poem Cadenus and Vanessa. What remains of her letters 
to him is filled with the urgency of her desire to see him and her 
disappointment at his constantly broken promises. On his side, 
however, every expression of warm feeling for her is followed 
by one of coldness and desire to flee. 

In 1711 Swift’s satirical pamphlets were so successful that his 
Conduct of the Allies (78) was credited with ending the war 
between France and England. In 1713 he became Dean of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin. But by this time he was 
caught in the decline of the Tory power, was personally unpopu- 
lar, and began to complain of being old and to write his epi- 
taphs. Now too Vanessa unfortunately returned to Ireland to 
live on her family’s estate at Celbridge, also a few miles from 
Dublin. The two young women heard rumors of each other. 
Swift’s relationship to Vanessa progressively declined, and had 
throughout a desperate, tantalizing quality. Swift, often pla- 
cating, sometimes sentimentally tender, treated her with what 
Scott described as ‘cruelty under the mask of mercy’ (z7), and 
Vanessa complained that he kept her in “a languishing death’ (9). 
He even twitted her with behaving as though she were in love. 
Stella however remained generally steadfast but possibly more 
demanding. . 

In the years 1713-1718 Swift seems to have written ohly once 
to Vanessa, and his correspondence with Stella was not kept. 
The famous Journal stopped in 1713. Swift was personally 
uncourageous and seemed always afraid of being caught in 
Scandal. In 1716 some event occurred which gave rise to stories 
that Swift had married or almost married Stella, but with the 
Proviso that they should continue to live apart. There were 
evidently rumors that the marriage had not been finally accom- 
plished, but the official version for nearly seventy-five years was 
that ithad. Later investigations revealed no documentary evi- 
dence of any kind that it had occurred, and some indications 
that it had not. And so the secretive man who was always so 
afraid of the nasty tattle of the town succeeded in setting up a. 
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mystery that has stimulated the scoptophilia of students of Eni 
lish literary history ever since. ; 
The marriage is said to have occurred in the garden of th 
Deanery in Dublin. Stella was ill and jealous. The repor 
come mostly from two clergymen friends, one of whom was 
to be the officiating churchman. Just as the marriage ceremony 
was to have been performed someone, whose identity is no 
stated, revealed that it could not continue, as Swift and Stell 
were actually brother and sister, the natural children of Sir Wi 
liam Temple. The occurrence of any marriage was later denié 
by Dingley and by Stella’s executor. That the rumors represen 
some sort of fantasy—with what grain of truth?—is obvious; bu 
like the stories concerning Swift’s birth it is not clear who 
fantasies predominated. One may well ask whether it is or 
ceivable that these fantasies sprang primarily from Swift himsel 
Tepresenting some older longing of his own, and were advance 


the fantasied sister of his childhood, Jane, the child who we 
absent with the mother and who was actually so disappointin| 
to him in the materialization. Swift’s first love affair was wit 
Jane Waring,»sister of his school friend. It is my further suj 
gestion that one of the many determinants in the choice of th 
two Hesters was the name itself, so alliteratively close to 
word ‘sister’. Both were the children of widowed mothers; on 
the daughter of a steward, and the other of a more distinguishé 
sire, the Mayor of Dublin. 7 
Eleven years after the supposed marriage, Swift was again wil 
ing to a young woman to prepare her for marriage and stressill 
the need for rational love and intellectual companionshi 
Always he emphasized cleanliness and avoidance of gossip, af 
warned the girl not to be sentimental or rapturous, or to tau 
aman about his physical deformity or his lack of a family f 
tune. Of love itself, or of spirituality, he said nothing (7). 
A few of Vanessa’s letters remain, betraying a pathetic, 
ing disillusionment and hatred for the man who besought h 
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to be sincere and was himself so indirect. Her idolatry turned 
to bitterness. When she wrote to him of the approaching death 
of her sister, of whom he had seemed to be fond, he advised her 
to get her friends around her but himself stayed away, writing, 
‘I want comfort and can give little’. One feels that he could 
Not tolerate being called upon for personal help or being con- 
fronted with suffering. Then he felt worse himself, whether 
out of identification or guilt it is hard to say; but he stayed 
away, plagued and hypochondriacal, and considered the suffer- 
ing of others as due to ‘unhappy imagination’! 

Vanessa died in 1723 at the age of thirty-six. On hearing of 
her death, he hastened a southern trip which he had planned 
for some time and, leaving that very night, he stayed away for 
some months, traveling more than five hundred miles on horse- 
back seeking ‘companionship among those of least consequence 
and most compliance’. He gave no indication of conscious 
grief or guilt, but spent his energy in riding, even as earlier he 
had required his compulsive walking. He could not go to 
England because of his unpopularity. True to the pattern of 
his earlier life, he climbed out of this period by becoming again 
politically active, and that in the interest of a noble cause. The 
next year he was writing the famous Drapiers Letters (7, 23), 
satire which was so successful that it forced the rescinding of a 
law permitting special coinage for Ireland in a way that would 
have ruined Irish trade. His popularity in Ireland now rose 
to new heights. It seems then that what he could not do for 
Vanessa, who had been emotionally closer to him than anyone 
else in his life, he did on a grand scale for the suffering people 
of Ireland. Presently, however, he was playing a practical joke 
which showed his contempt for these same Irish he had just 
rescued, 

It seems probable that Swift thought much about Gulliver's 
Travels, but especially of the fourth (and last) voyage, while he 
Was on this journey of concealed mourning. It is known that 
he had long had the main ideas for the Travels, and had already 
written much, but the fourth voyage is but scantily mentioned 
1 the earlier drafts. In 1726 Gulliver’s Travels was published. 
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On the whole Swift seems to have been esteemed and feared 
by his contemporaries. His wit and his intellect won him social 
recognition and his periodic forays into politics brought great 
admiration. He could seldom sustain friendships of close inti 
macy with men, perhaps because of his possessiveness but also. 
because of the interplay between his great charm and his implac- 
ably fierce principles. To be sure, Addison wrote of him as 
‘the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and the great 
est genius of his age’—remarks on the flyleaf of a presentation | 
copy of one of Addison’s own books (1705), indicative of con- 
siderable enthusiastic respect. Charles Ford was the one man, 
however, with whom Swift maintained a close and confidential 
relationship over many years. The full extent of this relation: 
ship was probably not recognized by early biographers, as many 
of the letters between the two men did not come to light until 
1896 (79). 

Charles Ford was Dublin born and of almost exactly the 
same age as Stella. Swift probably came to know him about 
1707, when Ford was taking his Master’s degree and was about 
to marry. The marriage never took place, however, and as the 
friendship between the two men grew, Ford became a real cot 
fidant, who knew about Vanessa and Stella and offered solace 
and help rather generally. He is described as gay, joyous, and 
bright, but never profound. He had Stella and Dingley visit 
him for months after Vanessa’s death, while Swift was gallop 
ing along the South coast of Ireland. Sometime later, howeveh 
Ford seems gradually to have removed himself from Ireland 
and Swift, and he spent his last years in London. { 

The publication of Gulliver’s Travels reinstated and increased 
Swift’s fame, and somewhat counteracted the ill feeling aroused 
by the poem, Cadenus and Vanessa, publication of which ha 
been vengefully ordered in Vanessa’s will but might well havé 
been stopped by Swift. Characteristically he preferred to pr 
tend that it meant nothing to him and was only a bit of a frolif 
among women, ignoring how much suffering its publicatio 
must have caused the faithful Stella. | 
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Stella began to fail in health. Swift absented himself often 
and began to speak as though she were already dead. He was 
aware of his profound distaste for seeing her ill and found 
great difficulty in overcoming this enough to go to see her and 
comfort her during the last months of her life. He narrowly 
missed being present at her death in January 1727; she died 
while he was entertaining friends at dinner. He had been over- 
whelmingly afraid that she would die in the Deanery. He could 
not bear to go to her funeral, and sat in an adjacent room 
writing a long eulogy of her during the service. 

By 1730 both Stella and Vanessa were dead and Charles Ford 
had settled in London. Swift became increasingly lonely and 
resentful. He spent much time with the erratic and rather 
dirty but charming Sheridan, grandfather of the playwright, 
and began to write many things for which he had had ideas 
for years. He incessantly reviled the body, especially the body 
of woman; he expressed his resentment of children as dirty 
nuisances who cluttered the world. Under the strange guise of 
a savage attack upon conditions of poverty in Ireland, he wrote 
one of his most dreadful and fierce satirical essays, entitled 
A Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor People 
being a Burden to their Parents (7, 23), in which he suggested 
that infants one year old be roasted and served at the tables of 
the rich. He wrote both fair and filthy verse, became pugna- 
cious in espousing the causes of the distressed, and took on the 
Minor problems of people who had little or no claim upon him. 

During the next decade, he suffered increasingly from attacks 
of rage and from progressive failure of his memory (25). In 
1742, it was necessary to have him declared to be mentally 
incompetent and to appoint a guardian. He was silent for 
almost one year. It is reported that before his capacity to think 
had become quite clouded, he would look at himself in a pier- 
glass and mutter, ‘Poor old man. Poor old man’, and again, as 
though childishly philosophizing to himself, ‘I am what I am. 
I am what I am.’ He died in Dublin at seventy-eight, on 
October 19, 1745. He left his fortune to found a hospital for 
fools and madmen. 
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Il. GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 


This book is manifestly an adventure story burlesquing the} 
teports of world explorations at a time when new areas of the 
strange world were being discovered and the explorer was a 
romantic storyteller, a conqueror, and a kind of amateur reporter 
of anthropological mysteries (zz). Sometimes, as by Defoe, the 


early as 1711-1714, under the title of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, 
(7). But the fourth and last voyage seems to have been largely 


48¢ was to Lilliput, the land of tiny folk; the second to Brobe 
dingnag, the land of the giants; the third to five places: Laputa; 


hamshire, England, the third among five sons, recently apprel 
ticed to a surgeon, Mr. James Bates. He has always had at 


interest in travel, having Prepared himself for it by studying 
Navigation, mathematics 
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profession and has so strong a conscience that he cannot imitate 
the corrupt practices of his colleagues. He returns to the sea, 
where his maritime career continues more than fifteen years 
(1699-1715).? 

It is interesting to compare the lives of Lemuel Gulliver and 
Jonathan Swift, his creator, both as to sequence of events and 
the occurrences at specific dates in the two lives. There are no 
very full nor reliable accounts of either. Gulliver was born a 
few years before Swift. Both men were travelers. Though Swift 
never traveled far, he was a constant voyager between Ireland 
and England, sometimes dividing the year between the two 
countries, and many times made plans for foreign travel. Swift 
was a clergyman, preoccupied with the ills of his own body and 
with the political ills of the state, but could hardly bear to 
consider the bodies of others. Gulliver was a surgeon’s appren- 
tice who went on to explore the topography of foreign lands 
and peoples. Gulliver went to Cambridge at fourteen; Swift 
at the same age had gone to Trinity. While Gulliver was being 
apprenticed to Mr. Bates, Swift at a corresponding time was 
doing graduate work for his Master’s degree. Both left their 
Native soil at the age of twenty-one, Gulliver going to Leyden 
to prepare for travel, Swift to England to find his mother. At 
twenty-seven, Gulliver married and attempted to settle down 
in London. At the same age, Swift was wishing to marry Jane 
Waring and settle into the life of a clergyman. Both men lost 
their benefactors, Mr. Bates and Sir William Temple respec- 
tively, at the age of thirty-two. Gulliver then returned to the 
Sea, and Swift to the church. The actual year 1699, in which 
Gulliver Set out on the first recorded voyage, was a landmark 
im the life of Swift, being the time of Sir William Temple's 
death, of Swift’s Tupture with Jane Waring, and of the unap- 
Proved marriage of Jane Swift. The date, December 1715, of 
Gulliver’s return from his last voyage, in a state of abhorrence 

? After the publication of Gulliver's Travels Pope wrote humorously to Swift 
that one Jonathan Gulliver had turned up in Boston as a member of the local 
Parliament; Swift replied in kind, that a Lemuel Gulliver had actually appeared 


in England, had the reputation of being a liar, but that he, Swift, considered this 
4 coincidence (28). 
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toward his wife, was only a few months before Swift’s supposed _ 
marriage to Stella. 

If one may summarize the qualities of the voyages in a phrase 
or two apiece, it may be said that the first two are concerned 
with size of the body; while in the third, changes of size, and 
especially the movement of inanimate objects in a land of 
abstract geometric fantasies not subject to reality testing, are 
the striking factors. The land of the fourth voyage is inhabited 
by ideal creatures and foul creatures, and the interrelation of 
these, and their relation to the traveler, compose the climax of 
the travels. 

The first and best known voyage to Lilliput took three years. 
The ship, headed for the East Indies, was wrecked and Gulliver 
was the only survivor. He found himself in a land of very 
tiny people who, having caught him napping, pinned him to 
the ground with lacings of Tope, attempting so to hold him 
down. Later they conveyed him to a temple which had been 
profaned by the murder of a man. There he was placed on 
view, tethered by achain. Unable to escape, he defecated once 
within the temple, but later went into the open air for this 
purpose. Gulliver tells all this in meticulous detail, much 3 
a child who is striving to be good in a new and strange place. 
He resembles Swift in his preoccupation with involuntary moral 
guilt and unavoidable physical dirtiness. 

} 


I would not have dwelt so long upon a circumstance which... 
may cPPcar not very momentous, if I had not thought it neces 
Sary to justify my character in point of cleanliness to the world, 


which I am told some of my maligners have been pleased . . . t0 
call into question. 


The most pervasive motif of the first voyage is the disparit/ 
in size between Gulliver and the Lilliputians who are afraid 
that Gulliver's need for food and clothing will impoverish the™ 
This seems to reproduce something of Swift’s first year of li 
to which he returns in his horrible satire, A Modest Proposal rg 
in which he proposes that the child be roasted at the age of 06 
the age at which he was kidnaped and taken to England. # ) 
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Lilliput, Gulliver pretends to eat up the little folk. Most con- 
spicuous of all is the awesomeness and offensiveness to the Lil- 
liputians of Gulliver's mountainous body: his sneeze produces 
a tornado, his urination creates a torrent of ‘noise and violence’, 
his defecation causes a national problem of health. He bran- 
dishes his sword and the sunlight on the blade causes them to 
kneel down in blinded awe. When he shoots his pistol into the 
air a hundred men fall from shock. One cannot but think that 
these experiences correspond in reverse to Swift's own infantile 
experiences when, still in an era of primary identification, he 
was transported on his first voyage to England, where his stay 
also lasted three years. 

Threads, ropes, and cords play an important part, in many 
variations, in the game of Gulliver and the Lilliputians, remind- 
ing one strongly of the importance of ropes and thongs among 
fetishists. The interest, awe, and revulsion aroused by the 
human body is represented actively and passively by both Gul- 
liver and the Lilliputians, with reciprocal exhibitionism and 
Scoptophilia, with great attention to the excretory functions. 
Gulliver plays with the King’s cavalry? like a child playing with 
toy soldiers, and in turn is directed by the Emperor to stand, 
like a colossus, with his legs apart while the soldiers parade 
under the arch thus formed, stealing covert glances at the torn 
crotch of the giant’s pants. 

The problem of size reappears in the Lilliputian religious 
and political problems, for the country is split into factions: 
the High-Heelers against the Low-Heelers, and the Big-Endians 
against the Little-Endians (who dispute the question, which end 
of a boiled egg is preferred) . The Emperor’s son wears heels of 
uneven height, so that he hobbles in compromise, and the coun- 
try is in danger of being conquered by a neighboring country. 
But the giant Gulliver rescues Lilliput by dragging the enemy 
fleet out of the channel, like a child manipulating toys. 

His visit to the Lilliputians culminates in his famous exploit 
of putting out a fire in the Queen’s chamber by urinating upon 


‘ * When King William encountered the young Swift in the Temple household, 
¢ taught him to eat asparagus and offered him a post in the cavalry. 
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it; but the Queen reacts in revenge rather than gratitude. 

The system of education among the Lilliputians was certainly 
founded by the infant Swift. It is based on the principle that 
parents beget children from purely biological drives and there: 
fore should not be permitted to educate them, nor to visit them 
for more than two hours in a year. Boys and girls are educated 
separately, but girls are educated to be as much like boys as 
possible, on the principle that a wife ‘should always be a reason- 
able and agreeable companion, since she cannot always be 
young’. Throughout the story morals are valued higher than ’ 
abilities. Consequently Gulliver finds himself impeached be: 
cause his abilities are recognized and feared, and he finds it 
ultimately necessary to scape and return home. Thus ends the 
first voyage of Lemuel Gulliver and Jonathan Swift. 

The second voyage is soon undertaken. Again the ship loses 
its course and after a year of wandering lands upon a new 
continent. Gulliver becomes separated from his companions 
and finds himself among giants in the land of Brobdingnag, 
This voyage seems but a continuation and reversed version of 
the first. Gulliver is now afraid of being trampled or eaten. 
The appearance of the nurse as an important figure is signifi 
cant. She appears in two forms. In one she is the revolting 
adult nurse who bares her dry nipple to quiet the baby by 
suckling it, and in so doing reminds Gulliver that the Lillipu- 
tians had found his skin Tevolting, with its oversized pores and 
stumps of hairs. In the other she is the little girl nurse who 
teaches him the language and calls him her manikin, The 
impression of the disgusting adult woman is later re-enforced 
by the sight of a woman with cancerous holes in her breast, 50 
large that Gulliver might have crawled into one. The travelef 
himself suffers Passive exhibition, being carried in a kind of 
doll cage dangling from a cord around the waist of the little 
girl nurse when she shows him at county fairs. 

Wire irn Cte by the Queen, who prepares a little 

; “an g0 riding on horseback strapped to th 
belt of the rider. It is of interest that he i 
tallest tower in the land, computing its height to be less than that 
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of Salisbury Cathedral. He suffers exposure and mutual exhibi- 
tionism at the hands of the Maids of Honor, who use him for 
their erotic amusement, balance him astride their nipples, and 
disgust him by their copious urination and the odor of their 
bodies. This indeed is the first voyage in reverse. Finally he 
suffers the typical lesson of being brought to witness the behead- 
ing, with a dramatic spurt of blood, of a murderer. The Queen 
now makes a little boat for him, which is propelled down a 
water-filled trough by the breeze from the ladies’ fans. 

The common symbolism of the man-in-the-boat as the clitoris 
Suggests the identification with the female phallus thought to 
be characteristic of the male transvestite. A further incident 
confirming this occurs when one of the ladies lifts him up 
between her thumb and forefinger to put him into his little 
boat, but he slides through and plunging downward is caught 
by a corking pin in the lady's stomacher. The head of the pin 
Passing between his skin and his waistband, he is suspended in 
this way more or less attached to the lady’s stomacher until res- 
cued by his little nurse. 

The theme of the kidnaping appears also, for Gulliver is car- 
tied away three times: by a dog, by a kite, and by a monkey. 
The monkey holds him ‘as a nurse does a child she is about to 
suckle’. The further description of this event specifies that the 
monkey is a male, who crams food into Gulliver’s mouth, squeez- 
ing it out from his chaps. This whole experience sickens Gul- 
liver terribly, and the food has to be picked out again by the 
child nurse, Surely this is a fantasy of fellatio—of being at the 
mercy of a bisexual adult. Gulliver is forced to recognize his 
insignificance when the King chaffs him about this disgusting 
experience. Finally, when the King wishes to find him a mate, 
it is time for the traveler, who has been away two years, to return 
home. He cannot bear to Propagate a race so diminutive as to 
be laughable. He escapes by being kidnaped again, this time 
by an eagle which carries him off in his box, then drops the box 
With its occupant into the sea. It is noteworthy that, after he is 
Picked up by sailors, his return voyage takes exactly nine months, 
during which he suffers severe sensory feelings of unreality in 
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trying to reconcile himself to the normal size of those aroun 
him. He has difficulty in focusing his vision. { 
After this homecoming, his wife begs Gulliver never to leave 
again, but he has an insatiable thirst for seeing the world and 
soon is off again. Many critics have thought the third voyage 
out of place; they feel it does not belong in this sequence. To 
me it seems an essential link. On this trip, his ship is attacked 
by pirates and he is cast adrift in a canoe. This leads to his dis 
covery of a peculiar, exactly circular island suspended in the 
air over the body of a continent, and resting so delicately ona 
lodestone that a little child’s hand can manipulate it; and its 
inhabitants can thus move it at will ‘to raise or sink, or put it 
in progressive motion’. This is the Island of Laputa, and might 
be described as the Island of Abstract Fantasy without Reality 
Testing. The movement of the island, directed by the King, 
depends much upon mathematics and music. Ideas are expr 
in geometrical figures, although there is great contempt for prac 
tical geometry, The Laputans are chronically anxious and fear 
ful of total destruction of the earth, the planets, everything: 
Peculiar marital relations prevail, and the women are mostly 
restless and unsatisfied, a condition which reminds Gulliver of 
his home in England. Through the intervention of the stupidest” 
man on the island, Gulliver succeeds in getting away to the 
adjacent Island of Balnibarbi, a place once rich and substantial, : 
but recently ruined by the infiltration of smatterings of mathe 
matics from the Laputans, which has produced too great a vol 
tility of spirit. The Balnibarbians have attempted to put thé 
ideas of the Laputans to practical tests, and consequently havé 
impoverished their people. Their Institute of Scientific Exh 
bits, however, would be well worth a visit in our own day. It 
must have resembled a display of patents. In one place, w 
are mixed Spates kind of grinding machine and then used {of 
poetry, politics, law, and theology. In another, words are a 
ished, as each word uttered diminishes the lungs by corrosio™ 
Following this, words are supplanted by things, in a kind 
symbolic realization, and only the women rebel and insist up 
using their tongues; moreover, a kind of lobotomy is performe™ 
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but with the advantage of an exchange of amputated lobes 
between individuals. In this progressive country, Gulliver rec- 
ommends the establishment of a governmental department of 
spies, informers, discoverers, accusers, and witnesses, so that it 
can first be agreed who shall be accused; the papers of the 
accused can then be seized, and the anagrammatic method used 
for evaluating the evidence. This country makes Gulliver home- 
sick for England and he feels, prophetically, that it may perhaps 
extend to America and the land of California. (Swift only missed 
using the name McCarthy.) 

There is still another island, Glubdubdrib, inhabited by 
sorcerers and magicians, where the servants are ghosts, changing 
each twenty-four hours and being made to evaporate into thin 
air by a flick of the Governor's finger. Another stop is at 
Luggnagg, where he is met by a male interpreter, a contrast to 
his previous experiences of having been nursed and taught by 
girls, women, princesses, and queens. Here Gulliver has to lick 
the dust before the royal footstool and utter words which mean 
"my tongue is in the mouth of my friend!’. He makes a final 
Stop in the vicinity of the eerie Struldbrugs, variant creatures, 
human but undying, and finds them a dejected, opinionated, 
covetous group of immortals. 

After a short stop at home, during which his wife enters her 
third pregnancy, Gulliver again leaves on the ship Adventure, 
not as a ship's surgeon this time, but as a sailing captain. There 
isa mutiny, and he is left on a strange, desolate island inhabited 
by strangely evil and by noble creatures. The evil ones are 
dirty, hairy, nightmarish animals that scamper about and climb 
trees, persecuting and tormenting the traveler by letting excre- 
ment drop on his head. In contrast to these are reasonable, 
Sentle horses, the natural aristocrats of the land. Soon a pair 
of the gentle horses take him in hand, teach him the language, 
and give him a home. From them he learns that they are 
Houyhnhnms, and that the foul creatures are called Yahoos. 
From the way the Houyhnhnms look at his face and hands he 
realizes that they regard him as a special Yahoo, unexpectedly 
clean and teachable. When they see him at night, partly un- 


hal 
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dressed and with the lower part of his body uncovered, the 
are sure that he is a Yahoo, and a complete examination of hi 
body brings them to the opinion that he is a perfect specimer 
of Yahoo—a characterization which greatly displeases him: 
When he tries to explain to them the laws and customs of hi 
native England, they feel even more strongly confirmed in theif 
diagnosis, but feel also that Gulliver is not quite so hardy a 
their local members of the species. After a time he decides nevel 
to return home, but to stay permanently with the Houyhnhnms, 
They explain to him that the Yahoos hate each other more than 
they do any creatures of other species, the reason for this being 
the odiousness of their shapes which all can see in each othet 
but none in himself. The Yahoos are greedy, lacking in d 
crimination, and foul in their sexuality, and their system O! 
medicine is founded upon coprophagic practices. Gulliver him: 
self, studying the Yahoos, confirms their unteachability but 
interestingly attributes it to a perverse, restive disposition rather 
than to inherent defect. 

After three years in this country, Gulliver becomes convinced 
of his own indubitable Yahoo origin when a Yahoo maiden fallt 
in love with him as she sees him bathing, and is so energetic in 
her advances that he has to be rescued by his devoted sorrel nag’ 
In contrast to the Yahoos, the Houyhnhnms are reasonable, ju q 
and friendly. In their education of children they depend upot 
reason rather than love; the marital relationship is one % 
mutual benevolence and friendship of a standardized communal 
variety. They train their youth after a Swiftian rule by havil§ 
them run up and down hills in competitive races. 

k In this country, the Houyhnhnms embody equable reason a™ 
impersonal good will, while the Yahoos are creatures of primo! 
dial hate and passion. The former are minute and exact in thei! 
descriptions and ‘just’ in their similes. When they die, by ® 
process of gradual fading, there is no emotion, no mourniN§ 
The dead person is said ‘to have returned to his first mothe! 
and before taking this final step he pays a last ceremonial 
upon his friends, being sure to repay all past visits. 
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After Gulliver’s discovery of his true Yahooness he settles 
down to stay in this strange country, hating himself in a way 
unique among them, and trying hard to emulate the behavior 
of the Houyhnhnms. After five years residence, he finds himself 
banished by the General Council of Houyhnhnms, who consider 
him dangerous, perhaps because he is mixing customs so much. 
He builds a boat and gets away. Ultimately picked up by a 
Portuguese ship, he is at first judged deranged because of his 
accounts of his experiences. He wants to isolate himself for the 
rest of his life on an island. He returns home, however, and 
finds that he cannot bear his wife for he is still under the influ- 
ence of Houyhnhnm ideals and cannot endure the thought of 
having cohabited with a Yahoo and produced Yahoo children. 
It is more than a year before he can bear to be in the same 
room with his wife, and never afterward can he bring himself 
to drink from the same cup as his family or to be touched by 
one of them. In memory of the good Houyhnhnms he buys a 
pair of horses with whom he lives in amiable friendship, the 
smell of their stable being sufficient to revive his sagging spirits. 

No account of Gulliver and Swift can be tolerably complete 
unless it links with these two names that of Martin Scriblerus, 
later known as Tim. The Scriblerus Club, originally the Tory 
Club, consisted of Swift, Pope, Gay, Oxford, Parnell, and 
Arbuthnot, and Swift proposed that all write in collaboration 
a comprehensive satire on the abuses of learning. They pro- 
duced the Memoirs of Scriblerus, the major part of which was 
Supposed to have been written by Swift. It was openly admit- 
ted, furthermore, that Swift himself was identified with Scrib- 
lerus, and Swift was temporarily nicknamed ‘Dr. Martin’ for, 
as he explained in his Journal to Stella, surely a Martin was a 
kind of Swift, and both were swallows. (Swallow was the name 
of one of the ships on which Gulliver traveled.) In the early 
Scriblerus writings, Swift revealed certain fantasies regarding 
his birth, his grandiose dreams, and his attitudes toward his 
Own genius. He projected the Travels (not to be published 
for another fifteen years) as consisting of four voyages: first to 
the pygmies; second to the giants; third to the mathematicians 
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and philosophers; and fourth, one in which a ‘vein of melancholy 


Proceeds almost to a disgust of his species’. At this time he was 


preoccupied with his conservative plan of using cannibalism for 
the relief of the conditions of the poor. It was certainly a long. 


standing preoccupation, for the Modest Proposal was not pub: 


lished until 1729. 


Ill, CLINICAL DISCUSSION 


Swift's problems of identity and identification, inherent in the | 
strange circumstances of his birth, were again evident at the end 


of his life, when he addressed the old man in the mirror as 


‘poor old man’, and philosophized ‘I am what Iam. I am what . 


Tam.’ The complications of his kidnaping and the return to 


his mother, followed by her apparent desertion at the very 
height of the cedipal period, furnished in reality a fateful fam: 
ily romance that might otherwise have been a powerful fantasy. 
His living almost entirely in institutions from this time until 
his majority really completed the punishment of fate. Even his 
vacations were presumably spent among the eighteen children 
of uncle Godwin, and it is of interest that he mentions no gitl 
among them, 

His one attempt to write an autobiography petered out aftet 
a few pages, and about the Kidnaping nurse we have only the 


barest statement that she Prematurely taught him to read the 


Bible. Gulliver tells us more, as I have indicated, and splits 
the image of the nurse into two, the evil, repulsive, gaping ald 


nurse, and the gentle, prepubertal little girl nurse, who p10 | 


tected him and kept him dangling in his cage attached to het 
belt. I have already indicated, in relating the histories of Deal 


Swift and Dr. Gulliver, that it is my belief that the infant Swift | 


and with a sustaining ideal image of the sister, which seems 1 


whereby he became predominant] 
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identified with the sister's phallus. (Recall the child nurse who 
has him dangling from her waist, the Maids of Honor who 
blow him in his little boat down a trough of water, and the 
incident of his getting impaled on the stomacher of the lady- 
in-waiting.) That the young adult Swift first sought a girl of 
his sister's name, Jane, and then formed attachments to two 
girls named Hester (sister), and that he broke with Jane Waring 
in bitter disillusionment at the same time that he practically 
banished sister Jane because he disapproved of her marriage, 
are not pure accidents. Furthermore, his mutual identification 
between himself, his sister, and the nurse is consistently re- 
enacted in his arrangement of his own life as tutor to the two 
Hesters, whom he would also turn into boys by his education 
of them. All this seems to me so clinically clear as to need 
little further elucidation in this presentation. 

Swift's physical health and symptoms are worthy of notice. 
He was said to have been a frail, premature infant, and certainly 
his mother was under stress during the pregnancy and through- 
out his first year. One cannot avoid the conclusion that her 
attitude toward this baby, whose birth caused so many compli- 
cations in her life, must have been disturbed; but in just what 
direction is unclear. Swift had two mothers, in fact; and that 
he had two fathers is indicated by the reports of illegitimacy 
and remarks that his father never even knew of his conception. 
This question of paternity was to reappear in the never-solved 
mystery story of how Swift’s marriage to Stella was stopped by 
the rumor that they actually were brother and sister. It seems 
to me important that Swift, whether or not he furthered the 
Tumor, must have known of it, and certainly made no move to 
Correct or deny it. It either sprang from his fantasy or closely 
corresponded to a latent fantasy and served this purpose for him. 

In the Memoirs of Scriblerus Swift shows again his enormous 
anality—so evident in his character—and gives a clear picture of 
the anal birth of genius. Martin Scriblerus’s mother, having 
difficulty in conceiving, was advised to take seven sheets of 
Paper and write upon each with seven alphabets of seven lan- 
Suages in such a way that no letter would stand twice in the 
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same posture (surely a fantasy of a polymorphously perverse 
conception); then to clip all letters apart and put them into a 
pillow which she was to use to support her in a certain position 
favorable to fecundity. This proved helpful and Scriblerus was 
conceived. But on the eve of his birth his mother dreamed 
that she had given birth to a monster in the shape of an inkpot 
spurting black liquid in rivulets throughout the room. These 
were interpreted by a sorceress as being symbols of the infant's 
genius, signifying the variety of the productions of human learn: 
ing; the spout of the inkpot signified that the child would be a 
son. When he was born, the infant enjoyed the rattling of 
paper and dabbling in ink. When the child was thought to 
say ‘Papa’ it was determined by the nurse that he had really 

said ‘paper’. Thus was launched the Genius of the Age. 

Swift does not seem to have been a sickly child after his 
infancy. Yet by adolescence he had instituted walking rituals 
as a way of preserving his health and of showing his strength.” 
In adulthood he was a man of unusually fine physique, but 
from the age of twenty-two he frequently complained of ill 
health, weakness, pains, stomach-aches, nausea, and rather dif 
fuse bodily pains. He developed Méniére’s disease, which 
caused him many attacks of dizziness and deafness, and his 
account of its origin from eating stone fruit in the Temple 
garden suggests a strong homosexual conflict, which was t0— 
appear also in his Meditations Upon a Broomstick. He was 
extremely fearful of insanity from an early age (‘dying at the” 
top’ he said, likening himself to a fir tree), and his constant 
Telteration of his defiance of death seems an overprotestation: ” 
In the third voyage of Gulliver, his meeting with the Struld 
brugs condenses these fears, 

Swift suffered from severe chronic anxiety and diffuse hyp® 
chondriasis of the type that so often accompanies an inordinately 
Severe castration complex, to which his early life inevitably pt& 
disposed him. This hypochondriasis always increased when he 
saw the suffering of another. While some of these situations 
suggested guilt, so that he turned away in seeming callousness: 
there is the further question whether the sight of suffering did 
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not cause him to take it unto himself through a primary identi- 
fication. In his Life and Character of Dr. Swift (1731), Swift 
states: 


I could give instances enough that Human Friendship is but 
studist. vas 


True friendship ‘in two breasts requires the same aversions 

and desires; 

My friend should have when I complain, a Fellow feeling for 

my pain (27). 

What was writ large, vividly, and constantly in Swift’s letters 
was his preoccupation with the lower bowel. He suffered from 
hemorrhoids, and complained of them in letters to Charles 
Ford (zg), but in general he was personally reticent about this 
part of his body. Gulliver’s concern with the excretions is note- 
worthy, and Swift’s character contained juxtaposed gratification 
and reaction-formation against gratification from this primitive 
source. That all sexuality was dirty and confused with excretory 
functions is amply evident. The fourth voyage of Gulliver por- 
trays the conflicts and attempt at resolution vividly. It is quite 
clear that the Yahoos represent the dirty, unrestrained sexual 
parents, while the Houyhnhnms are the idealized, gentle, rea- 
sonable ones, the superego ones, possessing all the reaction-for- 
mations against the primitive animal instincts. In the second 
voyage, it is the older nurse who is described as the most loath- 
some of creatures, with foul and gaping bodily apertures. It 
should be noted that the sweet, charming, protective little girl 
nurse was at prepuberty, a period when actually the little girl’s 
body more closely resembles that of the boy than at any other 
time. Swift made the resemblance closer by endowing her with 
a phallus, through the diminutive Gulliver. Swift’s actual 
hatred of the adult nurse is large and is nowhere more clear 
than in the paragraph devoted to nurses in his Essay on Direc- 
Hons to Servants in General (7). This, together with certain 
Passages in Gulliver, suggests strongly that his own nurse had a 
baby during the time of his stay with her (ages one to four), of 
whom he was inordinately jealous. The constant intermingling 


of literary learning and toilet functioning seems to indicat 
the severe and simultaneous training in these lines that wast 
leave a permanent mark upon his character and abilities. In th 
Memoirs of Scriblerus are invectives against the ‘accursed nurse 
who, among other things, made the infant’s ears ‘lie forever fla 
and immovable’—surely a reference to the impotence, both gen 
ital and auditory, of the writer (7). : 
Another theme, so often found in Swift’s writing and life, i 
the confusion, determinedly rationalized, between the sexes. It 
occurs in his frank attempts to make boys of Stella and Vanessd; 
in his treatises on education, in his descriptions of the bodie 
of men and women. This naturally was associated with the 
Opposite, a polarization of characteristics between the sexes, 8 
that women became the completely emotional, dirty, unreliable 
ones, and men were reasonable, just, temperate, and cleanly. Im 
the land of the fourth voyage, the Houyhnhnm horses are bot 
male and female, and so are the Yahoos, yet in spirit the horse 
are good male, and the Yahoos dirty, seducing female. In@ 
letter Swift even referred to Stella as a Yahoo. : 
The alternating scoptophilia and exhibitionism so mudi 
described in the first two voyages (they are inevitably great if 
a posthumous child), seem to have formed the basis of many df 
Swift's most charming and penetrating capacities. Physically 
he was well built and rather handsome, with clear, blue eye 
of which he was so proud that he would never permit himsel 
to wear spectacles, much to the disgust of Samuel Johnson, whid) 
wrote one of the biographies of Swift. | 
Perhaps the most fascinating problem of Swift’s developmen! 
was the configuration of his cedipus complex. He had no ret! 
father on whom to play out his cedipal development. Ind 
his cedipal crime was accomplished seemingly by his very o% 
ception, after which the father died, while the son lived, a 
Possessed his mother, at least in fantasy. Whether he found® 
haven i not cems range Yee with the nurse in Whi 
aia’ t clear, but he was again confronted with his act | 
ees oa exactly at the cedipal period. It is apparent tif 
an attempt to find a father through his interest {| 
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his English clergyman grandfather, and later in his decade of 
wavering allegiance to Sir William Temple. The feeling of his 
cedipal crime may well be expressed in the second voyage of 
Gulliver, in which he is given as a place to stay a deserted 
temple which has long ago been defiled by the murder of a 
man. Gulliver's recalling of the heroic ancestors of history on 
the Island of Glubdubdrib also belongs here. 

Just at the height of the oedipal period Swift’s mother left 
him and he was from then until young manhood almost entirely 
in a homosexual environment. This may well have heightened 
and directed his postoedipal idealism by increasing his feelings 
of guilt and his hostilities in a mutually re-enforcing way. 
Much of his conflict was played out in his relation to the church, 
which he seems to have adopted and then to have fought with 
personal disillusion and bitterness; yet he fell back on it time 
and again, and finally made it the substance of his career. It is 
no wonder that having ‘killed’ his father by being conceived, 
and lost mothers three times before the age of six, he should 
have accepted the protection of school with a chronic suppressed 
rage, low-spirited compliance, and some difficulty in formal 
learning. This difficulty of learning was further aggravated by 
the fact that his learning inevitably acquired its pattern from 
his toilet functions, as is shown by the life stories of Gulliver 
and Scriblerus. The early death of the father, a prehistoric 
event for the child, inescapably increased the fear of death for 
himself—a fear which he met by the repeated denial that life 
was worth having. 

That the lonely and disappointed child should have suffered 
from worries over masturbation was also inevitable. Swift, the 
man, wrote seldom of genital sexuality, though through Scrib- 
lerus and Gulliver he made extensive expositions of his mas- 
turbatory concern and fantasies. Dr. Martin Scriblerus treated 
a young nobleman for distempers of the mind evident in his 
affectations of speech and his tendency to talk in verse, to show 
a whimsicality of behavior, and to choose odd companions. 
Scriblerus diagnosed his condition as that of being in love, and 
since no woman was involved he must be in love with himself. 
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‘There are people’, says Swift through Scriblerus, ‘who dis 
from their youth a most amorous inclination to themselves 
[they] are so far gone in this passion, they keep a secret intr 
with themselves and hide it from all the world. ... ‘This patien 
has not the least care of the Reputation of his Beloved, h 
downright scandalous in his behavior with himself.’ Scribl 
then prescribes the remedies which Swift applied to himself 
offered to others: to give up extravagance, travel in hards} 
look at ‘the naked truth and purge himself’ weekly. If ¢ 
did not avail, nothing was left but for the sufferer to m 
himself, and when he tired of himself he might drown himsé 
in a pond. What a complete version of Narcissus! d 
The other traveling surgeon, Lemuel Gulliver, had had 
training under a master named Bates. To repeat a quota 
from Gulliver: ; 
My good Master Bates, dying in two years after, and I having 
few friends, my business began to fail, for my conscience would 
not suffer me to imitate the bad practice of too many among 
my brethren. ... 


Swift's peculiar relation to words and to punning lends suppo 
to the notion that this might be a sly and even conscious trid 
of self-revelation. The greatest exposition of the masturba' 
fantasies appears, however, in the third voyage. After a glorit 
start, Gulliver was much reduced by pirates, set adrift i 
canoe, and he fell into a great despondency. He then cam 

a small, perfectly round island, already described as floating 
the air, rising and falling above the body of the continent fr¢ 
which it sometimes shut out the sun. Many of the people he 
were so absorbed in speculation that they forgot to speak or p 
attention to those around them. Consequently they kept ‘f 
pers’ who tapped them on the mouth, eyes, or ears, with bl 
bladders attached like flails to short sticks. These bladders! 
small quantities of dried peas or pebbles. This island was 
anced so delicately on a lodestone that the tenderest hand 
Move it up and down to a height of four miles. It also 
what controlled the fate of the continent, Balnibarbi, 
it; and since it was a place of intense speculation without re@ 


s 
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it had a deleterious effect on the Balnibarbians, who engaged 
in feats of scientific magic and concocted marvelous inventions 
of great intricacy and incompleteness, while the country itself 
was impoverished and wasted, and the senators suffered from 
‘redundant, ebullient, and peccant humors, with many diseases, 
of head and heart’. : 

Swift’s early life certainly predisposed him to a stunting 
bisexuality which is apparent in the man’s later life. That his 
genitality was impaired and degraded by its amalgamation with 
anal drives is also indicated in his character and his writings. 
He moreover tended to absorb friends into his service in a 
demanding and possessive way,—the infantile oral quality of 
these relationships being partly obscured by his real genius, 
which could fascinate and command others so that they wanted 
to be absorbed by him, only to find themselves intolerably bur- 
dened. Two additional developments are of special interest: 
first, the influence of his special anal character on the texture 
of the family romance, which determined in reality and stimu- 
lated in fantasy; second, the special nature of his relationship 
to his sister, which left a strong mark on his relations with 
other women. 

There can be little doubt that the young child was aware: 
that he was not the son of the nurse during his early stay in 
England, and must have had some fantasies about his own fam- 
ily. On returning to his mother and sister in Ireland, he had 
memories and thoughts about the family in England. Within 
ES few months he had neither of these families, and only memo- 
T1es of both, when he became the peripheral and special child 
in the enormous family of his uncle Godwin. Later he repeated 
this in the decade spent with Sir William Temple. 

The anal stamp on his character, which must have come from 
the period with the nurse in Whitehaven, appeared compel- 
lingly throughout his life. It is quite clear, too, that to Swift 
the spoken word and the written word were miles apart. The 
Spoken word was airy, pure, and of the spirit. The vowels, 
€specially, were ‘airy little creatures, all of different voice and 
features’ (27). The written word was discharged in secret and 
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disclaimed until it had proved itself, and was in danger of 
appearing ‘fathered by another’ as he once wrote. The spoken 
word was oral-respiratory; the written word was genito-anal, ” 
The consonants too seemed anal in contrast to the airy vowels, 
and the proper names in Gulliver's Travels are heavy with 
repeated consonants and duplicated syllables: Glubdubdrib, ” 
Luggnage, Traldragdribh, Glumdalclitch, Clumeging, to name” 
a few. These words suggest an onomatopoeic derivation from 
the sounds of drippings and droppings, possibly owing to the 
overly intense toilet preoccupation, which seemed to engulf 
and then to color the important infantile philosophies of the” 
little child Jonathan. 

Swift always played with words, with clang and pun, which” 
concealed and revealed simultaneously. The original Journal 
to Stella (1710-1713), which has suffered too much later editing, 
reveals Swift’s language in its most infantile oral qualities, in 
terms of endearment in which ‘you’ is ‘oo’ ‘dearest’ is ‘dealest) 
1's and l’s get strangely mixed up, and the effect is of a lisping 
child saying good night. For example, he writes to Stella: 
‘Nite dealest richar M.D, Sawey dealest M.D. M.D. M.D. F.W. 
F.W. F.W. M £, Poo Pdfr. Lele, lele, lele.’ Swift himself said 
‘When I am writing in our language, I make up my mouth just 
as if I were speaking it’. ‘Our richar Gangridge’ is our little 
language. M.D. is ‘my dears’; F.W. is ‘farewell foolish wench’: 
M Eis (myself and) Madame Elderly—ie. Dingley; Pdfr. is ‘poot 
dear foolish rogue’, Swift. The ‘little language’, as it was called, 
was baby talk, simple code, and hog-Latin contrivances, the Tate 
ter so characteristic of prepubertal years. It is possible that 
the names Yahoo and Houyhnhnm are nonsense words, pec” 
liarly condensing in function, having profoundly to do with 
Gulliver's efforts to find himself, that is, to achieve some inte 
gration of his own identity, and that ‘Yahoo’ signifies ‘Who a ! 
Liediadl ap ‘Houyhnhnm’, the sound of which is so close 
human’, COntaIns also suggestions of the pronouns you, hint 
aor na jumbled hog-Latin fashion. It is on this voy#s" 
that Gulliver is forced to admit his attraction to the primit® 
and dirty, but attempts to save himself through adopting Uh 
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rationality of the Houyhnhnms, and subsequently suffers a pow- 
erful increase in his neurosis. 

The family romance has been regarded as occurring in sex- 
ually active and imaginative children especially attached to the 
parents, who suffer severe retaliatory resentment toward the par- 
ents, especially in the cedipal relationship, when the parents 
prohibit the child’s sexual, practices and the child subsequently 
recognizes that the parents themselves indulge in the very sexu- 
ality they have condemned. The child then repudiates the 
parents and adopts new, lofty and asexual ones, in a revengeful 
reversal of the situation; but as Freud remarked in his early 
Paper on the subject, the ennoblement of the adopted parents 
really represents the original estimate of the child’s own parents. 

It is my belief that the family romance appears in a severe 
and sometimes malignant form in those children who not only 
fulfil the conditions stated but also have a special distortion and 
degradation of genitality and the cedipal situation through 
severe anal fixations, and also in those who have had such over- 
powering (usually anxious) mothers that the development of 
the early ego has been possible only through an organization 
by opposition, resulting in a diffuse negativism. In many 
instances this early ego-by-opposition combines with the anal 
fixation in a constitutionally strong and well-endowed child. 

Children with emphatic theories of anal birth and with 
nursery ethics of approval (counterfeit of love) focused on toilet 
functions frequently utilize their interest in the stool (the visible 
material dirt) and its smell or gaseous image (thought or mem- 
Ory) as representatives of such opposites as good and bad, dirty 
and godly, black and white, and low and high. This dichotomiz- 
Ing joins directly with the family romance. The foundling is 
either the abandoned child of the gypsies or the royal infant . 
Stolen by them. Swift rarely wrote or spoke of his father except 
to remark that the father lived long enough to secure the 
mother’s reputation, a fantasy of bastardy masked by humor. 
The father had been unsuccessful and had abandoned the fam- 
ily through death and poverty. Neither did Swift write of the 
nurse, except indirectly as cited. On the other hand, Sir William 
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Temple, ambassador and man of the world, emerges quite 
clearly as the materialization of the noble, illustrious father, 
with Swift's grandfather as an earlier, less satisfactory version. 

Swift’s relationship to his mother, once re-established after its 
long suspension, remained cordial, and he visited her frequently 
at considerable expense of effort. The one personal anecdote- 
her pretending to his landlady that he was her lover—is an indi 
cation of her reversed cedipal attachment to him. He rarely 
mentions her in his writings. But the year of her death, when 
he was forty-two, marked the beginning of his Journal to Stella, 
with its chronicling of events in the world and its feeling 
expressed in the ‘little language’ of infancy. 

Jane Swift too is very shadowy in the writings of her brother. 
One of Swift’s cousins mentions a chronic hostility between 
brother and sister, and commends the mother’s attitude of fair 
ness. But some fantasied image of the sister, probably from the 
years of separation following the first year of intimacy, infl 
enced Swift in his selection of and attitudes toward the three 
women who played such important parts in his life. It is not 
necessary to repeat the indications that they represented both 
himself and his sister. He gave them all names of goddesses: 
and he could not touch them in any intimate way—which (0 
him would clearly have been a despoiling. 

Swift showed marked anal characteristics (his extreme pe 
sonal immaculateness, secretiveness, intense ambition, pleas! 
in less obvious dirt, stubborn vengefulness in righteous causes); 
which indicate clearly that early control of the excretory funt 
tions was achieved under great stress and perhaps too early. 
seems justified to conclude that the kidnaping nurse, howev! 
devoted, was in some way overly conscientious and harsh in his 
early toilet training, and left this stamp of chamber pot moraliff 
forever on his character. That she was also ambitious for bi 
intellectual development is clear as well. He must have beet 
very special child. A kind of linking of the written or printe 
word with the excretory functions has already been noted. TH 
seemed to extend further into an animation of the word 
its endowment with magic Personalized meanings. In this set 
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‘ting, then, the functions of speech, reading, and writing tend to 


become overly emotional and full of conflicts. In Swift the 
emotional battleground was shifted largely to the written or 
printed word—the deposited word, one might say. ‘I am very 
angry’, wrote Swift to Arbuthnot in 1714; ‘I have a mind to 
be very angry and to let my anger break out in some manner 
that will not please them, at the end of a pen’. When Swift was 
angry but trying hard to please, at Kilkenny and Trinity, he 
did not break out with a pen, but was compliant and depressed 
and even thought to be a little dull. Later in life, when he sent 
his manuscripts to the publisher he disowned them to the extent 
of having them copied by someone else, and sent them by 
another—often Charles Ford—to be dropped at night. One gets 
the feeling that he was acting out both his own birth and early 
toilet accidents of spite. 

That the infant Jonathan lived in such close and continuous 
bodily intimacy with the nurse as to produce a tendency to over- 
identify with the woman, is strongly indicated; the problem of 
anatomical differences was never solved in any stable way, but 
obvious attempts were made to meet the situation by masculiniz- 
ing the girl. His castration fear of the woman was overwhelm- 
ing. Every bodily aperture became a threatening vagina-anus. 
In unconscious or preconscious fantasy Swift tended to phalli- 
cize the woman and identify the child, himself, with the female 
phallus; this is indicated in the passages from the Travels already 
quoted. While we have no knowledge of transvestite tendencies 
in Swift, it is possible that his accepting the robes of the Angli- 
can priest included such a hidden tendency in an acceptable 
way that could be integrated into his life. 

He was continually obsessed with body imagery which formed 
the almost too constant backdrop for his moralizing satire. The 
quotation given by Bullitt at the beginning of his book on 
Swift’s satire (3) is characteristic: 


To this End I have some time since, with a world of Pains and 
Art, dissected the carcass of Human Nature and read many 
useful Lectures upon the several Parts, both containing and 
Contained; till at last it smelt so strong I could preserve it no 
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—. 
longer. Upon which I have been at great expense to fit up all 
the Bones with exact Contexture and in due Symmetry; so that 
I am ready to show a very compleat Anatomy thereof to all the 
curious Gentlemen and others. 


It is appropriate that Bullitt’s book is subtitled The Anatomy of 
Satire. Again Swift wrote satirically to prove that the stomach 
is the seat of honor. 

In the course of the intimacy between the infant Jonathan 
and the unnamed nurse there was a marked turn for the worst 
described rather vividly in the second voyage of Gulliver. Ht 
is now no longer the oversized, important, threatening figure 
but small, helpless, and endangered among giants. In Brob 
dingnag the disgusting nurse appears. To quote Gulliver: 


She was carrying a child of a year... who immediately spied me 
and began to squall . . . after the usual oratory of infants, to get 
me for a plaything. The mother [nurse] out of indulgence, 
took me up and put me toward the child who presently .. . got 
my head in his mouth where I roared so loud that the urchin 
was frighted and let me drop. I should...have broken my 
neck if the mother had not held her apron under me. The 
nurse - - . was [finally] forced to apply the last remedy of giving 
it suck. ... No object ever disgusted me so much as the sight of 
her monstrous breast. ... It stood prominent six foot and [was] 
sixteen in circumference. The nipple was about half the bigs 
ness of my head; the hue of that and the dug so varified with 
Spots, pimples, and freckles that nothing could appear mort 
nauseous: I had a near sight of her, she sitting down... andl 
standing on the table. [I] reflected upon the fair skins of ou 
Irish ladies who appear so beautiful because they are our owl 
size and their defects not to be seen but through a magnifying 


glass where we find by experiment that the smoothest skins look 
tough, coarse and ill colored, 


It was after this that he was adopted and protected by the litlt 


sir 1 nurse, not yet at puberty, who carried him everyW! 
with her, 


Thus Gulliver bitterly finds the tables turned and himself di 


placed by the infant who was just the age Swift had been W 
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he was kidnaped, and the age at which in the Modest Proposal 
infants of the poor should be eaten by the rich. The picture of 
the breast certainly contains elements of awe and envy turned 
to loathing with the aim of degrading it. It seems likely that 
the nurse became pregnant after her return to England, and 
this pregnancy, together with the subsequent suckling of the 
child upset the little boy Jonathan and aroused in him intensest 
jealousy, biting resentment, and cannibalistic feelings toward 
the infant—projected by Gulliver as felt toward him by the 
infant. 

The image of the nurse’s breast carried with it fear and a 
sense of its similarity to the pregnant abdomen and to an adult 
phallus. This combined image is then rendered less dangerous 
by being made into the female phallus and degraded or fecal- 
ized. The word dug used by Swift in this context is itself close 
to the word dung. Later in the second voyage the bad nurse 
reappears in male form as the evil kidnaping monkey who car- 
ries the small Gulliver as though suckling an infant and does 
actually cram his mouth full of vile stuff which must be picked 
out by the amiable little girl nurse. Here we have clearly the 
turn to the fully homosexual fantasy of fellatio, the reverbera- 
tion of which appears in Swift's own life in his sickness from 
‘too much stone fruit’. In the story the monkey is executed. 
In the Travels two other assaults on the helpless Gulliver are 
made by male creatures; one by a deformed dwarf encountered 
in the Queen's garden, who there knocks Gulliver flat by shaking 
the apple tree so that the fruit falls on his head, and the second 
by a huge frog which hops into his little boat and, jumping 
over him, deposits its odious slime upon his face and clothing. 
Gulliver finally rids himself of this disgusting animal. At about 
the same time Gulliver siezes a linnet the size of a swan by the 
neck with both his hands, causing the enraged bird to beat him 
‘round the head with its wings until it is finally subdued and 
ultimately served for dinner. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 
It has been my intention to give the story of Swift based on th 


known facts and as it is revealed in Gulliver's Travels, and 1 
primarily to make a clinical study of Swift’s neurosis. Since] 
begin however with references to changes in body image and 
fetishism, and since, in the course of presenting the combina 
biographies of Gulliver and of Swift, I unavoidably inclutt 
some pertinent clinical data, it seems appropriate to make# 
few concluding remarks. 

Swift does not seem to have been an overt fetishist, althougll 
in the structure of his personality there is much that he shaté 
with the fetishist. One gets the impression that the anal fixatidll 
was intense and binding, and the genital demands so impaitéll 
or limited at best that there was a total retreat from genital sek 
uality in his early adult life, probably beginning with tht 
unhappy Telationship with Jane Waring, the first of the got 
desses. After this, Swift never again seems willingly to have 
considered marriage, and his expressed demands were that tht 
women who were closest to him should be boys. His genital 
demands were probably partly sublimated through his writings 
but these too bear the Stamp of a strongly anal character. if 


‘boys’ fulfilled his fetishistic need, 

Lemuel Gulliver went a step further than his creator. Hf 
was a mnarried man, but one who was continually escaping {r0l 
his marriage which was predominantly disgusting to iia 
though his Periodic sojourns at home sufficed sometimes for tie 


largely the Projection into activity of Lemuel’s masturbat? 

fantasies which, like the character of Swift, are closely int | 
woven with anal problems and ambitions rather than 
exclusively genital ones, i 


The problems of changes in body size (based on phallic fun 
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tioning)* are characteristically reflected onto the total body, and 
much re-enforced by the theme of the reversal of generations. 
There is much less substitution of different parts of the body 
for the phallus than is to be found in Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, for example; although there are some disguised 
references in the third voyage, in which the phallic problems 
are expressed in the medium of thought rather than that of the 
body itself. A further discussion of the problems of distortions 
of body image and changes of size will be more fruitful when 
it can be combined with a study of Alice and Lewis Carroll. 


4 Greenacre, Phyllis: Certain Relationships Between Fetishism and the Faulty 
Development of the Body Image. In: The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. 
VII. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1953) P- 79+ 
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NOTES ON ORAL SYMBOLISM 
. 


BY JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Despite the recent surge of interest in the clinical manifestations 
of the oral instinctual drives, the literature of psychoanalysis 
contains few references to symbols for these drives. Jones ( 8) 
has suggested that symbols are the product of intrapsychic con- 
flict; where affective inhibition ‘is at its maximum, there arises 
symbolism in its most typical form’. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that a wealth of symbolic representation of the oral in- 
stinctual drives can be gleaned from the analyses of patients in 
conflict over such primitive wishes. The oral drives, libidinal 
and aggressive, may be grouped according to Lewin (9) around 
a triad of the wishes to eat, to be eaten, and to sleep. In this 
communication three symbolic representations associated with 
these drives are discussed: fire, tools, and the fantasy of being 
crushed. 


FIRE 


Since very ancient times fire has symbolized genital sexual pas- 
sion. In his analysis of the Prometheus myth, Freud (6) demon- 
strated, through the mechanism of representation by the oppo- 
Site, that the symbol, fire, is associated with urine. Man’s con- 
quest over fire implied an inhibition of his homosexual impulse 
to extinguish the fire by urinating on it in a (homosexual) 
8roup. This interpretation assigns the symbol to the phallic 
and the urethral drives. In summarizing the literature on 
Pyromania, Fenichel (3) states that in the incendiary perversion 
intense sadistic strivings govern the sexual life, the destructive 
force of fire serving as a symbol for the intensity of the sexual 
urge. In a more recent communication Grinstein (7) empha- 


Sizes that among the myths of various cultures, which involve 
—— 


_ Presented at the midwinter meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
Cation, December 1953. 
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fire, there is represented’ an expression of conflicts over instinc- 
tual tendencies derived from other pregenital drives as well as 
from the urethral libidinal drives. In a study of primitive 
myths concerning fire-breathing dragons, Réheim (r2) related 
the major emphasis of the symbol of fire to the destructive un- 
conscious threats attributed to the vagina. Almansi ( 1) has 
subsequently suggested a fusion of castrating and devouring 
elements in the primitive’s fear of certain gods, Moloch for 
example, who are depicted as having fire within them. 


CASE | 


A female patient had in common with her father an intense 
fear of fire, specifically that the fire would get out of control 
and do tremendous damage, killing people. The father had 
suffered mutilation of one of his limbs through an accident 
when he was a very young child. The patient identified herself 
with the castrated image of her father, nurturing unconscious 
fantasies of obtaining revenge for him and for herself and 
achieving at the same time restitution of the corresponding 
missing organs. She had entertained similar fantasies in child- 
hood and during adolescence concerning the individual who 
had been responsible for the father’s mutilation. These fanta- 
sies became associated in her mind with her envious feelings 
about her older brother. As a little girl she wanted very much 
to have dark curly hair like his and she had been told by her 
mother that if she ate lots of raw carrots her hair would curl, 
an anticipation in which she was sorely disappointed. A com- 
pulsion to stare at the genital region of men was analyzed as a 
displacement into the visual sphere of an oral wish to devour 
and incorporate the phallus. 

During her treatment the patient’s husband failed ina crucial 
professional competition. Through identification with him the 
patient again felt herself castrated. The analyst now repre- 
sented to her the smug, successful victor in professional compe- 
tition and, Within this context in the transference, the wish to re- 
taliate by castrating the analyst became very strong. While the 
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patient was raging, and attributing her husband’s professional 
setback to Jewish competitiveness and favoritism, she had the 
following dream. 

There was a tremendous crematorium furnace. It had a huge 
oval-shaped opening into which the people had been thrust 
and two smaller round glass windows through which she could 
see the flames destroying the victims. 


She connected the two round windows with her eyes and with 
her need to stare at the genitals of men. The huge aperture 
represented a devouring mouth after the fashion of the well- 
known posters advertising the Steeplechase. During the session 
the patient complained of excessive salivation, her stomach 
‘growled’, and she felt, as she put it, an intense ‘angry hunger’, 
The fire in the furnace thus symbolized her consuming oral 
Tage against her husband’s castraters and her own. 


CASE Il 


Two screen memories frequently recurred in the analysis 
of a woman, a professional singer. Anxieties inhibited her per- 
formances, while guilt over her greedy grandiose expectations 
made it impossible for her to express herself aggressively to the 
slightest degree. Her personal relationships were dominated 
by narcissistic object choices, usually omnipotent mother figures, 
with whom the patient was dependently attached or identified. 
She suffered from severe insomnia for which for years she felt 
it necessary to take either a drink or a pill to get some sleep. 
The first screen memory consisted of visiting the charred re- 
mains of a house, recently gutted by fire. This memory caused 
her great sadness. The second memory centered about watch- 
ing a trolley car go up in flames right in front of the patient's 
house. This memory, the older of the two, was uniformly 
linked in the patient’s thoughts with the recollection of listen- 
ing to the recording of a lullaby, The Japanese Sandman, and 
was also accompanied by an intense sadness. 

: The analysis of these two memories led to anxieties concern- 
ing fire. From the age of four, she dreamed repetitively of a 
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fire in the food compartment of the icebox, a dream from which 
she awoke in great anxiety. She also recalled living in terror 
lest the furnace in the cellar explode and destroy the house in a 
roaring conflagration. These anxieties were ultimately traced 
to two sources, the first being the patient’s fear of her psychotic 
mother who managed for the most part to suppress her paranoia 
and her violence but who from time to time lost complete con- 
trol of herself in furious raging outbursts against the patient 
and her father, outbursts in which she would scream, shout, and 
on occasion resort to physical violence. The other stimulus to 
the patient's oral aggressive wishes related to the birth of a 
younger brother whose passive gratification she envied very 
much. The inevitable frustrations of these oral dependent 
wishes, and the need to master the anxiety aroused in the pa- 
tient by the onslaughts of her mother’s oral and other violences, 
resulted in a system of defensive reaction-formations against her 
repressed hostile oral wishes. A masochistic pattern of defeating 
herself in order to spite her mother who was narcissistically 
bound to the patient's career served to discharge some of her 
hostility; nevertheless, from time to time, this pattern of oral 
disappointment was replaced by sudden violent outbursts of 
oral aggression. On one occasion during treatment she screamed 
in rage at her mother with sufficient violence to cause a hemor- 
thage of her yocal cords. When the patient was suppressing her 
anger, or her fear of the anger of others, she would frequently 
— of a battleship, the mouths of its cannons spewing forth 
The oral destructive wishes of this patient toward her mother 
and the fear of her mother’s oral destructiveness toward her 
were uniformally symbolized by fire. 


CASE Ill 


A male patient#a dentist, lost his mother when he was two 
years and two months old. She was standing with him, her only 
child, at her dresser which was covered by a cloth on which 


rested a mirror. The inquisitive child pulled the cloth, top” 
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pling the mirror onto his face. As it broke, the mirror cut a 
deep gash into the bridge of the boy's nose. While the doctor 
was applying a dressing, the mother, according to family tradi- 
tion, was supposed to have said, ‘May I never live to see it if a 
scar forms on his nose’, While his nose was still bandaged, 
the mother contracted pneumonia and died. When the dress- 
ing was removed there was, on the bridge of the patient's nose, 
a scar which thenceforth memorialized to him his dead mother. 
This family legend played a most significant role in the patient’s 
subsequent development, filling him with deep feelings of guilt 
that in some magical way he was responsible for his mother’s 
death. 

At each critical juncture in his life he developed a respiratory 
infection which, through a direct and literal translation of the 
Yiddish term for pneumonia (inflaming of the lungs), the pa- 
tient associated with lungs being on fire. When, for example, 
he was enrolled in public school at the age of six and was asked 
about his mother, he said, ‘She is dead. Her lungs caught on 
fire and she died.’ In his late twenties his plans to marry a first 
cousin, whom he unconsciously connected with his mother, 
were frustrated because he developed pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Although as a dentist he should have been well aware of the 
premonitory symptoms of this disease, he assiduously disre- 
garded them until they could no longer be ignored. He spent 
six years in a sanitarium—several more than the doctors believed 
necessary—consciously enjoying the withdrawal from life in the 
cozy hospital room with the passive dependent gratification of 
being nursed. 

During analytic sessions he adopted a characteristic posture: 
hands clapsed behind his head, feet crossed at the ankles. This 
he called his ‘Peter Ibbetson position’, one which he had as- 
sumed during the years of convalescing from tuberculosis. 
Whenever he wanted to daydream or to slip quietly into sleep 
he would assume this position, spin fantasies, and float off into 
slumber. He was identifying himself with Peter Ibbetson who, 
during the many years of imprisonment, would, upon assuming 
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the same posture, be brought into communion with his lost love 
from whom he had been separated by a cruel fate. According 
to Du Maurier’s story, whenever the hero lay in this position 
his thoughts and the thoughts of his beloved were identical. 
In the analysis it was brought out that this identification with 
Peter Ibbetson was facilitated by the fact that the hero of the 
novel, like the patient, had lost his mother in early childhood, 
and that the subsequent love object was an obvious substitute 
for the mother. 

It was the patient’s firm belief that this novel, which pre- 
sumably he had read, ended with Peter Ibbetson engulfed in 
flames as he stood pressed against the bars of his prison cell. 
Such an incident does not occur anywhere in the book. The 
commanding significance of this false recollection was empha- 
sized by an episode of acting out which took place during his 
analysis. While taking a laboratory course in dental technique 
the patient became involved in a discussion with several of his 
professional colleagues. He had turned his back to the labora- 
tory bench at which he had been working and had unconsciously 
moved into the range of the flame of a Bunsen burner which 
he had been using. When he sensed the odor of burning wool, 
he said jokingly to one of his friends, ‘It sure smells as if some- 
body is burning up’. When his friends investigated they dis- 
covered the back of the patient’s coat enveloped in flames. As 
he had disregarded the onset of the pulmonary inflammation, so 
did he ignore the onset of this conflagration. 

In reporting the incident in analysis the patient made a slip 
of the tongue. Intending to say, ‘It’s my masochism which 
causes me to set myself on fire’, he said instead, ‘It’s my make-a- 
schism which causes me to set myself on fire’. Associations to 
‘make-a-schism’ led to the cut on his nose. The self-punishment 
was apparent, and the patient also recalled that for years he had 
been intrigued with a passage in the novel, World’s Illusion, 
by Jakob Wassermann. In this passage several young couples 
trapped in a barn which is going up in flames decide that since 
they are going to die they might as well die together in the 
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joys of sexual embrace. This reminded the patient of his false 
recollection of the death of Peter Ibbetson. He associated the 
flames with his ‘inflammation of the lungs’, and the bars of 
Peter Ibbetson’s cell with the ribs of the thoracic cage. Thus 
the hypnagogic fantasy of identification with Peter Ibbetson and 
the process of being burned to death represented the wish to 
be united (sexually) with the mother, and a fantasy of being 
devoured and incorporated into her body. 

Fantasies of oral incorporation of the mother and of being 
orally incorporated. by her were related to two other symptoms. 
For a while he complained of gastric discomfort accompanied 
by belching, at which time he said he sensed ‘the taste of the 
tomb’. In his associations he spoke of something gnawing him 
internally, which related the symptoms to the fantasy of a 
dead, destructive, internalized object. Termination of the 
analysis precipitated an attack of asthma. The patient had been 
denying that he would miss the analyst but did admit that he 
would be yearning for the bakeshop around the corner from 
the analyst’s office where the rolls and cakes had become his 
delight. During the last week of treatment when, in the trans- 
ference, his feelings about separation from the analyst-mother 
were being discussed in the context of the patient’s inability 
to cry or his failure to mourn, he developed his first and appar- 
ently only attack of asthma which came to an abrupt termina- 
tion after a very dramatic and emotional session during which 
he wept profusely. 


The imagery of language demonstrates how fire is uncon- 
sciously connected symbolically with the oral drives. In most 
languages the word for burning is related to the word for de- 
vouring or consuming and in some languages, such as the 
Hebrew, ‘to burn up’ is identical with ‘to eat’. In the English 
language a fire is fed, is described as possessing tongues which 
lick, and flames which consume. That most notorious abode 
of fire, Hell, is described as yawning for its victims who must 
inexorably pass into its mouth or through its jaws. 

Fire as a symbol in religious ceremonials, social customs, 
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mythology and cultural folklore is so universal as to render 
impossible anything more than a few suggestions concerning 
fresh insights which may be gained through an appreciation 
of the oral significance of this symbol. Myths concerning the 
fire-breathing dragon represent projected fantasies of over- 
coming prephallic anxieties concerning the fear (or wish) of 
being devoured. The same may be said to apply to the big bad 
wolf in the story of The Three Little Pigs and to the witch in 
Hansel and Gretel—both of whom threaten to eat their victims 
and in the end meet their poetically just fate by being them- 
selves consigned to the fire, that is, by being themselves eaten 
in accordance with the talion principle. Examples of this sort 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 

In religious ritual, consigning the sacrificial animal to the 
fire on the altar is suggested as representing a communal re- 
enactment of the elements of the totem feast. Permission to 
kill and devour the totem animal is granted the priest and 
through symbolic identification with him the members of the 
group unconsciously gratify their parricidal and cannibalistic 
wishes. In ancient religions the priests had the prerogative of 
eating the flesh of the animals sacrificed as burnt offerings. 
By the independent but complementary transformation of the 
aim and the object, a process common in dream and symptom- 
formation (2), the fiery sacrifice of the animal evolves into the 
sacrament of communion. The flesh and blood of the animal 
are replaced by more remote representatives of the human 
body, namely, the wafer and the wine, but the element of de- 
vouring, heretofore distorted by the act of burning, re-emerges 
undisguised in the oral incorporation of the host in the sacra- 
ment of communion. In funeral rites, the ritual pyre and 
cremation may be interpreted, as is burial in the earth, as @ 
re-entry into the immortality of the womb; in the former 
instance, however, the route of oral ingestion is represented by 
burning. 

The oral significance of the symbol, fire, fulfils the typical 
attributes of true symbolism as proposed by Rank and Sachs 
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(11) and modified by Jones (8): ‘Representation of unconscious 
material; constant meaning or very limited scope or variation 
in meaning; nondependence on individual factors only; evolu- 
tionary basis as regards both the individual and the race; lin- 
guistic connections between the symbol and the idea symbolized; 
biogenetic parallels with the symbolism as found in the indivi- 
dual existing in myths, cults, religions, etc.’ 


TOOLS 

In a recent study Lorand (ro) reviewed the literature in which 
the teeth represent symbols. Because the teeth are so intimately 
related to the discharge of oral drives, especially aggression, 
symbols for the teeth seem to be chosen primarily according to 
their functional significance. Tools constitute psychological 
projections and extensions into the external world of the organs 
and their functions. Certain tools, therefore, are especially 
Suited to represent the extension of the functions of the teeth 
in discharging the oral drives. 


CASE IV 


A depressed suicidal male patient reported a dream in which 
he was hacking’ away with a spade at a mass of spaghetti covered 
with streaks of tomato sauce. The dream occurred in the con- 
text of analyzing the patient’s extreme oral envy and intense 
oral-sadistic wishes. He had had a most traumatic experience 
of weaning from the breast after a period of gross overindul- 
gence, When, at the age of four, a younger brother was born, 
the patient tried to tear him away from the breast. He recalled 
climbing into his mother’s bed and attempting to take her 
breast into his mouth. He was envious of the financial security 
and the superior knowledge of the analyst whose place he wished 
to take. Of the pertinent associations to the dream the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: digging with a spade was connected 
With the idea of digging the analyst’s grave; the mass of spa- 
Shetti covered with tomato sauce reminded him of the appear- 
ance of the human brain streaked with blood. The dream 
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expressed the wish to take the analyst’s place by killing and 
devouring him, especially his brain. Hacking corresponded 
to a wish to destroy the analyst’s brain with his teeth. ‘ 


Pronged, wedge-shaped, chopping tools in general may sym- 
bolize teeth. The patient who was a dentist dreamed of teeth 
as meat choppers. A woman’s fantasy of combing feces with a 
pocket comb proved to be a distorted coprophagic wish derived 
from the impulse to bite and incorporate her brother’s penis. 
The comb represented her teeth, the feces her brother’s phallus. 
The patient who dreamed of the crematorium had a fear of 
scissors and knives which represented a fear of her own oral 
castrative wishes. In the fantasy of a male patient the devil's 
pitchfork was an upward displacement of the teeth of the 
symbolic vagina dentata. 


FANTASIES OF BEING CRUSHED 


The fantasy of being crushed as part of a suicidal wish appears 
in Freud’s paper (5), The Psychogenesis of a Case of Homo- 
sexuality ina Woman. In attempting suicide, his patient threw 
herself from a height onto the tracks of a railway siding. He 
interpreted this deed as the acting out of a fantasy of bearing a 
child, relating the idea of falling to the idea of giving birth. 
This paper dates from a period before the significance of the 
precedipal drives, and especially the oral, was appreciated in the 
genesis of female homosexuality. 

Suicidal fantasies of being crushed by the hoofs of a horse 
or by the wheels of a subway train were prominent in the analy- 
sis of a female homosexual patient, a borderline schizophrenic. 
Her dreams, symptomatology, and the organization of her life 
demonstrated the ubiquity of a passive oral wish to be reunited 
with the mother in a fantasy of being reincorporated into the 
maternal womb or stomach. In analyzing this specific form of 
suicide, she associated the clickety-clack of the horse’s hoofs and 
of the subway wheels on the rails with the sound of gnashing 
teeth. This fantasy of suicide symbolized not having a child 
but being a child in the most intimate union with the mother 
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through a wish to be devoured and reincorporated. 

The fear of being bitten and devoured figured importantly 
in the phobia of little Hans (4). During his illness he had 
obviously been identified with a horse, a substitute for the 
aggressor. Hans was terrified by the activities of the horse’s 
hoofs and like the horse he ‘made a row with the feet’. The 
sounds of hoofs and the sight of the horse pawing with its foot 
struck terror in his heart. It would seem probable from these 
observations, therefore, that these anxieties of little Hans might 
be explained as a downward displacement to the horse’s hoofs 
of the threatened danger from the horse’s teeth.? 


SUMMARY 

Fire may symbolize activities deriving from various levels of libid- 
inal and aggressive development. In this paper the oral roots 
of certain significances of the symbol, fire, are demonstrated. 
Fire may symbolize active and passive libidinal and aggressive 
oral wishes. The passive oral wish to be devoured or the wish 
actively to devour may become manifest through various sym- 
bolic representations of the teeth. Specific suicidal fantasies 
centering about the idea of being crushed may represent con- 
crete manifestations of a primitive oral wish to be reunited in 
sleep and death with the mother in a fantasy of being eaten, 
swallowed, and incorporated. 


1¥For this suggestion I am indebted to Dr. Bertram D. Lewin. 
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A UNITARY HYPOTHESIS OF EMOTION: 


1. ANXIETY, EMOTIONS OF DIS- 
PLEASURE, AND AFFECTIVE DISORDERS 


BY ABRAM BLAU, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Anxiety is perhaps the commonest of the emotions, yet the theory 
of its origin and expression is unsatisfactory and its relation to 
other emotions is indistinct. In his last discussion of anxiety, 
Freud (zg) stated: ‘This is the most difficult task that has been 
set us, but the difficulty does not lie in the incompleteness of our 
observations, for it is actually the commonest and most familiar 
phenomena that present us with such riddles; nor does it lie in 
the remoteness of the speculations to which these phenomena 
give rise, for speculation hardly comes into the picture in this 
connection. No, it is genuinely a question of hypotheses; that 
is to say, of the introduction of the right abstract ideas, and of 
their application to the raw material of observation so as to 
bring order and lucidity into it.’ 

The extensiveness of the literature attests to the wide inter- 
est inemotion. Many excellent psychoanalytic reviews of emo- 
tion have been presented by Brierley (4), Glover (20), Green- 
acre (2r), and Rapaport (29); other comprehensive reviews are 
offered by MacCurdy (26), Ruckmick (30), Young (36), and 
Reymert (27). The outstanding original contributions on emo- 
tion are by Spinoza, Darwin, James, Cannon, and Freud. 

The purpose of this paper is to offer a hypothesis of anxiety 
as the primary emotion of displeasure and the basic source 
of other emotions of displeasure. In essence, the idea was first 
Proposed by Spinoza, and recently many others have been think- 
ing similarly (34, 3, 31). In agreement with Freud, I see our 
need as not for new observations but rather for a reorgani- 
zation of what we already know: Much confusion seems to 
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arise from a lack of precise designations, concepts, and methods 
of observation. There is insufficient accord about the meanings 
of such basic terms as feelings, anxiety, emotion, and affect; 
inadequate differentiation of the physiological and psychological 
aspects of emotion; a confusion of the objective and subjective 
components; and insufficient appreciation of the effect of en- 
vironment on the development of emotion. When these differ- 
ent aspects are more adequately defined, it seems possible to 
outline ordered, genetic interrelationships and generalizations 
which are applicable to both the normal and the clinical phe- 
nomena of emotion. 


EMOTION IN GENERAL 


We are so accustomed to speaking about emotion in a concrete 
manner that we often slip into the error of treating it as a 
concrete object. Emotion is rather an aspect of living behavior. 
Spinoza points out that emotions are not states but transitions, 
and always part of a moving, integrated complex of organism 
and situation. Even though we talk about emotions such as 
love, anger, and hate, these are abstractions which never exist 
by themselves. For example, fear does not exist separate from 
a frightened person reacting to a frightening situation. Emo- 
tion always has three facets: the abstract subjective quality 
which gives the emotion its designation, the specific physio- 
logical and psychological reactions of the organism, and the 
situation in which the emotion occurs. 

The word ‘emotion’ is used here to connote both the sub- 
jective aspect and the outward expression. In psychoanalytic 
writings the terms emotion and affect are often used inter- 
changeably for these two aspects, disregarding the important 
distinctions between the inner and outer manifestations. For 
scientific exactness, MacCurdy (26) suggested that emotional 
affect be reserved for the subjective aspect of emotion. For the 
outward manifestations, we can follow Darwin (6) who used 
emotional expression. This differentiation for these two aspects 
of emotion leads to much greater clarity. 
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The Physiology of Emotion. All behavior can be analyzed 
into innate and acquired aspects. The roots of emotion are 
found in the basic function of survival and the perpetuation of 
vital activities of the organism. ‘These functions play their 
part primarily in the visceral sphere. All other activities of the 
organism, animal or human, are subsidiary no matter how com- 
plex they may become. 

‘As demonstrated by Cannon (5), the vital organism is made 
up of extremely unstable material that must be fed and pro- 
tected for activity and growth. A fine balance of homeostatic 
equilibrium is maintained by intricate automatic physiological 
mechanisms through the vegetative autonomic system. The 
sympathetic nervous system acts against threats to the basic 
integrity of the organism and the parasympathetic system serves 
to store and maintain supplies for current needs and growth. 
This pair of automatic visceral activities becomes expressed as 
imbalance and balance, dissatisfaction and satisfaction, dis- 
pleasure and pleasure. Outwardly these are represented as 
emotion. 

This idea about emotion was probably first presented by 
Spinoza (33). He states: ‘I do not attribute to nature either 
beauty or deformity, order or confusion. Only in relation to 
our imagination can things be called beautiful or ugly, well- 
ordered or confused.’ Every organic body endeavors to pre- 
serve itself. This endeavor is nothing arbitrary or miracu- 
lous; it is merely that equilibrium by which the organism is 
constituted. Whatever is felt to heighten vital activity gives 
pleasure; whatever is felt to lower such activity causes pain. 
Spinoza states furthermore that the goal of conduct is happi- 
ness, and happiness is simply the presence of pleasure and the 
absence of pain. All human feelings are derived from pleasure 
and pain. Man does not desire a thing because he thinks it is 
Bood, or shun it because he considers it bad; rather, he consid- 
€rs anything good if he desires it, and regards it as bad if he has 
an aversion to it. Spinoza’s definition states: “By emotion 
( affectus) I understand the modifications of the body by which 
the power of action in the body is increased or diminished, aided 
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or restrained, and at the same time the ideas of these modifica- 
tions’. 

Before birth the foetus has the benefit of the uniformity of 
the mother’s internal milieu. Effectively protected, it lives a 
calm parasitic existence with adequate supplies. The question 
whether emotional states occur before birth is unanswered. 
Mothers report feeling sudden outbursts of activity by the foetus 
and one may suggest that some of these resemble the emotional 
reactions of postnatal life. 

In the newborn one can distinguish two opposite reactions, 
a syntonic and a dystonic state. In the syntonic state, the young 
infant is placid, and the organism appears to be moving at a 
steady unperturbed pace in an apparently efficient manner. In 
a setting of equanimity, the infant sleeps, or when awake kicks 

_its legs, waves its arms, wiggles, squirms, and vocalizes in a 
relaxed, diffuse, nonspecific manner. These early movements 
are undirected, purposeless, and haphazard. Nutritive satis- 
factions and all kinds of supportive and protective stimuli 
elicit this relaxed state, as do also such vegetative activities 
as rest, sleep, muscular play, rhythmic motion, and stimuli of 
stroking, petting, and fondling, especially of the erogenous 
zones. The syntonic state has a parasympathetic visceral pat- 
tern represented by smooth digestive processes and slow steady 
pulse. 

In contrast, loud noises, all kinds of painful stimuli, loss 
of support, and firm restriction of the trunk and limbs pro- | 
duce dystonic agitation. The arms and legs make wild slash- 
ing movements, the body stiffens, and the infant tends to cry 
scream, or hold its breath. This reaction occurs immediately 
after birth. Later it also arises Spontaneously in response to 
internal stimuli of hunger, thirst, and colic. If the stimulus 
is not diminished, the reaction increases in tempo and vio- 
lence to a state of extreme excitement until the infant finally 
becomes quiet from sheer exhaustion. The visceral concomi- 
tants of the dystonic reaction follow the emergency sympathetic 
pattern of accelerated pulse, disturbed breathing, and perspita 
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The Psychology of Emotion. The psychological features of 
emotion are in an entirely different field from the physiological. 
Psychology involves the central nervous system, and includes 
sensation, perception, voluntary motor activities, ideation, and 
language. While the physiological aspect of emotion is innate 
and hereditary, its psychology is an individual development 
influenced by the environment and the culture and having a 
separate ontogenetic history. The outstanding feature of psy- 
chological development is the process of learning’ by experience 
and education. 

During the first three months of life there is as yet no real 
psychology of emotion, only a physiology of emotion. Psy- 
chology of emotion begins when the integrating functions of the 
central nervous system and the ego mature sufficiently to link 
the ego with the inner organism and with the outside world. 

The young child learns gradually to perceive and evaluate 
the possibilities in outside situations for satisfaction or frustra- 
tion, for pleasure or pain. It also learns various ways of behay- 
ing in these situations. The better and earlier these possibilities 
are recognized, the sooner and more efficiently can it plan for 
these contingencies. With better perception of inner events, 
the significance of personal needs is better understood. As 
motor capacities develop, the individual learns how to use 
these capacities to increase his field of action. Not only can 
he then perceive what needs to be done, but he becomes capable 
of doing it. He learns various ways of acting in unpleasant 
and pleasant situations; some are conventional solutions found 
ready-made by his culture, others are personal and original. 
In human beings the faculty of language spreads intricately into 
Many areas of emotional behavior. The naming of various 
Teactions, for example, becomes useful both for objective des- 
ignation of emotion in others and for subjective ideational 
manipulation inside oneself. In this manner a multitude of 


11 use the term ‘learning’ here in the broadest sense to mean all acquired 
developments—conscious and unconscious, overt and tacit, intellectual and motor 
—Tesulting from the interaction and adaptation of the individual with his en- 
“ironment, 


separate emotional reactions, both affective and expressive, 
acquired as variations in reaction to different situations. 

Cultural variations account for much of the specificity 
emotional expressions characteristic of different cultures (23) 
and for the differences between languages that often 
translations inadequate. Landis (24) and others proved that 
emotion as it is observed in facial expressions is not an inna’ 
pattern. Wide individual differences occur and there are no 
uniform characteristics for separate emotions. The common 
names of emotions refer typically to the situations that induce 
them rather than to the facial responses. The familiar emo- 
tional expressions assumed by actors, portrayed in paintings, 
or shown by people in everyday life, are conventional forms 
derived from the cultural background and need for communica- 
tion much as is the spoken word. 

As emotional expression matures, many intricate combina- 
tions develop and it is not always possible to classify a compli- © 
cated emotion as distinctly displeasurable or pleasurable. These 
qualities may be blended and the stronger will color the emo- 
tion. Painful hunger is displeasurable but a moderate appetite 
in expectation of a good dinner is pleasurable. Extreme 
sexual tension may be painful and disturbing even when pleas- 
urable gratification is in the offing. Such combinations of 
Opposite emotions may account in part for the apparent incon- 
sistencies of physiological and other reactions -in certain emo- 
tions. 

The Detailed Composition of Affect. We are all familiar 
with the difficulty of communicating the phenomenon of 
affect. Because affect is a personal and often elusive experi- 
ence, it is difficult to describe. Its components however aré 
well understood. 

Affect consists of inner kinetic perceptions of a pleasant or 
unpleasant quality. It is not localized to one part of the body, 
but colors the whole personality diffusely. Involving all aspects 
of behavior, it may be mild and negligible, or powerful and 
obtrusive; but always it is a shifting kinetic background to con 
duct. Unpleasantness is associated with pain, tension, and — 
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reactions of avoidance, withdrawal, and rejection. Pleasant- 
ness is connected with relaxation and reactions of seeking, ap- 
proach, and desire. The painful state of tension is more pro- 
vocative of change, while pleasure is conservative and conducive 
of acquiescence. 

Since only human beings have communication through lan- 
guage regarding subjective reactions, our knowledge of affect 
is limited to man. A common error is to confuse affect with 
its expressive counterparts. For example, an actor may act 
as if angry, afraid, or depressed, but not feel so. Affect exists 
only when he feels or perceives it. One can no more harbor 
a perception of fear of which one is unaware than an unrecog- 
nized pain. A man blanches but denies a sense of fear to the 
disbelief of observers; yet he may be quite truthful because he 
is the only one who can speak authoritatively about his per- 
ceptions, and this is probably the only subject in which dogma- 
tism is both justified and inevitable. 

Indeed affect can be comprehended by one person in another 
only in a coarse, general way. Certain gross affects, such as 
fear, anger, love, have apparently similar forms of expression 
and are presumed to be experienced by all in a similar way. 
We assume that we feel when angry the same as another angry 
person. This is all presumption. When we go further and 
assume that a dog feels anger and a rabbit fear, we are only 
speculating. The fact is that even with simple sensations, such 
as the pain of a pinprick, there is no assurance that the feelings 
in any two people are the same. 

Affect may be divided into three components: enteroceptive, 
proprioceptive, and verbal. Enteroceptive affect is an aware- 
ness of visceral reactions, such as accelerations of the heart rate, 
muscular tension, or a feeling of faintness. Although it is per- 
ceived, it may not always be possible to verbalize this experi- 
ence. It is a sort of private personal perception of the vegetative 
changes; moreover these visceral tensions become more poignant 
When appropriate expression toward the outer environment 
is blocked. The visceral perceptions are probably the earliest 
and most basic components of affect. Young children are 
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unfortunately restricted to this one form since their capacity 
for language is yet undeveloped and motor expression is limited 
by their immaturity and the many cultural restrictions imposed 
on them. 

_Proprioceptive affect is an awareness of an action or an im- 
pulse for some motor action. The perception is of a muscular 
sensation or an ideational representation of a motor action. 
Desire, wish, inclination, and want are more or less synonymous 
verbal designations of this pressure to action, or conscious im- 
pulse or movement toward an object or experience. When the 
perception of the impulse is associated with pleasure, it has 
the coloring of a desire. If the impulse is one of avoidance, of 
escape or flight, the affect is one of displeasure. The well-known 
James-Lange-Sergei theory of emotion postulated that the action 
produces the affect, ‘that we feel sorry because we cry, angry 
because we strike, afraid because we tremble’ (22). More cor- 
rectly, affect and expressive response may be regarded as related 
aspects of one process, with the idea of motion certainly part 
of the perception of the affect. 

The perception of affect in terms of speech is a third compo- 
nent which is an acquisition that appears relatively late. Verbal 
affect consists of identifying in words the enteroceptive and pro- 
prioceptive reactions. With some of the most poignant affects 
such as evoked by thoughts, dreams, a sunset, listening to a 
symphony, or reading a book, there may be no discernible ex- 
pression of the emotional responses. Often during such experi- 
ences not a muscle may move to betray to an observer the ecstasy 
or torment occurring within the individual; what is more, the 
affect is often beyond the individual's capacity to express in 
words or other actions should he wish to do so. In fact, the best 
descriptions of affect are in the writings of literary artists and, 
except for the cruder emotions, even these artists find direct 
language deficient and must resort to metaphors and similes. 

: The Expression of Emotion. Only a small portion of objec- 
tive emotional behavior is innate; this includes visceral responses 
such as pallor, perspiration, and tremor. For the most part, 
emotional expression is acquired by learning certain reactions 
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of the skeletal motor system, of language, and of ideation. 

A child conforms to the standards of emotional behavior of 
its group, just as it acquires speech, skills, and other characteris- 
tics of its culture. It learms what to fear, when to weep or 
laugh, and how to show its love. Coincidentally, it also learns 
how to interpret the conventional facial and other signs of emo- 
tion in others; this learning is part of its formal and tacit edu- 
cation to become a member of society. 


EMOTIONS OF DISPLEASURE 

Starting from the hypothesis that emotion is a reaction to 
visceral balance and imbalance, we can classify all emotions as 
arising from pleasure or displeasure. Wishing here to discuss 
only the displeasurable emotions, I regard anxiety as the pri- 
mary innate emotion of displeasure from which the great variety 
of displeasurable emotions have evolved. As the child develops, 
reaction patterns of aggression, evasion, or submission are 
formed into the secondary displeasurable emotions of rage, fear, 
and depression. Still later, tertiary displeasurable emotions 
become manifest and these include guilt, shame, and disgust. 

Anxiety—The Primary Displeasurable Emotion. Little un- 
derstanding of the nature of anxiety existed before the begin- 
ning of the present century. Freud (rz) in his description of 
‘actual anxiety neurosis’ suggested that the symptoms of anxiety 
were due to a deficient discharge of sexual excitement. Later 
Freud related anxiety to the instinct of self-preservation, an 
idea which he discarded with the development of his concept 
of narcissism (73). . In 1926 he showed that anxiety developed 
as a defensive reaction signaling danger (18). 

Anxiety occurs at times in all people. It is a physiological 
response to disturbances in balance of the basic visceral economy. 
Anxiety is normal when stirred up to an appropriate degree by 
reasonable stimuli, whereas pathological anxiety is excessive, 
out of order, or excited by inconsequential provocations. When 
we speak of normal, neurotic, or psychotic anxiety, we refer 
chiefly to the quality of the individual's reaction to a particular 
Provocation. 

Anxiety, like all emotion, has many facets: physiological and 
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psychological, subjective and objective, affective and expressive. 

We can know of anxiety in the infant only by observation. 
Freud called attention to its first appearance in the diffuse dys- 
tonic reaction immediately following birth. A similar total and 
overwhelming reaction involving the entire organism occurs 
whenever an infant's homeostasis is disturbed by hunger, thirst, 
inner discomfort, or outside stimuli that interfere with its bal- 
ance. 

All that we can know about the subjective experience of 
early infantile anxiety is based on the resemblance of its outer 
manifestations to later anxiety reactions. The infant’s capacity 
for inner perception is undeveloped and, as we have shown, 
there is as yet no psychology of emotion or affect, merely a 
physiological response. Only as the perceptive capacities evolve, 
can an inner awareness of unpleasantness become associated with 
anxiety and then there begins for the first time a full-fledged 
reaction with affect comparable to the adult reaction. Some 
observers may object to the term anxiety for the primitive 
undifferentiated reaction and prefer to designate it as unlust, 
unpleasure, or excitement. This is certainly not a disagreement 
but a question of semantics and perhaps a finer degree of sub- 
classification. The neonatal reaction is unquestionably the 
anlage of later anxiety which retains many similar basic features. 
The latter is merely more differentiated and, to my mind, differ- 
ent designations obscure the genetic relationship. It seems bet- 
ter simply to qualify the former as ‘primary infantile’ or ‘prim- 
itive’ anxiety and retain for the latter its well-established des- 
ignation, ‘anxiety’. 

The physiological expressions of anxiety are adrenosympa- 
thetic and are known clinically as anxiety equivalents. ‘These 
include, among many others, palpitation, dryness of the mouth, 
and gastrointestinal hyperactivity. These visceral responses 
change very little after birth except that they acquire a some- 
what favored localization in one system of organs. One person 
may react most intensely by cardiovascular, another by gastro- 
intestinal, a third by Tespiratory reactions. The reason for the 
special localizations of the reaction in one organ system in dis- 
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cordant isolation from the rest of the body is not as yet well 
understood; it often produces chronic effects which form the 
basis of so-called psychosomatic conditions. Probably the locali- 
zation is due to an infantile trauma and fixation. 


The cardinal feature of anxiety is its vagueness. This quality 
characterizes both its affective and expressive aspects. The affect 
of anxiety is perceived as an uneasiness of varying degrees of 
painfulness and pressure, together with a quality of uncertain 
foreboding. The expression of anxiety includes diffuse activity 
from mild excitement to extreme restlessness. But like its affect, 
the activity is objectless and undirected. Extraordinarily alert 
and expectant, the individual is ready to adapt to changes in 
the outer situation. 

The wide range of responses to anxiety is well known. For 
example, mild anxiety is felt in reading stirring passages of a 
book, or just before the trigger is pulled in hunting. At such 
times the person is on the qui vive, with no definite purpose 
other than the most general one of being ready for anything. 
Similar reactions, but with greater urgency and restlessness, 
occur in more disturbing situations. Extreme degrees of anx- 
iety, apparently out of proportion to the external stimulus, 
occur among neurotic and psychotic individuals. Regression to 
extreme anxiety, duplicating the anxiety of birth, may appear 
when the stimulus is great, sudden, and overwhelming. A sud- 
den exposure to great danger catches the organism unaware and 
unprepared. ‘This widespread diffuse paralyzing reaction of 
disorganization is known as shock or panic. Rational conduct is 
paralyzed; fragmentation and shattering of habitual reactions 
occur and there is regression to infantile reactions: the indivi- 
dual is said to ‘lose his head’ or ‘go to pieces’. Inhibitory learned 
Processes are detached and the person says and does things that 
under normal circumstances he would avoid. Prolonged states 
of anxiety may occur in continuously difficult situations which 
cannot be resolved, such as the maladjustment of some men in 
Military service. Free-floating anxiety with no apparent cause 
Tesults from unconscious conflicts. 

What is the significance of anxiety? It is generally accepted 
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that anxiety is associated with danger to the integrity of the 
organism and that it is related to defensive reactions. Two 
components can be distinguished: a direct defensive reaction 
against immediate danger, and a more remote signal reaction 
against forthcoming danger. Although these reactions are often 
mixed, the defensive reaction includes the innate physiological 
features described by Cannon, and the signal reaction is the 
psychological one studied by Freud. Freud (13) distinguished 
the two phases in these words: “To anxiety in later life were 
thus attributed two modes of origin: the one involuntary, auto- 
matic, economically justified whenever there arose a situation 
of danger analogous to birth; the other produced by the ego 
when such a situation merely threatened, in order to procure 
its avoidance’. 

Thus the defensive reaction of anxiety is concerned with the 
basic visceral economy. It includes many autonomic, involun- 
tary responses such as tachycardia and a release of glucose into 
the blood stream. The danger that anxiety counteracts is a 
disturbance of homeostasis that ultimately threatens survival; 
hence, in states of severe anxiety the individual appears to be 
contending with a matter of life or death. 

The signal of anxiety increases with the growth of perceptive 
and executive capacities of the ego as it becomes able to recog- 
nize anxiety-producing stimuli at a distance in space and time, 
the true beginning of the psychology of anxiety. Forewarned 
becomes forearmed, immediate danger changes to possible dan- 
ger, time 1s available for preparation, and the stimuli have less 
immediacy; accordingly, a modified reaction is called for, with 
smaller anticipatory changes in the visceral sphere and more 
alert searching in the intellectual and motor organization. In 
addition to learning these attenuations in response, the ego 
also learns to react to many new provocations of anxiety. Both 
these modifications of response are parts of the process which 
Fenichel (zo) aptly named ‘taming’. 

The tae organized and voluntary defensive reactions that 
follow anxiety are not part of the emotion of anxiety itself but 
part of the more advanced secondary and tertiary displeasurable 
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emotions, of which anxiety may be a momentary or prolonged 
precursor. Nevertheless, pure anxiety, mild or great, normal 
or pathological, remains a frequent occurrence throughout life. 
Until it gives way to the more expanded emotions or until the 
stimulus for it is removed, it is one of the most painful and 
intolerable forms of displeasure. Most anxiety reactions are 
normal everyday occurrences and are relieved spontaneously and 
individually; a smaller number call for assistance by friends, 
physicians, social workers, or others who help people in situa- 
tions of disturbing reality; and probably the smallest group, 
despite the frequency of anxiety as a disturbing symptom among 
psychiatric patients, comes to the attention of psychiatrists. 

Secondary Emotions of Displeasure. We can now trace the 
development of the secondary and tertiary emotions which have 
organized patterns of reaction. These I do not regard as innate 
reactions like anxiety, but as learned responses evolving from 
anxiety. The emotion of displeasure assumes significance for 
the ego in aggressive, evasive, submissive, and other kinds of 
behavior. Patterned into specific voluntary motor behavior, 
linguistic symbols, ideational terms, and affective reactions, a 
new quality of control and mastery by the developing individual 
becomes apparent. By contrast, the physiological reactions of 
anxiety continue as more or less unmodified components under- 
lying these emotions. 

The secondary differentiation of displeasurable emotions may 
be divided into three categories: rage—patterns of aggression; 
fear—patterns of evasion; and depression—patterns of submis- 
sion. 

Watson of the behaviorist school of psychology (35) described 
three innate primary emotions, love, fear, and rage, in the new- 
born. However he was clearly making the mistake of reading 
Into the infantile reactions a meaning as yet beyond the infant's 
Capacity. The young baby is capable only of experiencing primi- 
tive anxiety and primitive pleasure. If the baby was free to 
Move when a stimulus of noise or dropping was employed, Wat- 
Son interpreted the muscular activity as the ‘withdrawing move- 
Ments’ of the emotion of fear. If restraint was the stimulus, he 
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interpreted the identical pattern of visceral and muscular move- 
ment as the ‘struggling’ of rage. At this early stage it is most 
questionable whether the infant has any response to displeasure 
other than anxiety and can really differentiate between fear and 
rage. 

The helpless baby can do very little at first about its anxiety 
except cry and make wild purposeless movements. Little by 
little it learns to anticipate discomfort or danger by lesser indi- 
cations and also how to undertake defensive action. Fenichel 
(zo) demonstrates how the sense of danger becomes elaborated 
from visceral discomfort into the recognized, the remembered, 
or the anticipated situation of helplessness which makes one 
liable to injury or loss. With the advantage of this knowledge, 
the danger is anticipated before its real appearance so that the 
organism can prepare itself. Anxiety is felt before the actual 
danger and, as we have shown, then assumes its second role of 
warning signal. 

The child learns to make distinctions and vary its responses 
to diverse situations. Separate muscular and ideational patterns 
are gradually developed. For example, it learns to distinguish 
disturbing situations that are best met by aggression from those 
that require Tunning away. Numerous discrete reactions are 
delineated from the diffuse anxiety responses to form directed 
patterns appropriate to each situation, Thus responses of dis- 
pleasure plus learned aggressive movements are stereotyped as 
the rage response. Eventually, too, word symbols or names are 
associated with both the affective and expressive features. In 
this manner, a great variety of secondary emotions of displeasure 
are developed, some distinct, some showing only fine nuances of 
difference from others, 

In rage, the child tries to attack and destroy the threatening 
agent, often a frustrating one. The early rages are violent, sav- 
age, and extreme, the typical temper tantrums of infancy and 
childhood and the outbursts of temper in later life. Since the 
mouth is one of the first organs to gain voluntary control, chil- 
dren, like animals, use it for aggressive purposes. The extremes 
of rage are slowly modified into many lesser responses, such as 
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anger, resentment, and irritation; also as hatred, hostility, and 
jealousy. Among these the corresponding motor and ideational 
behavior is subdued to milder forms of aggressiveness that are 
more appropriate to the stimulus (8). Acts of physical violence 
are the most obvious form of aggression. Fantasies of ‘getting 
even’ as a detailed plan of revenge may take the place of overt 
acts. 

A common way in childhood of expressing animosity is by 
negativism which is probably the first effective means of aggres- 
sion possible. It assumes many forms, such as stubbornness and 
perverseness. 

As in all accultural behavior, aggressiveness is molded into 
defined patterns, some prohibited, others tolerated, and a few 
rewarded by social approval. 

It is often difficult to say exactly where rage ends and fear 
begins in the secondary reactions of displeasure. Frequently 
there is considerable vacillation between these two attitudes. 
Even an adult when confronted by an unexpected opponent may 
waver between fight and flight, between rage and fear, without 
any observable change in his visceral state as he shifts from one 
to the other. 

In fear the initial reaction is to flee from the danger. Whether 
we are frightened by a real robber at night or by the illusion 
of an intruder, the fear is always a psychic reality, no matter 
what the provocation. This statement disagrees with the differ- 
entiation often made that fear is a reaction to an external dan- 
Ser and that anxiety is a threat from within the individual. In 
my opinion, the distinction between anxiety and fear rests rather 
m the undifferentiated or differentiated form of the reaction 
and each may result from either real or fantasied stimuli. In 
the preceding example, although the intruder is in one case 
Teal and in the other fantasied, the fearful reaction of appre- 
hensive flight is similar. The principal difference lies in the 
Specific means that must be used to resolve each situation. The 
one distinguishing feature of fear is the pattern of evasion. As 
With rage, there are many nuances in the range of reactions to 
fear, including dread, timidity, and shyness. 
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Depression is considered to be the displeasurable emotion of 
defeat. When flight from danger or fighting rage are impos- 
sible, failure must be accepted, and depression follows. Such 
failure, as we know, is caused by the loss of a highly cathected 
object, or gratification. Depression is associated with lowering 
of self-esteem and apprehension of a complete breakdown of the 
subject's adequacy. It may appear after an actual loss as in 
mourning, or it may be the emotion that warns of a threatened 
loss. The suffering felt by an infant in early separation from 
its mother at a time when it is yet unable to distinguish tem- 
porary absence from permanent loss is considered by Freud (78) 
the prototype of depression. He describes how the child learns 
by repeated consoling experiences and play involving separation 
to suffer longing without despair. 

Various modifications in degree and quality of depression 
include sadness, discouragement, and disappointment. In its 
more fully developed forms, depression is complicated by mix- 
tures with tertiary emotional States, particularly shame and 
guilt. Combinations with Tage and fear are also common. 

Expressed by retardation of thinking and acting, depression 
may go on to near paralysis and even stupor. Crying is an acute 
reaction more common among children and women in our cul- 
ture. With apprehension of inadequacy, hopelessness, and im- 
pending death, suicidal acts may occur either overtly or covertly 
in such forms as anorexia, inability to work, and withdrawal of 
interest from the environment. Defensive aggressive compo- 
nents may emerge as significant associated reactions combined 
with rage, 

The common occurrence of depression in children from earli- 
est infancy has been overlooked by many observers, partly be- 
cause our culture has a tendency to prolong the myth of the 
blissful happiness of childhood and partly because the reactions 
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Tertiary Emotions of Displeasure. ‘The third stage of emo- 
tional development comes with fuller maturation of the per- 
sonality. ‘The expressions of displeasure assume more elaborate 
forms as the child develops. It learns to take personal responsi- 
bility for its behavior as its ego ideals and prohibitions become 
organized into the superego and the total personality becomes 
more complicated by higher standards. Instead of being a mere 
pawn moved by the whim of parents and other adults and by 
the pressures of the physical environment, the child learns for 
itself what are acceptable and unacceptable patterns of behay- 
ior. Three groups of tertiary emotions of displeasure—guilt, 
shame, and disgust—may be taken as the prototypes of the ter- 
tiary reactions. Frequently these combine with rage, fear, and 
depression to form even more complicated combinations. The 
tertiary emotions of displeasure, because of their complexity, 
cannot be delimited as clearly as the relatively more simple sec- 
ondary emotions of displeasure and probably more groups than 
three might be distinguished. 

Guilt is the emotion of displeasure associated with a sense of 
wrongdoing and a fear of punishment by another person or by 
one's own ego or superego. Guilt is a self-condemnatory painful » 
judgment which has a quality of remorse and penitence. In 
attenuated forms, it can have anticipatory and warning func- 
tions to direct future actions. Reactions varying in degree and 
quality are numerous, including a sense of culpability and de- 
linquency, : 

Shame is the emotion of displeasure associated with a painful 
Sense of being deficient or unworthy. It is associated with ideas 
of inferiority and a sense of dishonor or discredit. Persons who 
feel ashamed have impulses of avoidance and concealment. 
Children may close their eyes or avert their faces, with the 
magical superstitious belief that anyone who does not look 
cannot be looked at. Paradoxically, blushing is commonly an 
associated reaction. Shame includes an apprehension caused by 
being despised or punished by another person or one’s own 
superego; in this sense it is related to disgust and guilt. Fre- 
quently it also has a strong component of depression. 
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A closely related reaction is disgust, the reaction of displeas 
ure accompanying a painful sense of intense dislike of an outel 
object or of an inner quality. It seems to be associated ori 
ginally with repugnant food and is often connected with an urge 
to spit or vomit. It represents an apprehension of contact or 
association with disagreeable ideas or objects. It is often mixed 
With feelings of guilt, shame, fear, and depression. : 


DISCUSSION 


A theory of emotion must meet certain criteria. Descriptive 
and dynamic features must Teceive equal consideration and be 
correlated. The physiological and psychological aspects must 
be distinctly separated and yet related to each other. In the 
psychological sphere, the subjective and objective must be sepa- 
rated and integrated. On the subjective side, both the pleasant 
and the unpleasant aspects must be explained. A general prin- 
ciple and classification is necessary to bring cohesiveness to the 
myriad forms in which emotion is observed. And finally for 
clinical purposes both the normal and abnormal manifestations 
must be accounted for. 

The descriptive theories of early philosophers and psychol: 
ogists presented long lists of separate emotions which were 
supposed to be independent inherited faculties of the mind. 
Similar ideas still appear in discussions of emotion. Until psy 
choanalysis showed that personality is largely determined at an 
unconscious level, Psychology was at a loss to account for many 
of the features of emotion. ! 

Modern dynamic theories, of psychoanalysts and others, intro- 
duce many interesting ideas. Some connect emotion solely with 
extreme states such as Passion or excited ‘hysterical’ behavior 
with acute inner turmoil. Another theory, first proposed by 
Dewey (7) and followed by many analysts (4, 9, 29), gives impor : 
tance to the existence of some inner conflict, variously expressed | 
as between instincts, drives, attitudes, levels of personality, ideas; 
affects, states of tension, €go boundaries, and so on. According , 
to these ideas, uninhibited free activity, no matter how vigorous; — 
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is not emotional; only blocked, inhibited, or delayed activity is 
supposed to produce tension and emotion. 

The dynamics of emotion are often confused in that some- 

times the reference is to physiological dynamics in Cannon’s 
sense, and at other times to psychological dynamics in Freud’s 
terms. Clinically the term ‘emotional disorder’ is sometimes 
used broadly as synonymous with mental disorders in general 
and at other times as referring specifically to the disturbances 
of the emotions. Similarly, emotion is often not distinguished 
from motive, particularly from intellectualized motives; thus a 
teleological quality is attributed to emotion. But is not motive 
also a product—a rationalized ideational consequence—of emo- 
tion? : 
The Systematization of Emotions. By placing them in order, 
the great variety of emotions of displeasure becomes less chaotic. 
Many emotions differ from each other only in degree, not in 
quality. Moods have prolonged duration and low intensity. 
Temperament is the persistent type or chronic form of the emo- 
tional reaction. Furthermore the multiplicity of emotions with 
similar visceral responses is readily explained as representing 
variations in outer activities and semantic designation. We are 
frequently confronted by what appears clinically to be rapid 
change from one emotion to another, from fear to anger to de- 
Pression, running a course with the mystifying variability of a 
chameleon. These changes do not indicate basic biological 
variations, but rather psychological differences in the approach 
to the threatening situation. 

Unconsciously veering in one direction while consciously 
Moving in another may occur in apparent contradiction. A 
Person may be afraid but act aggressively, like the proverbial 
barking dog. Children and even adults in uncomfortable situa- 
Hons often say they hate a person or a thing when they really 
are afraid. The coward runs away while the courageous person 
faces the situation aggressively. The visceral response is the 
same in both, but the ideational interpretation and subsequent 
Course of action are different. In psychoanalytic practice we 
must frequently pay more attention to the affective tone than 
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to the verbal productions. The verbal statements often repre. 
Sent groping attempts to explain the puzzling affect and are 
often merely rationalizations, 

Abnormal Emotions. Emotions which are ‘called abnormal 
do not essentially differ from normal emotions. Abnormal emo. 
tions are inappropriate—in quality, location, or degree—to the 
situations that provoke them. Anxiety, for example, is never 
abnormal, although many writers refer to true, objective, or 
normal anxiety, morbid anxiety, neurotic anxiety, psychotic 
anxiety, free-floating anxiety, castration anxiety, homosexual 
anxiety, and other types. As a physiological and psychological 
Teaction, all kinds of anxiety have the same nature. The dif: 
ference lies in the individual's personality, the particular proy- 
Ocation, and the total situation in which it occurs. Freud (18) 
wrote, ‘A real danger is a danger which we know, a true anxiety, 
the anxiety in regard to such a known danger. Neurotic anxiety 
is anxiety in regard to a danger which we do not know. The 
neurotic danger must first be sought, therefore; analysis has 
taught us that it is an instinctual danger. By bringing into 
consciousness this danger of which the ego is unaware, we oblit- 


logical, and normal when provoked by an understandable out- 
side reality, and psychoneurotic or psychotic when it is based o8 


unreasonable, fantastic inner Pérceptions or illusory distortions 
of external conditions, 


T 
The composition of the e 


parent. Our task in Psychoanalysis is to uncover these causes; 
even though they may be hidden in the unconscious. Thel 
they appear more Teasonable, at least from the point of view of 
the suffering patient. Thus despite the suggestion of difference 
implicit in the special names for so-called abnormal emotions 
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careful examination shows that there is no difference. Paranoid 
and other similar hostile responses are essentially illogical rage; 
phobias are unnatural fears; and pathological depressions are 
unduly prolonged, inappropriate, or exaggerated emotions of 
depression. Behind the phobia one finds fear in relation to a 
tabooed instinctual drive, frequently sexual attraction with 
cedipal overtones. Similarly euphoria hides depression and 
guilt, and melancholia covers guilt, ambivalence, resentment. 
It is the total setting and not the emotion itself that makes the 
distinction. 

Unconscious Emotion. Emotion is an automatic physiologi- 
cal phenomenon not under voluntary control. A person can 
avoid a particular emotion only by avoiding its excitant. In 
the face of the automatic occurrence of the emotion, his only 
recourse is to experience it fully or to deny it so as not to per- 
ceive it. When it occurs, the emotion is said to be precon- 
scious or unconscious because he is unaware of its occurrence. 
Under the apt title Anxiety Without Affect, Zilboorg (37) dis- 
cussed the analysis of a man who had clearcut episodes of visceral 
discharges of anxiety without affective awareness. Examples of 
this are common. A patient is tense with a flushed face and 
beads of perspiration dripping from his forehead and yet denies 
that he is anxious or feels uncomfortable. Another talks about 
very disturbing events in his life without appropriate visible 
€motion and even denies any affect when questioned. 

Emotion is remarkably susceptible to repression. Because 
€motion is so complicated, isolating one or more parts can easily 
Serve to obscure the whole. Thus if the affect is denied it does 
Not exist because by definition affect implies awareness of the 
Subjective responses, Nevertheless not the whole, but only a 
Part, of the emotional reaction is absent. Confusion occurs in 
the literature because the word ‘affect’ has been used synony- 
Mously with emotion as a whole rather than with distinct refer- 
€nce to one division of emotion, as is here recommended. In 
discussing unconscious emotions, Freud (74) recognized the 
looseness of this phraseology: ‘there are no unconscious affects 


mM the sense in which there are unconscious ideas.... If we 


restore the true connection, we call the original affect “uncoi 
cious”, although the affect was never unconscious but its id 
tional representation had undergone repression.’ The esse 
of an affect is that we feel it. Only the ideational represen 
tions ot voluntary motor component of the emotion can bi 
repressed. 

The function of many psychoneurotic and psychotic defensi 
mechanisms is to distort the ideational content so as to protect 
the ego from unbearable affects and impulses. Emotional reac 
tions may be displaced or denied. Among the best known ex 
amples are the belle indifférence of conversion hysteria, the apa 
thy of schizophrenia, and the euphoric denial of depression in 
mania. Similar emotional distortions result from the spacing 
or crowding of emotions described by Sperling (32). A chain 
of reactions May occur, as in somnambulism or automatic 7 
havior, with little or no conscious awareness of affect related to 
this behavior. | 

Apathy, the apparent absence of emotion, involves an insensi- 
bility or apparent inability to experience affect or to show ap 
propriate reactions in stimulating siutations. Apathy is cad 
monly associated with schizophrenic states but also occurs in 
neurotic and normal states. Apathy is clinically often a defen- 
sive reaction in which certain perceptions or painful associations 
are repressed so that emotional response is blocked. Some forms 
of what appear to be apathy or indifference occur in everyday 
living: the surgeon is often accused of being heartless in the 
face of obvious suffering in a fellow man, but this apparent 
apathy is necessary for objectivity in his work; many persons 


are unmoved by paintings and music, while others are deeply 
stirred, . 


Abreaction is the disruption of a circumscribed apathy, with” 
consequent expression of repressed emotions, often associated 
with memories of a previous experience. The original repres 
sion, caused by unbearable anxiety, required a defensive psy’ 


choneurotic block. It is commonly assumed that the release of 


the Tepressed Pent-up emotion has therapeutic effect; howevel: 
emotional catharsis in itself is now believed to be of doubtful 
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ultimate value in therapy. Psychoanalytic theory today recog- 
nizes that abreaction is the result, rather than the cause, of 
therapeutic progress. Apathy serves as a screen to block painful 
percéptions. Under therapy the ego is strengthened and can 
react appropriately to a memory or situation. The fog of apathy 
is lifted, so to speak, and there is a more complete emotional 
response. 

At the opposite pole to apathy stands emotional lability, 

\ which is characterized by undue emotional reaction to minimal 
or moderate stimuli. Early untrained infantile responses are 
of this type. Faulty ego development resulting from infantile 
fixations or faulty training account for the persistence of emo- 
tional lability into later life. The ‘spoiled child’ has not learned 
to modify its anxiety, to tolerate frustration, or to postpone im- 
mediate gratification for future gain. Emotional overreaction 
also arises from individual psychoneurotic and psychotic dis- 
tortions of the perception of stimuli. 

Actual-Neurotic or Aftereffect Symptoms. ‘The direct se- 
quelz of emotion have considerable clinical significance. Feni- 
chel (zo) devotes a chapter of his book to these consequences, 
which he calls ‘actual-neurotic symptoms’. These are not psy- 
choneurotic symptoms, like compulsions or phobias, but direct 
consequences of emotional disturbances which have a  physio- 
logical, not a psychological, basis. Fenichel classifies these dis- 
turbances into positive forms which are exaggerations, and 
negative forms which are inhibitions, of functions. The posi- 
tive forms are essentially equivalents of anxiety, or visceral phys- 
iological parts of anxiety, and include vasomotor disturbances, 
diarrhea, and tension. The negative forms are interferences 
with established functions and include inhibitions of partial 
Instincts, such as eating, and interference with aggressive, in- 
tellectual, and occupational functions. In chronic cases, symp- 
toms of general physiological impoverishment are outstanding 
features and include fatigue, inability to concentrate, and in- 
somnia. They are direct aftereffects of emotions of displeasure, 
and their relief comes only by amelioration of the emotions. 


Therapy. The diagnostic differentiation of emotional reat 
tions and their sequel from psychogenic symptoms such 4 
conversions, obsessions, and delusions is especially important for 
treatment. Freud recognized very early that symptoms of 
anxiety are not analyzable in the same sense as are psychoneu 
Totic ones. He said, “Anxiety does not originate in a repress 
idea, proyes not reducible further by psychological analys 
and is also not amenable to Psychotherapy’ (rr). He noted 
Physiological and neurasthenic nature of the symptoms of ank 
ety and their distinct difference from psychoneurotic and ps 
chotic symptoms, Looking for a biochemical explanatio 


this early speculation Tegarding causation gives us no reason i) 
doubt his astute clinical observation. { 

Ordinarily when a Person is faced by a disturbing situatioll 
that generates anxiety, he responds with the appropriate éi mT 
tion and activity to attain a solution. He readjusts in a reas 
able time by himself, or he knows where to get help. The fue 
tions of the secondary and tertiary emotions are essentiallf 
Spontaneous attempts by the individual to alter the real sit a 
tion 80.28 to obtain relief from anxiety. If these emotions con 
tinue unabated, it is prima-facie evidence that there is a failure 
of restorative functioning. The Psychoneurotic, psychotic, 0 
otherwise inadequate indivi 
less helpless, 

Symptoms of anxiety, Secondary and tertiary emotions, ale 
their physiological aftereffects are prominent in ‘actual’ anxiel 
neurosis. I have shown elsewhere that the syndrome of ‘actual, 


b . . . y 
dual in such a situation is more or 


€nts of decompensated anxiety neu! 
ese disturbing emotional outbreaks o 


anxiety that bring the Psychoneurotic sufferer to psychoanalyit 


‘and other treatment, 
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The emotional disturbances and the psychogenic distortions 
are in entirely different classes. The former are straightforward 
physiological reactions with superimposed psychological signifi- 
cances, while the latter are psychological misdirections of idea- 
tion which lead to psychoneurotic and psychotic behavior. The 
psychoneurotic process involves distortion by mechanisms of re- 
pression, regression, and primitive ‘primary process’ ideation. 
Its purpose is to deny an unpleasant reality which cannot be 
handled realistically. Since it can be denied only in fantasy, the 
perceptive or executive capacity must give way. In one way 
or another, awareness of the perception is partially or fully ob- 
structed by neurotic and psychotic mechanisms of defense. 
These are manifested as obsessions, delusions, and other psycho- 
genic disturbances of behavior. The psychoneurotic symptom is 
a consequence, but a roundabout one, of anxiety. 

What is the relationship of the emotional symptoms to psy- 
choneurosis and functional psychoses? We may need to revise 
some of our concepts about affective psychoneuroses and psy- 
choses. Emotional and psychogenic disorders often coexist and 
each has a reciprocal influence on the other. The affective or 
€motional component of these mixed disorders is probably best 
8touped with the actual anxiety neuroses. A personality is 
certainly rendered more susceptible to anxiety by psychoneu- 
Totic or psychotic processes. The emotional component, how- 
€ver, must be differentiated from the psychogenic one and for 
immediate relief straightforward measures of direct help, re- 
assurance, or environmental changes are needed (2). 

For more permanent results in affective disorders, psychologi- 
cal investigation, especially of the unconscious, is indicated. 
This is a long-term project and is of two types. One is psycho- 
analysis of the basic character neurosis (the defenses and psycho- 
8enic symptoms) in order to strengthen the ego so that it may 
independently cope with everyday problems. This involves the 
resolution of hysterical, obsessive, schizophrenic, and other 
mechanisms in the traditional psychoanalytic sense. 

: The second type of exploration is concerned with the emo- 
on itself and the attempt to ferret out what irrational factors 


are disturbing the individual and why he is responding wi 
this particular emotion. Though the emotion may appear il 
logical at first, it becomes more understandable to the pati 
when his unconscious psychological processes become kno 
The aim of such investigation is to find the provocation, usuall 
unconscious, in its total setting. We try to discover what the 
patient is really angry at, afraid of, or depressed by. If th 
stimuli are uncovered and modified, either by their removal ; 
by a change in attitude, relief from the emotion is attained. 
This type of special psychological investigation of emotional 
disturbance is probably a tacit part of psychoanalytic practice, 
but its difference from analysis of psychoneurotic symptoms i 
usually not distinctly formulated. Perhaps the treatment 
some unresolved emotional disturbances would yield better re 
sults if a more deliberate analysis of the background of the emo 
tional symptoms were carried out. In the actual practice 0 
psychoanalysis both types of analysis are carried on concurrently 
for there is obviously a reciprocal relationship between the psy 
choneurotic personality (character) structure and the course of 
the anxiety. Basically, the whole therapeutic process is sup: 
ported emotionally by the transference, which gives the patient 
temporary real help against his anxiety. In this way, he gains 
ume and objectivity to work through the modifications that he 
learns are necessary. 


SUMMARY 


It is Proposed that emotion is derived from two sorts of auto: 
nomic visceral response and is Tepresented psychologically 4 

pleasure and displeasure. The psychology of emotion has two” 
distinct facets: affect, the inner kinetic reaction, and emotional | 
expression, its outward manifestation. The component parts of 
affect are enteroceptive, Proprioceptive, and verbal. The ¢* 
Pression of emotion is a faculty acquired under environmental 
and cultural influences. 
; Anxiety is the primary emotion of displeasure. Basically 2% 
innate reaction which undergoes various modifications in degree 
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and according to the kinds of provoking stimuli, anxiety is a 
diffuse undirected response. Originally its function is defensive 
in the visceral sphere. Later, anxiety also acquires a signaling 
function that calls forth the more directed and more highly 
organized secondary and tertiary emotions of displeasure. 

The secondary emotions of displeasure are rage, fear, and de- 
pression, which are associated respectively with reactions of ag: 
gression, evasion, and submission. These evolve out of anxiety 
as the ego matures and are acquired by learning various behav- 
ior patterns to cope with various life situations. The tertiary 
emotions of displeasure are exemplified by guilt, shame, and 
disgust. These more complicated emotions evolve with more 
complex integration of the personality, including development 
of the superego. 

This theory helps to systematize the many manifestations of 
emotion. The essential difference between normal and ab- 
normal emotions is chiefly in the relative quality, degree, and 
appropriateness to the provocation from which each arises. 
‘Unconscious’ emotion refers to repressed emotion, but affect 
as defined is never unconscious. It is suggested that the emo- 
tional component of affective disorders is related to actual 
anxiety neurosis. This emotional component calls for special 
understanding and treatment of the symptom in addition to 
psychoanalysis of the psychogenic mechanisms. 
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THE FAVORITE JOKE IN DIAGNOSTIC 
AND THERAPEUTIC INTERVIEWING 


BY ISRAEL ZWERLING, M.D., PH.D. (NEW YORK) 


INTRODUCTION 


The literature of the psychology of wit and humor has aimed 
chiefly to answer such general questions as, what constitutes thé 
essence of wit and humor, why do we laugh when we do, and 
why do groups of persons at certain ages and of certain culture 
develop a characteristic humor? The motivations and psycho: 
logical economy of wit and of laughter have been studied, and 
a number of psychoanalytic writers refer in passing to tht 
relationship between wit and the personality of its author. It 
discussing wit as a social process, Freud (5) speaks of the subjec 
tive determinants of one of Heine's witticisms and states, ‘Onl} 
now and then do we succeed in proceeding from the understant 
ing of a single witticism to the knowledge of the subjectitt 
determinations in the mind of the wit maker’. Arieti (2), wit 
ing recently of witty expressions of mental and neurological 
patients, relates specific types of wit and humor to specific diag 
Nostic entities among the psychoses and neurological disordets 
Without, however, analyzing the dynamics of the witty and 
humorous productions of individual patients except by infer 
ence. Redlich and his co-workers (8), noting that the app' 
of humor is related to the dynamics of personality, have devel 
oped a psychodiagnostic technique in which the subject selects 
his likes and dislikes from samples of cartoon humor. 

A patient’s favorite joke is assumed to be related to som 
central emotional conflict which can be of use in diagnosis 
in therapy. Four of the five patients described here were askel 
to recall a favorite joke which they were likely to tell on app*? 
priate occasions. One patient spontaneously told a joke eatl 
in therapy. Limiting the applicability of this method, mati 


patients have no favorite jokes, and some patients resort to tht 
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latest joke they have heard which, nevertheless, is not entirely 
without value. In the instances here reported, the joke was 
truly an old favorite. Another limitation arises from the fact 

, that jokes are learned and repeated in social situations. Like 
all other social learning, they may achieve that independence 
termed by Allport (z) ‘functional autonomy’. It is likely that 
a joke may be learned, then told with repeated success several 
times, ultimately achieve the status of a ‘favorite’ joke, and yet 
not necessarily bear any important relationship to the critical 
problems of its teller. Jokes may, moreover, reflect the charac- 
teristic social problems of a particular cultural group rather than 
represent the specific conflicts of the individuals who repeat 
them; or a patient’s neurosis may be so complex that a great 
variety of jokes seem to reflect some aspect of the structure of 
his personality. 

The relationship between the interviewer and patient may 
help to determine the choice of the joke recalled and the resist- 
ance to telling it. While in some methods of therapy such a 
technique may be inappropriate or irrelevant, it should be 
useful in any system of therapy that recognizes that the personal- 
ity is a unit in which every part is related to the whole. Study 
of the patient’s favorite joke does not necessarily afford us 
information undiscoverable by other means, such as analysis of 
dreams or of early memories, but jokes are concise and pointed, 
and may be particularly useful when a light touch is valuable 
for a tentative approach to a troubled area. 


A twenty-one-year-old unmarried college student complained 
Principally of a tendency to exhibit himself to women and of 
iability to use a public urinal. He was also troubled by his 
Poor school work, his indecision in choosing a vocation, and 
his obsessive concern with the question of whether or not to 
ngage in premarital sexual relations. The exhibitionism began 
at about age fourteen after an episode at an outdoor basketball 
court where the patient, a girl of the same age, and a’ middle- 
aged man were shooting baskets. While the man was taking his 
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turn, the patient would rub his penis against the buttocks of 
the girl. The inability to use a public urinal began earlier, with 
a vaguely recalled discomfort at age ten when sharing the bath- 
room at home and in school. The patient was the older of two 
boys. He recalled vivid early memories of wrestling with his 
mother while his father watched, and of his father retracting 
the patient's foreskin periodically, a painful procedure the pur- 
pose of which was still obscure to the patient at the time therapy 
began. In discussing the wrestling, the patient recalled also 
that his mother often kissed him in a very unmotherly fashion, 
and that on several occasions he entered her room and found 
her dressing or undressing. He reported several dreams in 
which he was engaged in sexual play with a woman, always with 
aman watching. He had dates with girls like other young men, 
but did not permit himself to go beyond kissing them. 

In his third interview, while discussing his mother’s vivacity, 
he recalled hearing her tell a joke when he was about eleven 
which became his favorite joke. 


A man married a prostitute who wanted to conceal her past 
from him. On their wedding night, she stuffed rags in her 
vagina. He tried to have sexual intercourse with her, but could 

“not get his penis in. She sent him into the bathroom with 
instructions to put some of her cold cream on his penis and 
meanwhile she took out the rags. The man, a telephone repair- 
man, was bothered next day by a gnat while at work atop a 
telephone pole. After several unsuccessful attempts to shoo 
away the gnat, he said, ‘If you don’t stop bothering me I’ll get 


some of my wife’s cold cream and shove this telephone pole up 
your rectum!’ 


The patient’s problems seemed to have arisen from the 
mother’s sexual seductiveness, and from the repeated retraction 
of his foreskin by his father, which the child had interpreted 
as punishment. Sexual guilt and fear of punishment led to his 
fear of mature sexuality, to his need to convince himself of 
his masculinity by exhibiting himself to women who by their 
Teaction would assure him that his genitals were intact, and 
also to his fear of exhibiting a functional genital to men in a 
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public urinal. The joke alerted the therapist to the patient's 
strong latent fear of homosexual assault. In the course of 
therapy the exhibitionism was soon abandoned; the fear of using 
a public urinal was more stubborn, and it was not until the 
fear of attack on the unprotected rear while he was urinating 
(first suggested by the joke) was brought into analysis that the 
symptom disappeared. The joke was not discussed with the 
patient. 


A twenty-six-year-old college student entered therapy because 
he was increasingly unable to concentrate on his studies. Shortly 
before applying for treatment, he became engaged to a young 
woman with whom he agreed to abstain from premarital inter- 
course. He had first attempted intercourse at nineteen and 
found himself unable to maintain an erection which had been 
present during the preceding sexual play. Similar episodes 
recurred some ten times before he came for therapy. He had 
been successful in winning the affections of a series of girls with 
whom he enjoyed companionship as well as petting. He lost 
interest in each of the girls after failing at intercourse with her. 
He maintained a relationship for over a year with one who 
brought him to orgasm by manual manipulation of his penis. 
He broke off the relationship when she encouraged him to try 
intercourse after they had both been drinking immoderately. 
He recalled childhood fears that he would not mature sexually 
and of being excessively afraid that he had damaged his father’s 
belongings. During adolescence he dreamed repetitively that 
he was walking down railroad tracks. Some girls walked ahead 
of him. His penis almost touched the tracks. He ejaculated, 
then looked back over his shoulder at the pool of ejaculate on 
the tracks. 

He recalled on request, in the fifth hour of therapy, a favorite 
joke. 


A man arrived early for the opening of a movie to be sure of 
a good seat. He was first in line, and took a seat in the first row 
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of the balcony. By the time the movie began he had to urinate 
but feared to leave his seat lest it be taken by someone else, 
Finally he could stand it no longer and urinated over the bal- 
cony. A bald-headed Englishman below stood up and called, 
‘I say there, old chap, won’t you wobble it a bit; I’m getting all 
of it’, 


pointed out to him that the essence of his story was the hostile, 
soiling use made of the penis. The patient was then asked 


Were of spankings 


by his mother for a variety of aggressive acts—smoking, fighting, 
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playing rough games with other children. He left his first job 
in what appears to have been a panicky retreat from a threaten- 
ing marriage. He was deprived of a sizable inheritance when 
an uncle was induced to change his will in favor of the church. 
The patient then married, but a year later his wife ‘unaccount- 
ably’ left him for another man. He was an active participant 
in sports until his second marriage. He habitually showed little 
vigor or interest in sexual activity. He told proudly of never 
having made any amorous advances toward his present wife 
until on their tenth date she forcibly kissed him. She under- 
went a hysterectomy one month after their marriage, an elective 
procedure planned prior to the marriage. 

When the patient was asked for a favorite joke, he stated, 
‘There’s only one joke I know’, and told the following. 


John and Fred went to a stag banquet at which a trophy was 
to be awarded to the person offering the most original saying. 
John won with, ‘The happiest moments I’ve spent in my life 
are the hours I have spent in bed with my wife’. John arrived 
home late, and his wife scolded him. He told her he was late 
because he had won the trophy for her by offering the best say- 
ing of the evening: ‘The happiest moments I’ve spent in my 
life are the hours I have spent in church with my wife’. She for- 
gave him and they went to bed. The next day his wife met Fred 
and said to him, ‘I’m proud of John for his saying. Fred, I'd 
even like you to try it with us sometime. But you know, it’s the 
Strangest thing that John should have thought that one up— 
we've only tried it twice and both times I had to wake him up 
and tell him it was out!’ 

This story represents the patient’s masochistic acquiescence 
to'his emasculation despite his boastful overcompensation. Alco- 
hol was his ‘solution’ when his pride was shattered because it 
both helped him to escape from the bitterness of reality and 
punished his wife (mother). The joke reflects his duplicity in 
Telation to men in positions of authority as well as his sexual 
inadequacy. 
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lV 


A twenty-nine-year-old married woman sought therapy for 
rather vague complaints of sexual frigidity, hostility toward 
her husband which was reaching a critical point, and inability 
to establish a satisfactory relationship with her daughter. She 
was characterized by an interviewer as ‘the most overtly maso- 
chistic person I have ever seen in this clinic’. At the time she 
was completing graduate study for a profession and living with 
her husband and her daughter by a previous marriage. She 
described her husband as coarse and brutal, socially and cul- 
turally beneath her, less well-educated than she, and limited to 
his work as a shipping clerk. She, on the contrary, could look 
forward to unlimited opportunities for responsible professional 
work in the future. She could feel no closeness or warmth for 
her daughter, and felt inadequate as a mother. She had never 
been able to experience strong sexual feelings or to achieve 
orgasm. The older of two daughters, she described her father 
as a man of puritanical ideals and harsh discipline who expected 
artistic or professional careers for his daughters. She had almost 
nothing to say about her mother except that she was devoted 
to the children and hard-working. The patient readily supplied 
a favorite joke. 


I have always had to laugh at the one in which a man is 
asked, ‘Who was the lady I saw you with last night?’, and he 
answers, “That was no lady, that was my wife!’ 


When the patient had told the joke, the therapist asked, 
‘What then happens to a woman when she becomes a wife?’ 
The patient, always readily brought to tears, began to cry and 
for the first time spoke with feeling about her mother. She 
told of the abjectly dependent role her mother always had 
played, summarizing it by recalling that her most vivid early 
memory was of mother cleaning the toilet bowl. 
with a bitter denunciation of her mother for acc 
and a forthright acknowledgment of hatred for 
mitted discussion of the patient’s irrational fears 


She proceeded 
epting this role 
her. This per- 
of sharing her 
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mother’s fate and her current behavior as designed to protect 
her from this fate. 


v 


A thirty-four-year-old married woman appeared to present an 
example of ‘pseudoneurotic schizophrenia’ (7). Her principal 
complaint was of phobias of some six years’ duration, which had 
begun as fears of riding on buses and of being alone. Her fears 
had rapidly increased so that she was virtually imprisoned in 
her home. When first seen in therapy she was in a chronic state 
of acute anxiety. She also complained of obsessive and compul- 
sive behavior which caused her to fear that she was losing her 
mind. This fear was heightened by the coexistence—to her, 
quite incomprehensible—of frigidity with her husband and 
strong sexual desires for almost any other man. Her behavior 
was strongly paranoid and she feared that she would lose her 
temper and perform some violent act. Fifteen years earlier 
she had come close to killing her infant child by beating her, 
She was the fourth of seven children born to a woman who 
never married. She was raised in a jungle atmosphere in a small 
backwoods community amid rampant sexuality and violence 
associated with illiteracy, idiocy, and indescribable filth. She 
was asked whether she could recall a favorite joke. 


The only one I ever tell is about a minister and a priest who 
collided at a crossing. The minister got out of his car and said, 
‘If I weren’t a minister, I’d cuss you out’. The priest answered, 
‘If it weren’t Friday, I’d eat your tail out’. 


Here we see some of the limitations of the use of the favorite 
joke in psychotherapy. It is difficult in schizophrenia to assign 
a central role to any one area of conflict; moreover, in a patient 
with such variegated pathology, almost any joke must relate to 
a ‘central’ area of conflict. Yet this joke does indeed seem to 
reflect the patient's basic fear of being literally eaten. The joke 
was not however directly utilizable in supportive therapy- 


Additional illustrations from a series of twenty-five patients 
may be cited briefly. A man whose favorite joke concerned a 
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soldier who missed everything back home, including a ‘pottie’ 
kept under his bed, revealed that he had been enuretic during 
childhood and had left a conservation camp because of home- 
sickness. A minister who fairly bristled with diffuse hostility 
against persons in his environment, and who felt himself losing 
control despite an almost crippling array of compulsive defenses, 
told a joke about a farmer shouting into a telephone, ‘No, I 
don’t think you’re Superman. I said ship me a carload of 
manure.’ An unmarried man of forty-three, who had since child- 
hood dreamed repetitively about snakes in his bed, reported 
as his favorite joke the story of a woman whose fondest»wish 
was for a bucket of erect penises but whose friend’s wisiii 9/as 
for a bucket of flaccid penises because she could then have two 
buckets full when they became erect. 


DISCUSSION 


In the five cases the favorite joke appears to serve to master 
anxiety by denial. The very themes most provocative of anxiety 
are precisely the subjects of the jokes, as though to laugh at 
something is to deny that it arouses anxiety. In some instances 
several such mechanisms are at work simultaneously in a single 
joke. In the first example, depreciation of women, the enor- 
mous size of the vagina relative to the penis, the threat of a 
small ‘problem’ (the gnat) for a man in an insecure position, 
and the danger that a massive cylindrical object will be forced 
into a small anal aperture are all subjects which might well 
cause anxiety to this patient. 

No particular theory of humor is essential to the thesis here 
presented. Psychoanalytic theory ascribes this psychological 
€conomy to wit and humor. Freud (6) wrote, ‘the essence of 
humor is that one spares oneself the affects to which the situa- 
tion would naturally give rise and overrides with a jest the 
possibility of such an emotional display’. Fenichel (4) remarks 
that ‘the motive for telling a joke always consists of an attempt 
to get the approval of the audience for the underlying guilt in 
the offensive impulses concealed in the joke’. Allport (rz) writes, 
‘for the most part the comic consists in the degradation of some 
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imagined opponent....Or it consists of the abrupt and sly 
release of some suppression, as in the case of risqué stories. 
There may be other thematic elements (fear, aggression, hate) 
which cause laughter when people are permitted by the joke to 
vent some troublesome and semiconscious tension.’ And in his 
purely descriptive analysis of humor, Eastman (3) notes that 
‘when we are in fun, a peculiar shift of values takes place. 
Pleasant things are still pleasant, but disagreeable things, so 
long as they are nat disagreeable enough to “spoil the fun”, tend 
to acquire a pleasant emotional flavor and provoke a laugh.’ It 
is in agreement with all these views to suppose that a favorite 
jok. uiay master a ‘favorite’ anxiety. 

The precision of this technique of determining a patient's 
central conflict has not been proved. A number of problems 
remain. We need to know what factors determine the selection 
of the favorite joke, why some patients have no favorite joke, 
and how favorite jokes are related to dreams and early memories. 


SUMMARY 


A favorite joke may serve to reveal anxiety related to a central 
conflict in the personality. A useful technique in diagnostic 
and therapeutic interviews is to ask the patient to tell his favor- 
ite joke. The joke may provide direct insight into an area of 
conflict otherwise obscure. It may lead lightly and naturally 
to discussion of such areas of conflict. The favorite joke offers 
insights in the same way as do such productions as dreams, early 
memories, and responses to projective tests, with the advantage 
of being more concise and pointed. The technique has several 
limitations. Some patients fail to report a favorite joke. A joke 
may become a favorite simply because the patient has elicited a 
favorable response by repeating it to others. Some jokes may 
arise from the social problems of a cultural group rather than 
from the conflicts of the individual. Some patients have so great 
a variety of problems that virtually any joke seems to be related 
to some essential conflict. The technique is limited to certain 
types of therapy. 
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ON APHASIA (A Critical Study). By Sigmund Freud. Translated by 
E. Stengel. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 


1953- 105 pp. 


Freud’s neurological training and his contributions to neuro- 
anatomy and neurophysiology cannot be disregarded as an influence 
on his psychoanalysis. On Aphasia was first published in German 
in 1891. Four years later Freud? was attempting to explain mental 
functioning by a reconciliation between psychology and neuro- 
anatomy and neurophysiology. As Kris points out this effort was 

‘ ‘a coherent attempt to describe the functioning of the psychical 
apparatus as that of a system of neurons and to conceive of all the 
processes concerned as in the last resort quantitative changes. These 
processes are not confined merely to perception and memory but 
include thought, emotional life, psychopathology and normal psy- 
chology, as well as a first restricted but in some respects well-rounded 
theory of dreams.’ The seventh chapter of The Interpretation of 
Dreams (1896), which is the first psychoanalytic exposition of mental 
functioning, could not have been written had Freud not first 
written these two other works. This fact is made clear in a letter to 
Wilhelm Fliess (letter 6-12-96). ‘. . . Our psychical mechanism has 
come about by a process of stratification: the material present in 
the shape of memory traces is from time to time subjected to a 
rearrangement in accordance with fresh circumstances—is, as it 
were, transcribed. Thus what is essentially new in my theory is 
the thesis that memory is present not once but several times over, 
that it is registered in various species of “signs”. (I postulated a 
similar rearrangement some time ago, in my study of aphasia, 
for the paths leading from the periphery.)’ 

On Aphasia briefly reviews Wernicke’s contributions (1874) to 
the understanding of so-called sensory aphasia. Broca had pre- 
viously suggested that motor aphasia is caused by lesions of the 
left frontal convolutions. Wernicke showed that in sensory aphasia 

1 Freud: Project for a Scientific Psychology. In: The Origins of Psychoanalysis. 
Letters to Wilhelm Fliess. Edited by Marie Bonaparte, Anna Freud, Ernst Kris. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1954. 
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there is loss of understanding of speech with preservation of the 
ability to use articulate language. This he attributed to lesions 
of the first temporal convolution. Wernicke distinguished between 
speech centers and fiber tracts; he considered the centers storage 
places of impressions. He indicated that the motor and sensory 
speech centers are linked to each other by fibers located in the 
island of Reil. The function of the island he believed to be the 
association of ‘words-sound-image’ and formation of ‘kinesthetic 
word impression’, Wernicke postulated a third kind of aphasia, 
which he called ‘conduction aphasia’. It is characterized by para- 
phasia, confusion of words and uncertainty in their use with 
preservation of normal comprehension and articulation. He at- 
tributed it to destruction of the white fibers only of the insula. 
Lichtheim elaborated Wernicke’s scheme by further subdividing 
motor, sensory, and conduction aphasias into seven groups and 
attempted to classify disorders of speech as subcortical and trans- 
cortical aphasias. 

Freud indicated that the paraphasia observed in patients with 
aphasia does not differ from the incorrect use and distortion of 
words by healthy persons in states of fatigue or divided attention 
or under the influence of disturbing affects. Freud states: ‘It is 
tempting to regard paraphasia in the widest sense as a purely func- 
tional symptom, a sign of reduced efficiency of the apparatus of 
speech associations. This does not exclude that they may occur 
in most typical form as organic focal symptoms.’ He further states 
that consideration of all ‘conduction aphasias’ leads to the con- 
clusion that ‘. . . the destruction of a so-called center comes about 
only through simultaneous interruption of several fiber tracts’. He 
reiterates that mental activity should not be attributed to this or 
that part of the brain, but must be regarded as the outcome of 
processes spread widely over the entire brain. 

Freud also reviews Grashey’s theory of the amnesias. Grashey 
completely discarded the basic explanation by localization and 
attributed a certain type of disorder to alteration of a functional 
constant in the speech apparatus. He believed that disturbances 
of speech fall into two groups, one due to localized lesions, and 
the other (the amnesias) due to functional change not localized. 
Although he explained the cortical aphasias as partly functional, 
Freud was unable to accept Grashey’s explanation of his case of 
amnesia by functional changes only and concluded that in Grashey’s 
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case a localized lesion must have been present in addition to the 
general impairment of memory. Here Freud postulates the idea, 
in accordance with Bastian’s essential formulation, that ‘the so- 
called speech centers as wholes reacted to partial damages with a 
modification of function’. He points out that topographical and 
functional factors manifest themselves in the disorders of the 
speech apparatus. : 

In chapter five Freud discusses Meynert’s theory of organization 
of the brain. Here he uses terms later adapted to psychoanalysis, 
some of them—such as projection, representation, psychic ap- 
paratus, and cathexis—being terms originally used by Meynert, 
his old teacher. He is in complete disagreement with Meynert’s 
doctrine of the organization of the brain and of the localization 
of concepts in the cortex. According to Freud, the apparatus of 
speech consists of an ill-defined continuous cortical area in the 
lef€ hemisphere which is connected with the cortical field of the 
right hemisphere via the corpus callosum. He proposes to show 
that the representation of the periphery of the body in the cerebral 
cortex is not topographical but functional. He also points out 
that the ‘relationship between the chain of physiological events 
in the nervous system and the mental processes is probably not one 
of cause and effect. The former do not cease when the latter set 
in; they tend to continue. The psychical is therefore a process 
parallel to the physiological, a “dependent concomitant”.’ Here 
he follows Hughlings Jackson’s warning against a confusion of 
the physical with the psychical in the study of the function of speech. 
Freud states, ‘Our consciousness contains nothing that would, 
from the psychological point of view, justify the term “latent 
memory image”. Yet whenever the same cortical state is elicited 
again, the previous psychic event re-emerges as a memory. - - - We 
cannot have a perception without immediately associating it. Per- 
ception and association belong to one single process which, starting 
from one point, spreads over the whole cortex. . . - With this 
refutation of a separate localization for ideation and association 
of ideas we have disposed of an important reason for differentiating 
between centers and pathways of speech. In every part of the 
cortex serving speech, we have to assume similar functional proc- 
esses, and we have no need to call on white fiber tracts for the 
association of ideas within the cortex.’ He thus refutes the locali- 
zation theory of Meynert, Wernicke and others, and supports 
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Hughlings Jackson's point of view that ‘even in normal persons, 
as common in aphasias, . . . [a vigorous curse] belongs to the 
emotional and not to the intellectual language. . . . We refuse to 
separate the process of the idea from that of association, and to 
localize the two in separate parts,’ Freud, always cautious when 
he elaborated a new idea, here too subjects his own hypothesis to 
severe criticism. 

In chapter six, Freud explains in greater detail why he refuses to 
localize the psychic elements of the process of speech in specific 
areas of the speech centers, which he believes to be parts of the 
cortex that haye a pathological, but no special physiological, sig- 
nificance, He adopts as a guiding principle Hughlings Jackson's 
doctrine that all reactions of the apparatus of speech to pathological 
conditions are instances of functional retrogression of a highly 
organized apparatus, and ‘therefore correspond to earlier states 
of its functional development’. He rejects Wernicke’s, Lichtheim’s, 
and Meynert’s differentiation between so-called central or cortical 
aphasias and ‘conduction’ (association) aphasias, and maintains 
that all aphasias originate in interruptions of associations, that 
is of conduction, According to Freud, the word is, from the psy- 
chological point of view, the functional unit of speech; it is a com- 
plex of auditory, visual, and kinesthetic elements which are con- 
nected with another complex of object associations, He states, 
"The safeguards of our speech against breakdown appear over- 


is very complicated and entails a frequent shift of the directions 
pe the cae hey Pte acquires its significance through 
Freud concludes that lesions of the a 
Pparatus of speech can 
result in three 'ypes of aphasia: purely verbal aphasia, asymbolic 
aphasia, and agnostic aphasia, in which objects can be recognized 
bai — associations =n. Freud's term ‘agnostic aphasia’ 
wait in his theory of dreams, Freud emphasizes in this book that 
t pie important source for the association of symbols is the 
—_ area of the cortex, because the visual images usually play 
most important part among the object associations’, 
In his concluding remarks, Freud characteristically says, ‘I am 
well aware that the considerations set out in this book must leave 
a feeling of dissatisfaction in the reader’s mind. I have endeavored 
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to demolish a convenient and attractive theory of the aphasias, and 
having succeeded in this, I have been able to put into its place 
something less obvious and less complete. I only hope that the 
theory I have proposed will do more justice to the facts and will 
expose the real difficulties better than the one I rejected.’ 

This important little book written at the age of thirty-five 
received little or no attention although many of its conclusions were 
accepted. Henry Head in his massive book on aphasia does not 
even mention Freud; Goldstein (1910), Nielson (1944), and Needles 
and this reviewer (193) are the only writers on aphasia to do so, 
Jones in his biography of Freud states, *. . . of eight hundred fifty 
copies of this book printed, two hundred fifty-seven were sold after 
nine years, when the rest were pulped. There is no copy in any 
library in Great Britain.’ (The New York Academy of Medicine 
has one copy.) 

On Aphasia, the first link between neurophysiology and psycho: 
analysis, will remain a monumental work in the development of 
psychoanalysis. 


CHARLES DAVISON (NEW YORK) 


YEMALE sexuatity. By Marie Bonaparte. Translated by John 
Rodker. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1953. 


225 pp. 


This English translation of Marie Bonaparte’s book was published 
At approximately the same time as Kinsey's report on women, 
The publisher placed around the jacket a band which reads as 
follows: “The Kinsey Report gives the facts—this book explains the 
why and wherefore’. Marie Bonaparte, for reasons of scientific 
integrity, might have qualified this statement. Indeed, she ex: 

ly and implicitly mentions in her book the many things we do 
not know about the development and the disturbances of sexuality 
in women. Nonetheless, we believe the publisher's statement is jus 
tified; what the author says about female sexuality is certainly 
much more than any nonpsychoanalytic publications, such as the 
Kinsey report, are able to describe. It is, moreover, a most searching 
and thought-provoking psychoanalytic study of this important 


‘The author divides her book into four main chapters: I. Female 
Sexuality; Il. Passivity, Masochism and Femininity; III. Some 
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Hughlings Jackson’s point of view that ‘even in normal persons, 
as common in aphasias, . . . [a vigorous curse] belongs to the 
emotional and not to the intellectual language. . . . We refuse to 
separate the process of the idea from that of association, and to 
localize the two in separate parts.’ Freud, always cautious when 
he elaborated a new idea, here too subjects his own hypothesis to 
severe criticism. 

In chapter six, Freud explains in greater detail why he refuses to 
localize the psychic elements of the process of speech in specific 
areas of the speech centers, which he believes to be parts of the 
cortex that have a pathological, but no special physiological, sig- 
nificance, He adopts as a guiding principle Hughlings Jackson’s 
doctrine that all reactions of the apparatus of speech to pathological 
conditions are instances of functional retrogression of a highly 
organized apparatus, and ‘therefore correspond to earlier states 
of its functional development’. He rejects Wernicke’s, Lichtheim’s, 
and. Meynert's differentiation between so-called central or cortical 
aphasias and ‘conduction’ (association) aphasias, and maintains 
that all aphasias originate in interruptions of associations, that 
is of conduction. According to Freud, the word is, from the psy- 
chological point of view, the functional unit of speech; it is a com- 
plex of auditory, visual, and kinesthetic elements which are con- 
nected with another complex of object associations. He states, 
‘The safeguards of our speech against breakdown appear over- 
determined’. The process of learning to read, according to Freud, 
is very complicated and entails a frequent shift of the directions 
of the associations, The word acquires its significance through 
its association with the idea. 

Freud concludes that lesions of the apparatus of speech can 
result in three types of aphasia: purely verbal aphasia, asymbolic 
aphasia, and agnostic aphasia, in which objects can be recognized 
through tactile associations only. Freud's term ‘agnostic aphasia’ 
is employed in modern neurology. 

As in his theory of dreams, Freud emphasizes in this book that 
‘the most important source for the association of symbols is the 
visual area of the cortex, because the visual images usually play 
the most important part among the object associations’. 
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to demolish a convenient and attractive theory of the aphasias, and 
having succeeded in this, I have been able to put into its place 
something less obvious and less complete. I only hope that the 
theory I have proposed will do more justice to the facts and will 
expose the real difficulties better than the one I rejected.’ 

This important little book written at the age of thirty-five 
received little or no attention although many of its conclusions were 
accepted. Henry Head in his massive book on aphasia does not 
even mention Freud; Goldstein (1910), Nielson (1944), and Needles 
and this reviewer (1933) are the only writers on aphasia to do so. 
Jones in his biography of Freud states, ‘. . . of eight hundred fifty 
copies of this book printed, two hundred fifty-seven were sold after 
nine years, when the rest were pulped. There is no copy in any 
library in Great Britain.’ (The New York Academy of Medicine 
has one copy.) 

On Aphasia, the first link between neurophysiology and psycho- 
analysis, will remain a monumental work in the development of 
psychoanalysis, 

CHARLES DAVISON (NEW YORK) 


FEMALE SEXUALITY. By Marie Bonaparte. Translated by John 
Rodker. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1953. 


225 pp- 


This English translation of Marie Bonaparte’s book was published 
at approximately the same time as Kinsey's report on women. 
The publisher placed around the jacket a band which reads as 
follows: ‘The Kinsey Report gives the facts—this book explains the 
why and wherefore’. Marie Bonaparte, for reasons of scientific 
integrity, might have qualified this statement. Indeed, she ex- 
plicitly and implicitly mentions in her book the many things we do 
not know about the development and the disturbances of sexuality 
in women. Nonetheless, we believe the publisher’s statement is jus- 
tified; what the author says about female sexuality is certainly 
much more than any nonpsychoanalytic publications, such as the 
Kinsey report, are able to describe. It is, moreover, a most searching 
and thought-provoking psychoanalytic study of this important 
subject, 

The author divides her book into four main chapters: I. Female 
Sexuality; I. Passivity, Masochism and Femininity; II. Some 
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Paleobiological and Biopsychical Reflections; IV. Notes on Ex 
cision. Chapter I is by far the longest and most important part 
- of the book. Chapters II and III, which had previously appeared 
in the International Journal of Psychoanalysis, are closely related 
to the main topic. The last chapter, despite its brevity, is highly 
interesting: clinical examples are presented and discussed of the 
effect of excision of the clitoris on female sexual life. These are, ‘ 
we believe, the only examples described in psychoanalytic literature, 
The major interest of the book resides in the first chapter; i 
consists of three parts, entitled Bisexuality in Woman; The Erotic 
Function, a Biopsychic Function; and Evolutionary Perspectives. 
These headings reveal the angle from which the author approaches ~ 
the subject matter; namely, the biological point of view. This 
does not mean that she neglects the psychological problems involved ~ 
in the sexuality of women; but she never omits to stress the point 
of view, shared by Freud and many other analysts, that biological 
considerations are fundamental in matters of sexuality. The em- 
phasis thus laid upon the biological aspect will undoubtedly be 
criticized by some, but even extreme ‘culturalists’ will find the book — 
both challenging and highly instructive. a 
The great value of this volume is enhanced by John Rodker’s ” 
excellent translation from the French and by the attractive pre- 
sentation given to it by the publisher. It will be of great interest — 
not only to psychoanalysts but also to psychiatrists, sociologists, — 
anthropologists and all those who are interested in human problems. — 


RUDOLPH M. LOEWENSTEIN (NEW YORK) 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF OTTO FENICHEL, First Series. Edited by 
Hanna Fenichel and David Rapaport. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1953. 408 pp. 


This substantial volume contains thirty-four articles originally 
published between 1922 and 1936, carefully edited by Dr. Hanna 
Fenichel with the help of Dr. Rapaport. A number of the articles 
have been translated from the German by James and Alix Strachey. 

For a contemporary reviewer who has witnessed the development 
of psychoanalysis since 1921 as an active participant, it is not an 
easy task to evaluate Fenichel’s contributions, Much of our present 
state of knowledge has been acquired by overcoming some of the 
defects inherent in previous approaches. This of course is true 
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for every field of knowledge. There is much that one could con- 
sider qutdated in these writings, but the author's scholarliness, 
great sincerity, and understanding of the complexity of un- 
conscious processes can never become outdated. 

One could characterize Fenichel’s clinical approach as atomistic, 
stressing content and detail at the cost of a comprehensive dynamic 
picture of the total person. This however characterizes the ap- 
proach not of Fenichel alone but of the whole era in which these 
papers were written. In these case histories the patients do not 
appear as living personalities but rather as lists of libidinal strivings 
and diversified neurotic conflicts. A good example is a case history 
presented in Fenichel’s Introjection and the Castration Complex 
in which present and past are never connected comprehensively al- 
though the infantile origin of isolated reactions is often convincingly 
traced, The organizing principles by which the component parts 
are combined into a total individual which differentiates him from 
all others are lost. Fenichel senses this when he says that psy- 
choanalysis has ‘so far of necessity neglected the fine differences 
in the conscious of man’ (p. 348). This period of psychoanalysis 
can be compared with that of organic chemistry before the dis- 
covery of stereochemistry. The same elements are found in all 
organic compounds but the differences in their qualities depend 
upon their molecular organization around the carbon ring. 

Fenichel is primarily not an innovator but a codifier and sys- 
tematizer. He is likely to become outdated before lesser authors 
of his time because he codified not only the concepts that have 
survived but also those that later had to be modified or discarded. 
This is particularly clear in such papers as that on Identification, 
in which the structural abstractions of Freud, new at that time, 
are taken too literally (an error of which this reviewer was equally 
guilty). These abstractions begin to live their own lives inde- 
pendently of underlying observations and lead to more or less 
arbitrary formulations which cannot be checked against clinical 
experience. 

Instead of ego and superego functions the personality becomes 
departmentalized into structural units, which in reality do not 
have the static quality we attributed to them in the beginning 
of ego psychology. The result is that these abstractions are too 
Static to be useful in explaining clinical observations. A similar 
trend toward overschematization appears in delineating the phases 
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of personality development, particularly in trying to draw too 
sharp a chronological line between pregenital and early genital 
‘attitudes, This often leads to such pseudo problems as, in Further 
Light Upon the Precedipal Phase in Girls, the seeming contradic- 
tion that vaginal masturbation is observed before the cedipal phase 
whereas clitoridal masturbation is quite common during the cedipal 
phase. 

Fenichel’s great contributions to psychoanalysis were, however, 
his comprehensive and critical appraisal of contemporary writings, 
and his elucidation of the innumerable details of unconscious 
mechanisms while enriching our knowledge of the vocabulary and 
grammar of the primary processes. 

The reviewer values most, among Fenichel’s contributions, his 
fine analysis of the dynamics of screen memories, the description 
of some infantile sexual theories, and such observations as exem- 
plified by Fear of the Dead and, above all, Examples of Dream 
Analysis. These short papers belong among the best of psycho- 
analytic writings. The dynamic reconstructions derived from the 
associations and previous information concerning immediate events 
and early history in the analysis of the dream of the ‘bees’ reveal 
the author’s unusual ability to follow the complex pathways of 
unconscious thought. These clinical studies are free from an 
overabundance of theoretical abstractions, are more readable, and 
do more justice to Fenichel as a psychoanalyst than do his theoretical 
discussions, 

Probably the most lasting contribution in this volume is the 
article on transvestitism. Fenichel convincingly demonstrates by 
concisely presented case material the central and specific meaning 
of this perversion, by which the patient attempts to master his 
castration fear intensified by his feminine identification, The 
similarities and differences between fetishism and transvestitism 
are meticulously worked out in this article. 

In rereading Fenichel’s publications, it is interesting to find that 
in The Scoptophilic Instinct and Identification (1935), Fenichel 
anticipated a concept which later proved most successful in psycho- 
somatic research: the concept that chronic hyperactivity of an organ 
for the sake of libidinal gratification—in this case the excessive use 
of the eyeball in scoptophilia—may eventually lead to organic 
changes. Fenichel suggested the possibility that in certain cases 
of myopia this may be one of the etiological factors. At about 
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the same time, it was suggested by research workers in the Chicago 
Institute of Psychoanalysis that organic disease results from the 
psychogenically conditioned hyperfunction of an organ system 
in peptic ulcer, essential hypertension and later in thyrotoxicosis. 

As a whole this volume cannot fail to impress the reader with 
two outstanding trends of the author: the one toward careful 
observation and interpretation of unconscious processes in the 
clinieal studies, while the theoretical papers and the theoretical 
discussions in the clinical papers are often repetitious, involved 
and sometimes lack cogency. 

It can be justly said that in Fenichel’s work both the strength 
and the weakness of the psychoanalytic era in which he grew up 
come to full expression. He became active in the twenties, in the 
era in which Freud first began the arduous task of constructing a 
more comprehensive theoretical framework around the rich ob- 
servational material unearthed by his method. It is customary to 
refer to this era as the beginning of ego psychology. This era 
of superabundance of theory had various effects upon writers of 
the time. Fenichel, the codifier, became the victim of a too pre- 
cipitous urge for systematization. This however did not interfere 
with his great ability to comprehend the language of the uncon- 
scious, which after all is the basis and the most lasting contribution 
of psychoanalysis. 

The development of ego psychology will follow the course of 
all scientific theories from an abundance of partially overlapping 
and even contradictory generalizations toward greater clarity, inner 
Me a and above all greater economy of theoretical abstrac- 

ions, 


FRANZ ALEXANDER (CHICAGO) 


THE YEARBOOK OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, VOLUME Ix. Edited by Sandor 
Lorand, M.D. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc, 1954. 350 pp: 

‘To bury . . ., not to praise’ is the intent of this review. Credit 

for the spadework must go to the reviewer of Volume VIII.* In 

Noting the technical character of that volume, he observed that the 

editor had deviated markedly from his original purpose to provide 

a ‘Reader's Digest’ for nonanalysts. The present volume is no dif- 


*Heilbrunn, Gert: This QUARTERLY, XXIII, 1954, pp. 108-109. 
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ferent. For whom then is The Yearbook issued? 

Can we not assume that those sufficiently interested in psycho- 
analysis to wish to be better informed will turn to those well-known 
psychoanalytic publications from which these excellent papers are 
derived? Accessibility is no problem since this is an age of relative 
ease in the physical communication of scientific matter. Can we 
not further assume that those attracted to such a volume as this are 
interested in reading some particular paper, and that they are there- 
fore likely to seek that paper in a periodical index? 

The desirability and value of communicating to other sciences 
the contributions made annually by psychoanalysis is not questioned. 
I do doubt that The Yearbook as now constituted satisfactorily fills 
this need. An annual on the order of Lorand’s Psychoanalysis 
Today more nearly meets the intent of The Yearbook, but the 
editing of even that appears to be a Herculean task. 


ROGER C. HENDRICKS (SEATTLE) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CRIMINAL ACT AND PUNISHMENT. By Gregory 
Zilboorg, M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954: 
141 pp. 
Those who can recall the pioneer excursions of psychoanalysis in 
the field of sociology will find Dr. Zilboorg’s book more than a little 
nostalgic. Whereas in the case of anthropological essays the earlier 
analysts could bring to their selfappointed task a substantial 
number of analytic formulations, to which they had little difficulty 
in finding anthropological parallels, their essays on sociological 
subjects were based largely on the application to the more sophis- 
ticated end products of modern society of a few simple psycho 
analytic generalizations regarding group structure and function. 
Hence no doubt some of the depreciation, scepticism, and occa 
sional ribaldry with which their ex cathedra pronouncements were 
greeted in the academic groves of sociology. 

This state of affairs is well illustrated in the history of forensic 
Psychoanalysis. In the first place the approach of psychoanalysis to 
criminology was extremely tardy and continued so to lag for many 
years; and in the second, psychoanalysts failed for a long time t0 
recognize that within this field lies a rich vein for clinical explora: 
tion, to wit, a varied assortment of ‘pathological’ crimes—antisocial 
or asocial manifestations which are either symptomatic of mental 
disorder or the psychic sequele of organic disorders. Indeed, it is 
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only recently that psychoanalysts have bestirred themselves to mind 
their own business in this particular field, and to recognize the 
fact that it contains virgin evidence regarding the early develop- 
ment of the ego. 

For these among other reasons earlier psychoanalytic esssays on 
criminology were confined to suggesting that factors of unconscious 
infantile development, such as cedipal disappointment (which is, 
incidentally, nowadays disguised under the misleading captions of 
‘lack of love’, ‘separation anxiety’, etc.), rivalry, ambivalence, pro- 
jection or perhaps one should say reversal of guilt mechanisms, 
symbolisms' and the like, played a significant part in various types 
of crime. Freud’s paradigmatic description of the ‘offender moti- 
vated by unconscious guilt’ was constantly quoted, and frequently 
re-enforced by the sweeping generalization that the penal measures 
adopted by the law represent likewise a reverse action of conscience 
dictated by the unconscious guilts of the community. 

These were the salad days of applied psychoanalysis when no 
doubt the joys of applying a psychoanalytic touchstone to the social 
amalgam which had previously been the exclusive preserve of 
academic sociologists were re-enforced by a secret urge épater les 
bourgeois, without any of the tedium incident to detailed clinical 
investigation and statistical control of cases. There was, in fact, a 
distinctly propagandist flavor about analytic essays on crime which, 
added to the occasional undisciplined or partisan utterances of over- 
enthusiastic psychiatrists in the witness box for the defense, pro- 
duced a counterreaction in the judiciary that sometimes did not 
stop short of personal abuse. The jousting between psychiatry and 
the law got off to a fanfare of prejudice. To be sure it had existed 
in a less violent form from the time the McNaughten rules were 
formulated, but now the range of the conflict had widened from 
the degree of criminal responsibility in cases of murder to that 
existing in cases of theft, forgery, fraud, assault and battery, sexual 
misdemeanors, in a word to the full gamut of criminal offense. 

These early days are vividly recalled by reading Dr. Zilboorg’s 
book. Indeed, but for the fact that it received the Isaac Ray Award! 
and has presumably been rated as ‘the most worthy contribution 

1 The Isaac Ray Award was granted to Dr. Zilboorg by the American Psychiatric 
Association in May 1953: The Psychology of the Criminal Act and Punishment 
Tepresents a series of lectures subsequently given by Dr. Zilboorg to the students 
and faculties of law and medicine at Yale University. [Ed.] 
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[of the year] to the improvement of the relations of the law and 
Psychiatry’, one might have conceived that the author's main object. 
was to recapitulate those earlier psychoanalytic arguments about 
the nature of crime and punishment which passed muster as revolu- 
tionary in the nineteen-twenties but have nowadays no more to do 
with practical forensic psychiatry than Victorian physiology has to 
do with modern biochemistry. Current clinical’ work on ‘patho: | 
logical’ crime, together with its ramifications in the fields of educa 
tional psychology, social psychology, electrophysiology, and modern 
penal method would seem to have left Dr. Zilboorg solidly en 
trenched in his study armchair, that latter-day equivalent of the | 
ivory tower, Tuminating about first causes of crime and only occa: 
sionally emerging to fulminate against the obscurantism of both 
psychiatry and the law. 

To be sure many of the subjects with which he deals are still 
living issues: the McNaughten rules governing criminal respon 
sibility, the failure of retributive punishment, the nature and 
function of psychiatric evidence, the confusion of aims to be detected _ 
behind penal methods or, for that matter, behind psychiatric 
approaches to criminology. But these issues can be dealt with 
efficiently on the basis not of a few psychoanalytic generalizations 
but of actual teamwork on the diagnosis, etiology, and classification 
of pathological criminals, to say nothing of various experiments in 
treatment from ambulant therapy at outpatient clinics, to institu: 
tional rehabilitation and aftercare. Dr, Zilboorg, it would appear, is 
still living in 1930, a date which marks the expansion of moder 
criminal psychiatry. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of Dr. Zilboorg’s avowedly 
crusading aim, it would be manifestly unfair to review his book as 
a scientific contribution either to law or to psychiatry or to crimi- 
nology. It is essentially an essay in diplomacy and all one cal 
Teasonably ask is whether its publication will succeed in improving” 
the relations between the law and psychiatry. 

_ This question, I fear, must be answered in the negative. It 
is much more likely to provoke the same reactions in judicial circles 
as those earlier ‘reports to the Court’, presented sometimes by 4 


delinquency clinics or observation centers, consisting of some vague | 
psychiatric generalizations padded with descriptions, mostly unit 
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telligible to the Court, of unconscious motives and constellations 
held to be responsible for the commission of the offense. These 
jejune productions were the joy of the die-hard antipsychiatric 
judge, a source of exasperation to those openminded magistrates 
who were ready to adopt any reasonable course of action provided 
it took cognizance of the needs of the community and the resources 
of the Court as well as of the mental state of the individual 
criminal, and a disappointment to those rare but devoted members 
of the bench who were sympathetic to a psychiatric approach to 
their more puzzling cases. Dr. Zilboorg’s animadversions on the 
legal approach to crime set in a compost of psychoanalytic apercus 
regarding the unconscious factors affecting judge, jury, criminal, 
and forensic psychiatrist alike are not calculated to appease the die- 
hard; nor are they close enough to the practical problems of the 
Court to satisfy the working magistrate. Like many writers on the 
psychology of crime, Dr. Zilboorg concentrates his attention mainly 
On notorious cases of murder, in which a psychotic or psychopathic 
element is not hard to detect; consequently it is easy for him to 
make a case against the one-sidedness of the law. But it is scarcely 
fair to criticize officers of the law for putting into effect the sanctions 
of the law which after all spring ultimately from the unconscious 
and conscious codes of the community and, in democratic countries 
at any rate, are approved by the local witenagemot. A better case 
can be made by penal reformers against lawmaking, and the most 
Practical correlation is not between psychiatry and the law but 
between lawmaking and lawbreaking. And in any event it is just 
as important and more frequently in point for the psychiatrist to 
be able to uncover the motivations of petty larceny where this is a 
manifestation of mental disorder. 

One cannot but regret that the author was carried away by his 
moral indignation for there is certainly room for a reasoned, 
analytical exposé of the sociological motives that animate the law 
and of the psychiatric principles that regulate the clinical approach 
to the criminal; and Dr. Zilboorg is admirably equipped to pro- 
duce the psychiatric section of such a twin volume. But it is vain 
to expect to bridge the gulf between psychiatry and the law except 
at those points where their respective aims are not mutually con- 
tradictory, where in fact the diagnostic and therapeutic procedures 
of the psychiatrist can satisfy at the same time the law's regard for 
the safety of the community and its demand for prophylaxis, that 
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is to say, deterrence of crime. The only convincing way to present 
this case is to document with clinical records the progress of 
forensic psychiatry from its first almost intuitive beginnings down 
to the statistically controlled team researches of the present day. 

This is only another way of saying that the psychiatrist in the 
law court should stick to his last. As a titular expert in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental disorder it is no part of his duty 
to enter into considerations which are more properly the concern 
of the social psychologist. To the social reformer this may appear 
an overtimid and conservative attitude. And it is certainly true 
that when the sociologist engages in penal reform he is much more 
Sweeping in his approach than the psychiatrist: he takes all varieties 
of crime in his stride, irrespective of whether or not they are ‘patho- 
logical’ in type. Nevertheless, the sociologically-minded psychiatrist 
can find ample outlet for his public interest in delimiting the 
boundaries of criminal psychopathy, a clinical group that straddles 
the frontier between pathological crime and ordinary lawbreaking. ” 
When this task is accomplished it may be possible to extend the 
scope of the psychiatrist to include so-called ‘normal’ cases of law: 
breaking. In the meantime propagandist efforts in this direction 
may well be left to the sociologist who indeed can follow no other 
course, 


EDWARD GLOVER (LONDON) 


THE PSYCHIATRIST—HIS TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT. Report on the 
1952 Conference on Psychiatric Education, at Ithaca, New York, 
June 19-25, 1952. Organized and conducted by the American 
Psychiatric Association and the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. Washington: American Psychiatric Association, 1953: 
214 pp. 


This volume is the second in a series of reports of conferences 0" 
psychiatry in medical education. The first, held in 1951, consid: 
ered the tole of psychiatry in undergraduate medical education, and 
this one is concerned with the training of the psychiatrist. 

Chapter I traces the development of the principle and practice 
of residency training in medicine and psychiatry. Chapter II dis 
cusses the teaching of psychodynamics. The succeeding chaptets 
discuss general ideals and practices, the resident and his experienc ~ 
a descriptive comparison of training centers, the role of psych 
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analysis in residency training, the role of child psychiatry, the posi- 
tion of other special fields, and psychiatry in relation to other 
specialties and in relation to the health of the nation as a whole. 
Finally after a discussion of the organization and operation of the 
conference itself, individual participants make supplementary state- 
ments on the content and method of training. This broad survey 
condenses a great deal of varied and careful thought. It is a 
valuable contribution, which consolidates and makes articulate the 
advance in recent decades over earlier concepts of training for 
psychiatry. 

Unfortunately, however, several vital problems are not considered 
adequately and others are not mentioned at all. It will be useful 
to list a few of these. 1. The challenge those students present who 
are drawn to psychiatry by their own neurotic difficulties. 2. The 
practical and theoretical problems ‘that center around the role of 
psychotherapy in psychiatric training, whether as an occasional 
component in the curriculum or as a universal and essential ingre- 
. dient, 3. The techniques by which the slow process of maturation 

can be accelerated for student psychiatrists, to help them to achieve 
maturity in their views of life in general, in their clinical acumen, 
and in their teaching and research. 4. There is no discussion of 
methods by which to counteract the effects of the slow pace of all 
psychiatric work, which has as one consequence the fact that even 
many years of psychiatric practice may not cover a statistically 
adequate random sample of the clinical problems in the individual 
psychiatrist's field. 5. Linked to this omission is the absence of any 
consideration of the disadvantages of placing responsibility for 
teaching and research on immature shoulders. 6. It is particularly 
regrettable that there is no discussion of how to bring back into 
full-time teaching and research a leavening of psychiatrists who 
have had experience in private practice, nor, 7, of how to integrate 
Private practice and hospital psychiatry more closely. 8. There is 
No consideration of the critical shortage of personnel for research, 
which is increasing year by year as a direct consequence of the 
Tapid expansion of the demands for psychodiagnosis and_psycho- 
therapy in the community, and of the rapid simultaneous increase 
and expansion of departments of psychiatry in medical schools. 
These demands are drawing into superficial therapy, into administra- 
tive tasks, and into the elementary teaching of secondhand psy- 
chiatric lore most of our best young psychiatric brains. 
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g. This reviewer finds it disappointing that the volume d 
not include a full and critical re-evaluation of those inherited con 
ventions that for so many years have governed the sequence @j 
courses in the psychiatric educational meal. These conventions hat 
decreed that we begin with the psychoses and end with the neuross 
I should have liked to see several alternative curricular sequend 
outlined and compared with respect both to their education 
values and to the practical problems they would create: for examp ; 
(a) a chronological sequence beginning at childbirth and pit 
gressing through infancy, the toddler, prepuberty, the school ag 
puberty, adolescence and on into old age; (b) another curricul 
which might begin in the obstetrical and pediatrics services, move 
on to home and school visits with the medical social worker, thell 
to the study of the neuroses in the outpatient department, with 
psychoses reserved for the end of the educational road, (c) I shoul 
have liked to see the outline of another curriculum that woill) 
begin with the universal problems of neurosis in general medic 
and surgical services, Progressing to the psychiatric outpatietl| 
Services of a general hospital (both child and adult), and endif 
with the psychoses. (4) Still another curriculum could begin with 
intensive training in clinical psychology and the use of testi 
devices, Progressing to Psychiatric social work, then on to the 
neuroses and finally the psychoses. The absence of a more imagint 
tive consideration of such alternatives gives to the volume a pede 
trian pace and limits its value as a ferment. 


psychological system on all levels, F 


that represents a useful forward step)! 
scems ungrateful to pick on its sins of omission. Nevertheless it 
necessary to point them out if we are to continue to advance tow 
a future beyond the limitations of the present. 


LAWRENCE 8, KUBIE (NEW YORS) 
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SHAME AND cuiLT. A Psychoanalytic and a Cultural Study. By 

Gerhart Piers, M.D. and Milton B. Singer, Ph.D. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1953. 86 pp. 


This essay comprises two studies devoted to closer understanding 
of the psychological meaning of ‘shame’ as contrasted to ‘guilt’. 
Dr. Piers’s metapsychological study describes in dynamic terms 
shame and guilt and defines them in structural and genetic lan- 
guage. Dr. Singer’s methodological study examines psychoanalytic 
and anthropological theories of the roles which shame and guilt 
play in the formation of various cultures. The ambiguity in the 
clinical and anthropological use of ‘shame’ links the two essays. 
Among anthropologists the phenomenological distinction between 
shame and guilt is commonly used as a criterion for classifying 
cultures as depending on external or internal sanctions. Shame 
cultures are largely dependent on external sanctions, whereas guilt 
cultures are regulated by internalized sanctions. In these cultures 
the fear of being shamed is not internalized to the same degree as 
guilt. 

The title of this treatise suggests that guilt and shame are 
regarded as having equal importance, a deviation from previous 
views. Dr. Singer points out that it is impossible to distinguish 
whether behavior is motivated by feelings of shame or by a sense 
of guilt merely by criteria which determine the degree of internali- 
zation,—such criteria, for instance, as the presence of an audience, 
real or imaginary, or whether the actual threat to the person isa 
present or past one. As an example he cites a case in a paper of 
Margaret Mead, in which shame has been ‘internalized to such an 
extent that an Indian alone in the middle of a lake could be so 
shamed by his paddle breaking that he would commit suicide’. 
This failure to develop adequate criteria for distinguishing shame 
and guilt creates confusion and leads to oversimplification in at- 
tempts at classification. Dr. Singer assumes that there exists an 
unconscious’ sense of shame just as there is an ‘unconscious’ sense 
of guilt, and that it is possible to differentiate shame from guilt 
at different topographical levels. This is the theoretical task which 
Dr. Piers has undertaken. 

In his contribution two questions arise. First, what are we to 
understand by ‘shame’? Second, what relation does it have to 
the structure and formation of the ego? If we regard it as a function 
of ego formation, in what manner is it influenced by different 
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patterns of child rearing, and above all in what way does i 
differ from guilt? 

In regard to the first question, the customary analytic attitud 
is that shame is a defensive reaction-formation against speci 
component drives. This reaction-formation is presumably bast 
on an innate physiological reflex or behavior pattern, which th 
ego has learned to use for its own purpose in a way analogoll 
to that of disgust. In Three Contributions to the Theory of Se 
Freud recognized it as one of the barriers against the sexual driv 
which are organized during the latency period. Overt manifests 
tions of shame, for example covering one’s eyes with one’s handy 
or hiding one’s face, occur at an earlier age, two or two and# 
half; ‘shyness’ — turning away the head or body from a stranget= 
may occur still earlier. The component drives against which thit 
force is directed are scoptophilia, exhibitionism, or ure 
eroticism. Dr. Piers, on the contrary, considers shame very similit 
if not identical to the more inclusive concept of inferiority, # 
feeling of insufficiency caused by narcissistic inadequacy which 
tends to bring about a pathological regulation of self-esteem through 
overcompensation. In this sense feelings of inferiority may b 
contrasted with feelings of guilt. In 1938 Alexander emphasi 
the clinical importance of distinguishing between these two em? 
tional attitudes as types of defense which are often confus® 
showed how they might evoke opposite types of behavior, and 
referred to them as ‘dynamic antagonists’, but did not attempt 
distinguish them in terms of superego structure. He descr 
the: feeling of inferiority rather loosely as originating in conflics 
arising at different periods of development between a tendency 
regress to ‘dependent forms of infantile existence’ and a ‘Di? 
logical’ tendency toward maturation. Piers defines shame  * 
distinctly differentiated form of inner tension which, as such 
a normal concomitant of ego development and superego formatio? 
and more specifically as a tension between ego and ego ideal. In 
reducing the concept of shame in this manner to an abstractid? 
he brings it into a more direct opposition with guilt than 
use of the word ordinarily permits. This paves the way t0 
theoretical task but, it seems, at the risk of oversimplification- 

The second question is that of differentiating between the ‘we 
aspects of “superstructure”. Ever since Freud published The 26? 
and the Id, attempts have been made to distinguish betwee? 
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“two aspects’ of the superego, between the terms ‘superego’ and 
“ego ideal’ which—as Dr. Piers points out—Freud used in’this work 
more or less interchangeably. The concept of the ego ideal first 
“described in his paper, On Narcissism: An Introduction, on the 
“basis of the libido theory, differs in certain respects from that of 
the superego. Though these differences have never been fully 
clarified, it has been suggested that the earlier concept involved 
very primitive identifications which were integrated more com- 
pletely into the ego, and whose purpose it was to undo the hurt 
to the child's original narcissism rather than to master libidinal 
or aggressive impulses. Influenced perhaps by Freud's earlier 
ideas, Piers suggests that the superego and ego ideal not only 
have different functions but different genetic roots. The ideal has 
its origin in an earlier period. It ‘contains a core of narcissistic 
omnipotence’ and ‘draws its terror from the earlier established 
and probably ubiquital separation anxiety’. It includes positive 
identifications with loving (or ‘narcissistically expecting’) parents 
and later identifications with siblings or peers. Consequently it 
Undergoes formation at both an earlier and a later date than does 
the superego. 

Into this consistent though somewhat arbitrary theoretical frame- 
work Dr. Piers introduces his distinction between ‘unconscious’ 
shame and ‘unconscious’ guilt. Shame is due to tension between 
the ego and the ego ideal; guilt represents the tension between ego 
and superego. In Dr. Singer’s words, ‘He distinguishes them in 
terms of a difference in the kind of internalized norm violated 
and in the kind of unconscious threat activated: unconscious guilt 
is aroused by impulses to transgress the internalized prohibitions 
of punishing parents, and the unconscious threat is mutilation; 
Unconscious shame, on the other hand, is aroused by a failure 
to live up to the internalized ideals of loving parents, and the 
Unconscious threat is abandonment’. 

The rest of the study is taken up with the description of clinical 
syndromes which illustrate how the anxiety produced by shame 
can serve dynamically to mask tendencies toward unconscious guilt, 
and vice versa. This undoubtedly is important in the study of 
Pathological defense, but hardly adds to the elucidation of the 
formation of the superego or ideal formation. The propositions 

4Reich, Annie: Early Identifications as Archaic Elements in the Superego. 
J. of the Amer. Psa. Assn., II, 1954, pp. 218-238. 
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put forward deserve consideration. They call attention to matters 
of considerable clinical importance and to a phase of instinct — 
development and ego psychology of which relatively little is still — 
known. The style is concise and the references well-selected. 

In Dr. Singer's interesting essay, entitled Shame Cultures and 
Guilt Cultures, the interest of the analyst will probably focus on the 
section that deals with Psychoanalytic versus Cultural Interpreta- 
tions of Guilt Cultures. It is based on recent studies of five Ameri- 
can Indian tribes and makes use of standardized psychological tests 
and data. Dr, Singer believes that the prevailing classification 
of cultures into shame cultures and guilt cultures is an oversimpli- 
fication, that there is no simple correlation between guilt cultures 
and moral and technical progress, that there exist no valid criteria 
for distinguishing guilt from shame, and that adequate criteria are 
lacking for identifying ‘latent’ and ‘unconscious’ processes in cul 
tural and social data. He contrasts Freud’s theory that progress 
in civilization is increasingly weighted down by a burden of 
unconscious guilt with other cultural interpretations which depend 
to a greater extent on conscious explanations. He concludes that 
the moral and technical progress characteristic of Western civiliza- 
tion is not dependent on repression, but may be the product of 
a tendency toward specialization of moral responsibility and is 
due to the growth of knowledge and contact with other cultures. 
There is no evidence to indicate that civilized peoples are more 
burdened with ‘unconscious guilt’ than precivilized peoples. 


SYDNEY G, BIDDLE (PHILADELPHIA) 


THE HAUNTING MELODY. Psychoanalytic Experiences in Life and 
Music. By Theodor Reik. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young, Inc, 1953. 376 pp- 

Reik defines the problem he proposes to treat as follows (p. vii)! 

“What does it mean when some tune... occurs . . . again am! 

again, so that it becomes a haunting melody?’ Ferenczi answered 

a related question in more specific form: ‘I wonder whether theré 

are tone associations that are not determined by verbal contents. - «* 

A rhythm that corresponds to an affective state is probably sufficient 

to produce the associative emergence of a tune without text.’ Freud, 

1Ferenczi, Sandor: Zur Deutung einfallender Melodien (About 1999)- bes 


Bausteine, Vol. III. Bern: Hans Huber Verlag, 1 23-25. (The quotation 
from Ferenczi is translated by the cue, ao : 
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quoted by Reik, also touches on the problem: “The tunes which 
suddenly come into a man’s head can be shown to be conditioned 
by some train of thought to which they belong, . . . without his 
knowing anything about it... . The connection with the tune is to 
be sought either in the words which belong to it or in the source 
from which it comes: I must, however, make this reservation, that 
I do not maintain this in the case of really musical people of whom 
I happen to have had no experience; in them the musical value of 
the tune may account for its suddenly emerging into consciousness.’* 

Freud here implies three separate problems in the question of 
the haunting melody: 1, its emergence from the unconscious; 2, the 
extramusical context that lends it its obsessional significance; 3, the 
question whether an intrinsically musical factor, alone or combined 
with extramusical factors, can account for the sudden emergence 
of a tune. 

Reik’s interest embraces all three components of the problem; 
his major contribution, however, lies in his rich anecdotal exempli- 
fication of the first two points. ‘Every analyst can contribute 
numerous instances that prove the unconscious motivation of the 
haunting melody’ (p. 246); yet certainly nowhere else is an example 
as exhaustively reported as the piece of self-analysis concerning the 
‘tune that recurred to Reik after he had received news of Karl 
Abraham’s death. The tune, from Mahler’s Second Symphony, 
arose unmistakably out of unconcious ambivalence to the father- 
imago. The context, however, was extramusical; it was determined 
by Reik’s knowledge that the composer too had been in conflict over 
his ambivalence toward a father-figure during the time of compo- 
Sition of the tune. 

The question of the emergence of tunes from predominantly 
musical contexts remains, however, the most difficult one. Freud 
without affirming it positively granted such a possibility in ‘really 
musical people’. Ferenczi supposed from self-observation that there 
was a connection between the rhythm of the emerging tune and his 
mood of the moment. Hardly any of Reik’s examples are unequiv- 
ocal in this respect. The fact that a tune emerges before a verbal or 
other extramusical context reaches consciousness proves only the 
Presence of isolation, a mechanism which is clearly not restricted to 
musical obsessions. A claim to have discovered the origin of the 


2Freud: A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, Trans. by Joan Riviere. 
New York: Liveright, 1935, p. 97. 
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musical impulsion seems vaguely implied in such statements as, 
‘Human speech denotes the material reality, music is the language 
of psychic reality’ (p. 8); or ‘The tune expresses . . . the immediate 
quality of experience. It is an emotional expression much more 
adequate than words’ (p. 249); or ‘When I am singing a melody 
that haunts me, I am expressing emotions. It has the same meaning 
as when I am laughing, crying, sighing or sobbing’ (p. 250). Such 
descriptions are however only a little more definite than Mahler's 
declaration (quoted by Reik) that his need for musical expression 
‘starts only where the dark emotions begin, at the “other world”, 
the world in which things are not any more separated by time and 
place’. Similar statements about music have been made frequently; 
they appear to be motivated not by the recognition of its extraverbal 
nature but by the wish to exalt its primitive, infantile, narcissistic 
(objectless), and preverbal nature. Reik gives, however, a more 
Precise example of one kind of relationship between the musical 
and extramusical contexts of an emerging song (p. 21). As he listens 
to a woman's complaint about her husband’s impotence, the ditty 
‘Three Blind Mice occurs to him, words and tune, anticipating per 
fectly his later judgment regarding her character. Reik’s thought 
concerning her unconsciously ‘castrating’ attitude as expressed by 
the verse (‘She cut off their tails with a carving knife . . .’) is covered 
up by the internal humming of the gay and playful tune which 
corresponds to his perception of her cheerful external attitude. This 
example seems to corroborate Ferenczi’s conclusion that it is 4 
thythm corresponding to an affective state that determines the 
associative emergence of a tune. The rhythm of the ditty becomes 
especially cheerful where the words are most threateningly close to 
the unconscious meaning, which is exactly what Reik’s verbal formu: 
Jation about the defensive significance of the woman’s external 
cheerfulness would be. 

Reik’s book discusses a variety of other topics only loosely com 
nected with the main theme, Among them are Freud’s defensive 
are aude toward the emotional lure of music; a study of the Austrian 
dramatist Grillparzer, who through piano playing—for him a mourl 
ing equivalent—cured a work inhibition after his mother’s death; 
and a letter by Freud, describing briefly his single therapeutic 
Fa with Gustay Mahler during the last year of the composer's 
ife, 


The easy flow of the author's style is a pleasure throughout 
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The absence, however, of a clear order of presentation, the lack of 
summarizing chapters and an index, and the tendency to indulge 
in lengthy descriptions of self-analysis make the reader’s task unnec- 


essarily difficult. 
HEINZ KOHUT (CHICAGO) 


EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOANALYsIs. By Jean-Paul Sartre. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953. 275 Pp- 


‘We have seen that human reality, far from being capable of being 
described as being libido or will to power, is a choice of being 
either directly or through appropriation of the world’ (p. 164). 
‘When he puts his fingers in his mouth, he tries to wall up the hole 
in his face; he expects that his finger will merge with his lips and 
the roof of his mouth and block up the buccal orifice as one fills a 
crack in a wall with cement; he seeks again the density, the uniform 
and spherical plenitude of Parmenidean being; if he sucks his 
thumb it is precisely in order to dissolve it, to transform it into a 
sticky paste which will seal the hole of his mouth’ (p. 193). “The 
obscenity of the feminine sex is that of everything which “gapes 
open”’ (p. 193). Such statements taken out of context but with no 
violence to it are fairly typical of the translation called Existential 
Psychoanalysis which is a fragment of Sartre’s book, L’Btre et le 
Néant. 

: The third chapter, entitled Quality As a Revelation of Being, 
is one of the most remarkable examples of literary orgasm the 
reviewer has encountered. The various sensual qualities which 
author and translator set down reveal such a crescendo of intensity 
that one realizes more clearly than ever that Sartre’s true medium 
1s to be found in his plays and poetry. 

A study of existentialism from Kierkegaard, through Heidigger, 
Jaspers, and Marcel, to Camus reveals that Sartre is a very small 
pebble on this extensive beach and it is largely because of the © 
unusual publicity he received through his plays and poetry that 
his philosophical writings attracted the attention they did in this 
country. This volume is scarcely representative of Sartre's best 
efforts. Psychoanalytic thought in psychiatry, anthropology, and 
Philosophy will find little or nothing familiar in this very con: ' 
fused book. 

ERBERT I. HARRIS (CAMBRIDGE, MASS.) 
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THE SELF IN PSYCHOTIC PROCESS. By John Weir Perry, M.D. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1953. 158 pp. 


The jacket of this book states, “This is a Jungian analysis of material 
from a case of acute catatonic schizophrenia with paranoid trends 
. . . in which the self emerged as the central dynamic factor. The 
concept of self cannot be understood unless the analyst considers 
not only problems of psychosexual and interpersonal nature, but 
all the material that a thoroughgoing investigation of the uncon- 
scious must necessarily uncover.’ The book is divided into two 
parts: the first deals with the data and material presented by the 
psychotic patient and the author's interpretation of this material. 
The second part deals with the symbolism of the quadrated circle, 
which is the mandala of the East or the symbolic representation 
of the self. An appendix contains a detailed account of the patient's 
history, with notes and bibliography. The author’s conclusions 
about the patient’s psychic process are drawn largely from a series 
of drawings that she made and some of her comments about them. 
The format and artistic productions are attractive and clear, and 
the written material is presented in a style interesting and easy to 
follow. 

Apart from the usual arguments and criticisms that might be 
aroused by Jungian theory, the author leaves himself open to 4 
number of possible criticisms. In the first place, the selection of a 
case that is to be the piéce de résistance of a monograph should 
be considered with utmost care. We might, since symbolism is 
so obviously the central theme, be happier if the author had 
chosen a patient who had not been previously interested and 
schooled in religion, especially someone who was an_ active 
Christian Scientist and not a mere passive churchgoer. In addition, 
the author saw this patient for only nine weeks, and he made 
Practically no followup study. Since he maintains that the under- 
standing of universal symbols is of benefit in therapy, he might 
have selected a patient with whom he had worked intensely and 
continued to follow for a long period. Needless to say, the tre- 
mendous amount of electric shock and insulin this patient received 
throughout the time her psychotherapy was in progress and after 
its termination adds only confusion to our evaluation of the thet- 
apeutic process. A further difficulty that weakens the author's 
arguments is his claim that he remained a neutral figure to the 
patient during the course of Psychotherapy. This is hardly in 
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keeping with the patient's statement that she is in love with her 
therapist, or with her marked setback when he terminated the 
treatment. It is difficult to see how the allegorical nature of his 
remarks and his obvious interest in her drawings and productions 
could fail to be perceived by this lonely, frightened, psychotic 
woman. 

Probably the central theme of the book is an attempt to prove 
the existence of Jung’s concept of the ‘individuation process’. The 
psychotic process is really made analogous to a religious experience; 
this puts the author in a somewhat difficult position since he has 
to be careful lest his observations are justifications in an attempt to 
unite science and religion. Further, there is an unfortunate impli- 
cation in the stressing of the ‘individuation process’, since the 
psychosis is seen almost solely as a ‘rebirth phenomenon’ and in 
that sense a ‘good thing’. Although we know something about 
adaptive and restitutive phenomena in schizophrenic symptoms, we 
also know that the type of social recovery apparently made by this 
patient is often accompanied by little insight and has a certain 
tightness or frozen quality because of the strong repressive forces. 
The suspicion that this was not a healthy reintegration but a 
covering over is not refuted by the material presented. Actually, 
the data that the author presents to support the central concept 
of the ‘self’ and the ‘individuation process’ could be equally well 
described in terms of such concepts as archaic love objects, identi- 
fication, and incorporation. The conclusion of the first part of 
the book shows rather clearly the possible fallacy the author is 
facing. After making a good case for the mandala as a universal 
unconscious symbol, he unfortunately jumps into a kind of psychic 
geometry and psychic physics that do not seem to follow even if 
the universality of the symbol is accepted. From these he argues 
that ‘such phenomena urge the acceptance of the concept of an 
unconscious psyche with autonomous propensities toward self-rep- 
resentation, self-organization and self-structuring. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the self is a psychic center that is autonomous 
and nonego—an archetype that represents the organizing focal point 
of the total psyche.’ It seems that the author’s interest in the many 
comparable symbols used by different people leads him into a 
Picture of the psychic apparatus that somehow looks like one 
of the symbols. 

The second portion of the book is an interesting, well presented 
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development of the symbolism of the quadrated circle. The author 
has a wide acquaintance with religious, anthropological, and ethno- 
logical works as well as with the literature in general. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the selection of material with 
which to bolster Jung’s much debated theory should require the 
utmost care to protect against possible weaknesses that might offer 
points of attack to disbelievers. Unfortunately, after a careful 
perusal of the book this reviewer remains unconvinced. 


DON D. JACKSON (PALO ALTO) 


GROUP WORK WITH THE AGED. By Susan H. Kubie and Gertrude 
Landau. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1953- 
214 pp. 


This book, unpretentious in title, size, and style, is an inspiring 
document which the reviewer recommends unreservedly. It reports 
the first nine years of operation of the William Hodson Community 
Center, a day center for old people, which was set up as an experi- 
ment to determine what could be done by professional recreational 
group work to meet the problems of the aging. The success of this 
Project is shown by the establishment of other centers patterned 
upon it throughout the country. The authors are case workers 
who have an excellent tasp of psychoanalytic principles but refresh- 
ingly do not indulge in ‘psychoanalese’. They present a remark. 
ably lucid picture of their early trials and repeated frustrations, 
the development of new insights and techniques, and the trans- 
formation of collections of old people into integrated groups. This 
integration was accompanied by the unpredictable improvement of 
many of the previously ‘hopeless’ individuals in the groups. The 
brief histories of some of these people, the accounts of their acting 
out and their reactions to the therapeutic influence of the group, 
and the descriptions of techniques used by the group leader are 
models of writing which might be studied most profitably by anyone. 

_ The authors’ awareness of socioeconomic factors, while not spe 
cifically expounded, gives their Presentation a balance conspicuously 
lacking in the writings of those who cannot see beyond biology and 
psychodynamics as determinants of human development and be- 
hayior. 

The reviewer's enthusiam cannot do justice to the book without 
extensive quotation; the following specimens give a fair picture of 
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the authors’ philosophy, method, and style. 

‘Above all the staff members came to see that old people react in 
the same way to gratifications and frustrations, to needs and to 
opportunities for social development as do all human beings what- 
ever their age. . . . It is significant of the specific factors which 
affect their status in our culture that this obvious fact has not been 
clearly anticipated. Moreover, it seems to be the fate of most 
explorations into new fields of social welfare that the unique features 
of the new problems are more apparent than the universal similari- 

_ ties and that basic principles, formulated in one field, are only 
slowly rediscovered behind the unfamiliar features of a new one. 

‘Years ago a meeting which lasted an hour was invaded in the 
second half by restlessness. People began talking to each other 
and many left the room. Today a two hour meeting is not unusual 
and there is sustained attention throughout. We have therefore 
‘had to revise our idea that old people’s span of attention is short; 
realizing that it lengthens as interest increases. . - - 

‘Confronted with the many characteristics common to old people 
~Intolerance of others, envy, suspiciousness, fear of competition, 
timidity, and general insecurity—we assumed that they were not 
Constitutional personality traits, but might be the results of cumula- 
tive and prolonged frustrations, and that they could be altered by 
offering new opportunities for satisfaction and personalized help in 
adjustment. . . .The conspicuous traits commonly attributed to 
old people . . . [include] also self-centeredness, a tendency to com- 
Plain or the passivity which indicates resignation, hopelessness, and 
a loss of interest in life. Most of these traits have been assumed 

pee be the inevitable symptoms of old age without any further exam- 
mation of why this should be so. But all psychological manifesta- 
oe have causes and it is only because we have ignored the aged 
Rotts long that now some of the causes of these manifestations 
the ee a discovery to Us... - Our observations, focused on 
ee ae and changes in reaction of old people within a com- 
Daca etting, gave us new insights into the importance of social 
., Eee in explaining their behavior. It drew our attention 
i pes cians effects of the social environment in fostering changes 
eee ue and made us realize that the uniformity of some be: 
eee See were due to the uniformity of the social situation 
Tiers ich these symptoms constitute a defense. sae 
can be no question that ambivalence of feeling 1s a 
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problem. The traits ascribed to the aged are negativistic ones- 
expressions of insecurity toward life. But if these traits are reaction 
formations, which, as we have been assuming, stem in part from 
the trauma of losing status in the community and from being 
progressively isolated, then being restored to a community of other 
old people will not transform these defensive attitudes as though 
by magic. Only by the slow process of resocialization through 
satisfying interactions within this new community will attitude 
against others change into attitudes of codperation with others’ 

Among other noteworthy things too numerous to mention, I wai 
particularly impressed by the examples of skilful blending of indi 
vidual case work with the group work. 

Psychoanalysts can benefit from reading this book because few 
of us have studied aging and the aged, and as a consequence we 
tend to retain the prejudices and misconceptions which Susal 
Kubie and Gertrude Landau refute so effectively. 


H. ROBERT BLANK (WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK) | 


THE UNCONSCIOUS ORIGIN OF BERKELEY'S PHILOSOPHY. By John Oultom 
Wisdom. London: The Hogarth Press and the Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, 1953. 244 pp. 


Mr. Wisdom’s aim is to interest psychoanalysts in philosophy and 
philosophers in psychoanalysis, a truly formidable task. Had br 
the persuasiveness and wit of a Bertrand Russell and the lucidity 
of a William James, he might have coaxed these ill-assorted bet 
fellows to show more interest in each other. Unfortunately Mr 
Wisdom’s prose is more likely to cause the average analyst to take 
to his heels at the approach of a philosopher. When he is in toP 
form he writes such a sentence as this: ‘Theocentric Phenomenalis™ 
according to which thing-ideas display a sensory-idea caused by Got 
4m appropriate circumstances, or the percipi posse part of it, 
tainly means that, in the basic sense in which a sensory-idea “exists 
nothing “exists” when no human observer perceives it (a thingid@t 
ee only in the drivative sense that sensory-ideas can becom: 
existents in the basic Sense); in other words, in this basic sense 9 
“exist”, there is intermittent existence of sensory-ideas’. ; 

This, it seems, is the way Philosophers write nowadays. Profess?! 
On Pilsphial 99 me 

2 € points out that philosop 
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could be more interesting if they paid more attention to the art 
of writing. If the reader gets the impression that he does not 
exist for Mr. Wisdom, let him take comfort in Bishop Berkeley's 
philosophy and remember that he exists in the mind of God. 

After giving an account of Berkeley's life and philosophy the 
author presents his analysis. This is arranged in the form of about 
fifty interpretations often interspersed with a commentary, thus: 
‘Interpretation XXXIX: Berkeley wanted, when a baby, to incor- 
porate his father and his father’s good feces’. This interpretation 
is linked with Berkeley’s philosophy of esse percipi. ‘Interpretation 
XL: God cemented the world together or created it by means of 
pure feces, acting always with regularity.’ 

The numbering of the interpretations may strike many analysts 
as unusual, but as Mr. Wisdom is seeking to interest philosophers 
Hi psychoanalysis he is probably to be defended: philosophers 
like to impose order on chaos and evolve systems. Are the inter- 
Pretations correct? It all depends on one’s theoretical point of 
view. Theories may depend (to some extent) on facts, but one’s 
theoretical point of view often dictates what facts one will see. 

Mr. Wisdom has set himself a formidable task and of course he is 
very much a pioneer in this field. As to whether philosophers will 
become interested in psychoanalysis, time alone will tell. But some 
analysts will probably have much affinity with the celebrated Mr. 
Edwards, who told Dr. Johnson that he had tried hard to become a 
Philosopher and did not know how ‘because cheerfulness was 
always breaking in’, ‘An exquisite trait of character’ was Boswell’s 
comment, 


WILLIAM N. EVANS (NEW YORK) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. By Bernard Notcutt. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953. 259 PP- 


ee theories of personality are ‘brought into order’ (says 
ba a arranged under three heads: trait theories, environ- 
ies eories, and interaction theories. Psychoanalysts will be 
Standard; a ee that they have at times been contented with 
critical oe evidence that would hardly have satisfied anyone more 
opinion Fe n a palmist or a teacup reader’. It is also the author's 
More sae at if Freud ‘had been more fussy about his evidence, 

sistent on the objectivity of his results, the whole enter- 
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prise would have been slowed up in about 1886’. Notcutt coven 
every field of psychology and warns us all against dogmatism: ‘We 
are on the boundary of knowledge, and the hills are hidden in mist, 


WILLIAM N. EVANS (NEW YORK) 


ABSTRACTS 


International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XXXIV, 1953. 
On the Psychoanalytic Theory of Affects. David Rapaport. Pp. 177-198. 


A systematic statement of the psychoanalytic theory of affects would be most 
useful for the development of psychoanalytic technique. Such widely various 
phenomena are labeled affect that we are in danger of being led astray by the 
term. 

One of the obstacles to a systematized theory is the survival of overlapping 
formulations from three phases of the development of psychoanalysis. In the first 
phase the theories of catharsis and psychoanalysis were not sharply separated. 
Affect was equated with the quantity of psychic (drive) energy, which was later 
described as cathexis of the drives. It was believed that in the formation of symp- 
toms, affects prevented from discharge remain fixed to the pathogenic idea or 
fantasy and find outlet in conversion. In therapy, it was thought, the discharge 
of the dammed-up affect drains the pathogenic idea of its force and influence. 
Anxiety was explained as affect or libido (the terms were still interchangeable) 
transformed by being repressed. 

In the middle phase, which began with The Interpretation of Dreams, the id 
was the center of interest. Rapaport classifies Freud’s theoretical formulations 
of this period into metapsychological structural categories, as follows. 1. An 
economic or cathectic theory according to which discharge of affect serves to 
diminish tension resulting from drives. This discharged affect is called ‘affect- 
charge’; it bears some of the cathexis of the drive. 2. A dynamic or ‘conflict’ 
theory. When discharge of the cathexis of drives meets opposition, either be- 
cause the drive lacks an object or because it is checked by internal controls, the 
discharge of affect-charge serves as a safety valve. 3. A topographic theory. 
Affect-charge is regarded as representing a drive in much the same way as an 
idea can, Affect-expression and affect-experience arise from discharge of ca- 
thexis; ideas arise from cathecting of memory traces. The distinction is made that 
when ideas are repressed they persist as actualities (memory traces), while re- 
Pressed affects remain only as potentialities. 4. A rudimentary structural theory. 
According to this, affect-expression is discharge into the interior of the body in 
Contrast to action, which is discharge into external reality. This theory deals 
only with primary affects and fully mobile drive cathexis which seek to discharge 
with full intensity. The theoretical implications and limitations of these theories 
are discussed. 

i In the third phase, which began with The Ego and the Id, theories concerning 
he ego were elaborated. As the secondary process and reality testing develop, — 
discharges of affect are ‘tamed’ by the ego and changed into anticipatory signals. 
Gradations exist between affects as signals in the service of the ego, automatic 
affective phenomena that occur regardless of degree of ego control, and attacks 
of affect caused by failure of ego control or ‘regression in the service of the ego’. 
Defense against affect and defense against drive are independent ‘of each other. 
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Defense against affect may appear as a layering of gradually ‘tamed’ affects in 
which ‘secondary’ affects are formed by defense against some other affect. Affect- 
experience may be the result of tension, or of fluctuations in the level of tension, 
or of discharge phenomena; the greater the degree of ego mastery, the greater the 
tension. Affects may arise from tensions within the id or ego, or from tensions 
between id or ego and superego. Continuous states of affect are complex in- 
tegrated formations. Innate and acquired channels for discharge of affect come 
progressively under control of the ego. 

In the closely reasoned and detailed final part of the paper Rapaport offers 
an admittedly incomplete formulation of a theory of affects, ‘ . . . the bare out 
lines of which seem to emerge. [It] integrates three components: inborn affect 
discharge-channels and discharge-thresholds of drive-cathexis; the use of these 
inborn channels as safety valves and indicators of drive-tension, the modification 
of their thresholds by drives and derivative motivations prevented from drive- 
action, and the formation thereby of the drive-representation termed affect: _ 
charge; and the progressive “taming” and advancing ego control, in the course 
of psychic structure formation, of the affects which are thereby turned into affect- 
signals released by the ego.’ 

This important and erudite contribution to psychoanalytic theory deserves 
close study. The bibliography contains over seventy references. 


ALFRED J. SIEGMAN 


A Note on Transference. Melitta Schmideberg. Pp. 199-201. 


All phenomena of the transference need careful restudy. We are not justified 
in referring everything we observe in the transference to the patient’s childhood 
and his unconscious. We must endeavor to untangle (as in the analysis of dreams) 
what are stimuli from current situations and what is tepetition of infantile ex- 
periences. We should moreover bear in mind that the transference in the course 
of an analysis is determined by reality more than is the dream, and that therefore 
reality is bound to play a greater role. Above all, we must pay closer attention 
to the distortion and elaboration brought about through the normal functioning 
of such mental mechanisms as projection, displacement, and reaction-formation. 

Classically, analysis aims at development of transference unhampered by 
current reality. To this end the analyst endeavors to efface himself as much as 
Possible, to be detached, objective, emotionally antiseptic. The analyst prepares 
himself for this by undergoing during his training a personal analysis which 
should reveal to him his own complexes. 

aw is of clinical importance to discover how far one is likely to achieve this 
objective. I believe that it is not possible for the analyst to be the same all day 
and every day for years, blotting out all that befalls him in his private life. 
However well he has been analyzed, it is unlikely that he can become and remain 
free from the biases of his complexes. Nor is it possible for him to denude the 
physical surroundings of his office of all significance. 

I therefore cannot accept the view that the analyst functions only as a mirror. 
The patient's reactions in analysis are influenced by his expectations of what 
analysis is; by his awareness beforehand of how he will be expected to conduct 
himself; by the behavior and personality of the analyst; by the patient’s expecta 
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tions of magical, parental help from the therapist; by the enforced temporary 
tegression and detachment from ordinary reality; by neglect of the conscious ego 
in favor of the unconscious elements; and by emphasis on free association and 
‘the uncensored, uninhibited mental processes. 


AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 


Trauma and Symptom Formation. Max M. Stern. Pp. 202-218. 


This paper is an attempt to elucidate neurosis by delineating the nature of 
trauma and its role in the development of the mind. 

Primary traumata, which are physiological conditions that result from failure 
of homeostasis in a situation of stress, are normal occurrences in development. 
They are responsible for the development not only of neurosis and psychosis but 
also of such functions specific for the human being as anticipation, which by 
Mastery of reality serves to avert trauma and is the basis of fantasy and thought. 
The prototypes of the primary trauma are the shock reactions of the postnatal 
phase, when the infantile organism is not biologically prepared to meet the 
demands of the world. This homeostatic deficiency is met by primary defenses, 
including aggression, identification, hallucination, projection, introjection, and 
primary repression. More severe frustrations are answered successively by agita- 
tion and catatonoid reaction, the latter characterized by general slowing down of 
Vital functions and stupor. Primary defenses are by nature pathogenic, threaten- 
ing loss of love or loss of contact with reality. 

The cedipal trauma of a somewhat later period is another consequence of 
the Vulnerability of the infantile organism. Sexual overstimulation during sleep 
or half sleep seems, during the first two years of life, to reproduce the economy 
of the postnatal trauma: the infantile organism is overwhelmed by sexual excita- 
pane which cannot find discharge in an adequate reaction, that is, in full orgasm. 
Clinical findings suggest that this condition leads to the primary attacks of pavor 
Rocturnus, which are catatonoid reactions under the conditions of sleep. These 
Primary attacks seem to be the core of what is usually understood as the primal 
.. They represent the infantile sexual trauma. Succeeding attacks of pavor 
aN oo” are more or less attenuated repetitions of the original attack resulting 
ae ae to master by dream the infantile trauma. The severity of the 
a feo is determined by the pretraumatic disposition, which results from 
aes factors formerly recognized as causes of neurosis, such as severe frustra- 

» Overindulgence, and excessive stimulation. All these experiences seem to 
fon permanent effect only by transforming the normal primary trau- 
ition: morbid pathogenic traumata, a transformation caused not only by 
a Sea ele influences but also by constitutional factors, which 

a eae such normal vicissitudes as frustrations. 
mE the pee cedipal trauma Teflected in the primal scene and pavor mocks 
Beesnincs auneced of the caste complex, the extension of which is also 
Peston of y the pretraumatic disposition. The cedipal trauma leads to amal- 

Re Sree instincts and fear of trauma (castration fear). It is responsible 

ee ie eta in the formation of neurosis. : : P 

Baris of are eS eae phenomena such as dreams, fantasies, children’s games, 
” as behavior patterns, contain attempts at Teparative mastery 
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of the cedipal trauma, that is, of primary attacks of pavor nocturnus in which 
appear reminiscences of the postnatal trauma. 

Neurosis is not caused by the normally occurring childhood traumata, but 
by their having assumed an excessively morbid character. 

‘The genesis of neurosis may be understood as follows. Certain situations in 
life—such as re-enforcement of libido in puberty, or frustration—revive the 
threat of past traumata. When the past traumata were morbid or were ex- 
cessively libidinized, the renewed attempts at integration and mastery fail, thus 
causing regression to pathogenic primary defenses (regression of the ego). This 
pathogenic regression has to be warded off by additional secondary defenses, 
The manifest defenses in neurosis are principally directed against the regressions 
to pathogenic primary defenses. These primary defenses, together with a 
renewed attempt at magical mastery, constitute the specific form and function 
of the symptom. The stronger the underlying trauma, the more extensive the 
regression of the ego; this fact explains the increasing prevalence of magical 
thinking and of acting out. 

In psychosis, the alarming character of the infantile trauma is due to the 
morbidity of the underlying anxiety (insufficiency of anabiotic defenses). The 
teparative repetition of the trauma is an exorbitant threat and elicits extreme 
irrational responses involving an extensive invasion by the primary process; there 
are incessant attempts at Teparative magical mastery with hallucinations, identifi- 
cation, projection, introjection, repression, and denial, and there is a desperate 
acting out of all available defenses, discharge reactions, and counterreactions, 
such as clinging, Perversion, agitation, catatonoid reaction, depersonalization, and 
depression. 


AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 


et onl a Fantasy in a Case of Anxiety Hysteria. Hilda C. 


A  thirty-one-year-old woman with anxiety hysteria suffered for ten years 
from fear of insanity, fear of blushing, inability to eat with or mingle with other 
people, especially men, and occasional moments of depersonalization. The clinical 
observations selected for the report were chosen with the intention of empha- 
sizing the remarkable conscious and unconscious relationship between the patient 


and her twin brother, the Strength of h i i i 0 
uy er wish resent: 
ment at being different, es for identity, and her 


@ penis represented more than the usual 
be exactly like her brother. She fantasied 
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every opportunity to emphasize the ‘weakness and ineptitude’ of the girl com- 

pared with her twin brother. 

The patient believed that her brother was tall and she weak because he 
had not given her sufficient room in the womb and had nearly squashed her, 
getting out first. The womb was fantasied as a padded cell and symbolized 
in a dream by a small house in which the rooms were lined with books and 
connected only by holes. Speaking of a love affair, she equated twin beds and 
twin bags—the amniotic bags. 

A large abdominal cyst removed from the patient stimulated the fantasy of 
a Siamese twin growing out of herself. This fantasy fulfilled three wishes: ‘that 
she had after all been born with a penis of her own; that she could produce 
her own twin as part and supplement of her body; and that she could compete 
with and emulate her mother’. 

The author concludes: ‘In her association, and in the fantasy material dealing 
with her relationship to her twin, the patient seemed to have found three pos- 
sible solutions: 1, that she should have been born alone, and as a boy; 2, that 
they should have lived on as intimately together as Siamese twins do, one being 
the complement 6f the other, thus carrying on the relationship she imagined to 
have existed in the womb; 3, that she should have been Jacob to her brother's 
Esau, that is, a twin boy who—though younger and weaker—became the first- 
born and the favorite in the end’. : 

Interesting as this report is, it would have been even more valuable had the 
author indicated to what extent being a twin contributed to the development of 
the patient's anxiety hysteria, Any woman with a brother a few years younger or 
older might conceivably develop symptoms like those of this patient. The reader 
is left with Many questions. 

Although the patient's need for identity with her twin is much emphasized, 

* anon avoids the use of the term identification. This omission seems strange; 

identification has been considered of great importance by many writers (some of 

sm quoted in this paper) on neurosis in twins. 

i pe the crippling effect constant confrontation with one’s mirror-image 
aire on go development of identical twins. In this patient the reverse 
eae: 2 (tue; awareness of being different was the disturbing factor, Yet 
lanibed ane from moments of depersonalization and showed other effects of 

OD viether fees lopment of the ego. Again the reader is left in the dark as to 

sane author considered these disturbances the result primarily of being 

» ot whether some other factor in the environment was equally important. 


the 
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T 
he Metapsychology of the Hypnotic Dream. Mark Kanzer. Pp. 228-231. 


er aig ; 
| sleep ee operating in hypnosis are compared with their counterparts in 


| the ued ar ce transference, The hypnotist acquires his authority by voicing 
terpreted a the ‘compliant’ subject; his commands are interpreted or misin- 
Subsequent se ainely-_ A comparison of hypnotically induced dreams with 
scured dite toon dreams reveals the latent negative feelings that are ob- 
Projected, sop yPnosis.. The good hypnotist is introjected, the bad hypnotist 
| » A study of the imagery of the hypnotic dream shows dominant pre- 
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conscious elements which are important in the construction of the dream | 
help us to understand problems of therapy and of the working of imagination 
Preconscious fantasies are directed to libidinal objects and serve principally ft, 
reality testing; the creative imagination stems from deeper layers of the ego a 
serves to gratify the unconscious wish. 


AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 


On Street Fear. Milton L. Miller. Pp. 232-240. 


The analysis of a woman’s fear of the street revealed that impulses to promi 
cuity experienced when she was in the street caused her to fear pregnancy ati 
_ as restitution, to determine to bear a child. Her symptoms began shortly atic 
the birth of her daughter a year after marriage and for a short time confine | 
her to her room. The death of a previous analyst had made her symptoms wort, 
At the age of four she saw a man visit her mother in the room next to hit 
own. She was intensely seductive toward both her analysts. She feared lo 
of her mother’s love, however, and therefore for a time was unable to talk in th 
analysis. She unconsciously thought of her husband as like her mother and ti 
to make him jealous, just as she had herself been jealous of her mother’s relatiot 
ship with the other man. She wished to have an illegitimate child; this wish 
derived from the mother’s affair and also from the birth of a baby sister whet 
she was four or five. The emotions she had had then contributed to the ol 
break of her neurosis when her own child was born. She fantasied that an ue 
gitimate baby might come from the union of her mother and the stranger: He 
wish to have a child from her father was increased but her sense of guilt neces 
tated repression of this wish. The analysis helped to rid her of her symptom 
‘The defense mechanisms of this and another patient are described. ‘The ¥! 
of both patients to have a baby by a stranger expressed the oedipal rivalry wit 
the mother and the urge to make restitution to her. ‘This type of nuclear 
flict is compared with those in neurodermatitis and asthma. 


AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT | 


Some Observations on a Case of Vertigo. Charles Rycroft. Pp. 241-247: 


It 2 ay Paper purports to be ‘an essay on the presentation of clinical materi! 
onsists of several general comments on vertigo, a very sketchy history oft 
neurotic man of forty-five who had recently acquired Méniére’s syndrome; a” 
number of deductive statements that describe the patient's character and oe 
aioe the psychodynamics of the attacks of vertigo. These statements || 
wor lesa pie eee conditions made it possible for the attacks” 
MinesiteA a= eos at the conditions were is not clear.) 2. There were ee 
oe = conc Getenses against locomotor anxiety. 3. The patient’s compl 
asturvation was related to his interest in motion. 4. The neurosis w# 
Passive defense against sadistic wishes, with fantasies of oral incorporation a 
ics of the bad internal mother. There were also defenses against P i 
oe onl ae for union with the breast. 5. The attacks of vertigo 6) 
vie Pr Aggression against the internal mother by a ‘black-out’ of i) 
pecific attention is directed only to Primitive orality, although the 2" 
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hints at the existence of cepidal conflicts. (He attributes the onset of the attacks 
of vertigo to a conflict. over aggression against the father.) He offers no clinical 
evidence to connect the primitive oral ambivalence and the forces opposing it, 
or to support the contention that the oral sadism was primary and independent 
of real objects and experience. He does not discuss the possibility that the 
patient produced the guilt-free oral sadistic and oral dependent fantasies and 
dreams partly to please the analyst. ; 

The nature of psychoanalytic evidence makes it difficult to present convincing 
dinical evidence to support any hypothesis. In this paper the clinical material 
is particularly scarce. The connections between theory and data are loose and 
unclear, and there is no follow-up report. 

SAMUEL P. HUNT 


Psychodynamics and Treatment of Petit Mal in Children. Melitta Sperling. Pp. 
248-252. 


Psychoanalytic insight gained in the analyses of seven patients with epilepsy 
was applied to the treatment in a clinic of children with petit mal. A seven-and- 
one-half-year-old boy suffered his first attack of petit mal when, at the age of 
four and one half years, he was frightened while crossing the street and had 
to hold on to his mother to keep from falling. In play sessions he would shoot 
at others, then pretend to shoot and kill himself. Discussion of a recurrent 
nightmare about a murderer coming into the house revealed the boy’s jealousy 
and hostility against his brother, his resentment of his mother, and his conflict 
over whether to submit to her passively or to free himself from her by over- 
coming her or leaving her. 

His sensation of falling in the street was related to unconscious suicidal im- 
ee the attack of petit mal expressed his wish to fall and be run over, and his 
Sain the wish. As analysis proceeded, the attacks became shorter in 
RRA ek ut the boy became more aggressive, developing tantrums and a ten- 
hs ue use bad language. At this time it was necessary to give therapy to 

er to prevent her restricting the boy too severely. 

r tags ener pictures of devils, telling the therapist, “The devil is dead. 
biciikeake him and now he does not bother me any more.’ He complained 
ae i about his mother, and his sexual wishes and fantasies began to 
aa ae ‘omosexual impulses, mobilized in defense against his intense castra- 
Reet ee appeared. 5 The petit mal now disappeared, replaced by ‘headaches’ 
Peyeh Ss waves of dizziness, 
‘4 Tea eeas headache is related to petit mal and other forms of epilepsy; 
strong aan are derived from the reaction in childhood to overwhelmingly 
Pear al a eno MES _The transformation of the patient’s symptoms from 
Bd ee ‘eadaches' indicated a change in attitude toward his ‘unconscious’ 
Preis change of his mechanisms of defense against dangerous and 
had done in jpuses. Instead of blocking out consciousness altogether, as he 
eens inion € attacks of petit mal, he was now blocking out only the dan- 

a neu Sane 
hee as conflict between extreme passivity and extreme aggression is not 

petit mal but the attitude of the patient toward this conflict, either 


bot! 
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outcome of which is associated with death, seems to be a specific cause of th 
condition, 

Petit mal is an instant cutting off from functioning of those parts of th 
mind that serye the perception and execution of stimuli from within and withoit 
This cutting off occurs because perception of certain stimuli might lead to# 
explosive reaction endangering the lives of the patient and those near him. 


AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 


The Scapegoat Motif in Society and Its Manifestations in a Therapeutic Group 
F. Kraupl Taylor. Pp, 253-264. 


‘The author discusses psychological and sociological implications of the scape 
Goat. Today we often use the term for someone who is the butt of displacl 
aggression but originally it was a person who was made to suffer as the beat 
of displaced guilt which was often unconscious. Use of such a scapegoat not oll 
helps to rid one of guilt feelings but also leads to satisfaction of unconscidlt 
Scoptophilia and aggression and gives narcissistic satisfaction to the ego Th 
need for scapegoats is most often met with in conservative, self-righteous, challl! 
nistic people. As a result most scapegoat persecutions are against deviants, oll 
siders, and minorities; the victims are charged with crimes that reflect ue 
Fepressed desires of the group. The author discusses the use in ancient 
of ‘engineered’ scapegoats; certain persons were forced to do the forbidden, tit 
given punishment which provided expiation for the group. The cdipal awl 
parricidal elements in these ceremonials are clear. An example of an ‘engi 
Scapegoat occurred in a therapeutic group. A half-willing masochistic pem™ 
Was in effect forced by the group to haye illicit intercourse. After the act 
was roundly condemned. The episode was therapeutically helpful in rev 
the guilt of the other members of the group. 


MARTIN H. OREN 


The Boy and the Dike. Alexander Grinstein. Pp. 265-270. 


The familiar story of the boy who put his finger into a hole in the dike 
i us saved Holland from being inundated by ipl has been shown to 
rigaae It is a variation of one of the flood myths that abound in folklo® 

many cultural groups, Comparative study of some of these myths 
gests that various versions allude to psychic controls derived from various ! 


into a single night, 


ie fark actuality. ‘The heroic action of the boy consists in his triump 
y consists in 
Lond ae tonne by $0 powerful and formidable an opponent as re 
fiuttiehaatt isk es level, represents his ability to overcome his i ene 
love, admirati ve d Y accomplishing this, he becomes the object of ae 
his eat vat and honor. These magical triumphs over his father and 
netual impulses give the story its great appeal and emotional eonvictife 
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‘The story is believed so readily, in spite of all evidence that it is untrue, because 
in reality we too have had to acquire the same controls over our own instinctual 
impulses as this hero won in so dramatic a fashion. 
AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 


Paychosomatic Medicine. XV, 1953- 
Animal Research and Psychiatric Theory. Frank A. Beach. Pp. 374-389- 


Beach points out the crucial issues in the relationship between psychiatric 
theory and research using animals. He is objectively critical, even of his own 
excellent work in the field; yet he is hopeful that research in animal behavior 
will in future be correlated with theories of human behavior. The article pre- 
sents a highly condensed survey of the subject under five headings: ‘neurotic’ 
behavior in animals, personality and temperament, social interaction, onto- 
etiesis of behavior, and physiological mediators of behavior. 


Emotional Elevations of Blood Pressure in Trained Dogs: Possible Relation to 
Origin of Hyportension in Humans, C. M. Wilhelmj, Terence F. McGuire, John 
MeDonough, E. B. Waldmann, H. H. McCarthy. Pp. 390-395. 


Blood pressure determinations were made over a period of two and a half 
Years in specially trained dogs. Readings were taken under varying conditions, 
Mich as presence of strangers in the laboratory, changes in experimenter, noise 
and presence of strangers in the kennels, changes in established routine, and 
Xposure to a bitch in heat. The responses varied greatly according to two 
factors, the natural emotional reactivity of the animal, and the degree of train- 
fhg Highly trained and conditioned animals showed much greater variations 
in blood pressure in response to minor changes in the environment. Possibly 
the vasomotor system of these dogs had become irritable, for the change in 
ry in Pressure was grossly disproportionate to the trivial emotional stimulus. 

ilar sensitivity perhaps results in man from modern living. It is also pos- 
Ped that repeated emotional cardiovascular responses produce secondary changes 
the kidneys and cardiovascular system, causing essential hypertension. “These 
show that many common laboratory procedures, usually considered in- 


Rocuous, may engender marked emotional disturbances which are not grossly 
@vident in trained dogs.’ 


The Role of Olfaction in Normal and Nourotic Behavior in Animals: Preliminary 
ert, Jules H. Masserman and Curtis Pechtel, with the assistance of Leon 

+ Pp. 996-404. 
_A series of experiments on the olfactory responses of various animals showed 
Slfactory stimuli are less important determinants of behavior in normal 
monkeys than they are in animals experimentally conditioned to frightening 
Odor becomes relatively unacceptable when it is associated with an 
“pleasant experience. The aversion may become more intense and persistent 
oped conditioned responses in other sensory modalities. Bilateral lesions 
dorsomedial nucleus of the thalamus in fifteen cats produced amnesia 
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for preoperatively learned normal and conditioned behavior, with greater in 
pairment of olfactory responses than of responses to any other modality. Th 
animals operated upon showed impaired capacity to learn and to remember, 


Experiments in the Substitution of Symptoms by Hypnosis, I. Philip F. D. Set. 
Pp. 405-424. 


Seitz reports twenty hypnotic experiments on two patients. He concludé 
that psychodynamically equivalent symptoms can be substituted under hypnod 
for the presenting symptoms of patients. To be psychodynamically equivalel 
symptoms must be similar in symbolic meaning and in the depth of regresit 
they represent. These observations and hypotheses are of interest to the psycho. 
analyst. “Vegetative neurotic symptoms may replace conversion reactions. Whit 
this occurs, the vegetative symptom often appears to subserve symbolic functiol 
similar to the conversion reaction which it replaces. The symbolism of vegttt 
tive neurotic symptoms is seldom, if ever, as specific ideationally as that of cal 


version reactions.’ Some of the hypotheses are restatements of familiar psysti 
analytic concepts. 


Some Patterns of Somatic Displacement. Joseph G. Kepecs. Pp. 425-433 


Somatic manifestations shift from one location to another. Although thet 
Pathways are frequently peculiar to the individual, they seem to fall into three 
well-defined classes. 1. The well-known hysterical displacement (for exaiift 
that ‘from below upwards’), in which the symbolic significance of the pat 
involved is the principal determinant. 2. Displacements in which physiologt 
events are predominant; for example, in which muscular tension is elimina 
by autonomic discharge. 3, Displacements from the center to the periphetl 
and from the periphery to the center, along three axes of displacements ® 
head and the body, the interior of the body and the body surface, and secre 
in skin and other nonvoluntary organs in reciprocal relation to muscular activi 
Kepec’s article is important because it demonstrates patterns of shift in somal 
“pression and presents clinical examples. This abstracter, however, believs 
a 1D describe all the phenomena as ‘displacement’ is misleading. Kepec he 
fe Physiological as Well as psychological forces are important in the shifts a 
the othe cig tne Petiphery and from the periphery to the center. He bell q 
ee ae ees have a directional function; for example, by the shift from i 
age See feelings and ideas come closer to consciousness and to volit® 

Y MNS topographic and economic interpretations need more prodf: 

The Physiological Differentiation Betwee Albert! 
Ax. Pp. 433-442. 

Forty-three subjects were 
ological data durin 


nm Fear and Anger in Humans. 
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Panel Discussion: Psychophysiological Properties of the Adrenal Cortex: Recent, 
Unpublished Advances. 


Introductory Remarks. Sydney G. Margolin. Pp. 563-564. 


General Concepts of Adrenocortical Function in Relation to the Response to 
Stress. Frank L. Engel. Pp. 565-573- 


Relation of Adrenocortical Activity and Adaptive Behavior, 1. Arthur Mirsky, 
Robert Miller, and Marvin Stein. Pp. 574-588. 


Psychic Effects of ACTH and Cortisone. Paul Goolker and Joseph Schein. Pp. 
589-613. 


Psychological Responses to ACTH and Cortisone: A Preliminary Theoretical 
Formulation. Henry M. Fox and Sanford Gifford. Pp. 614-631. 


This entire number is devoted to a panel discussion at the tenth annual 
meeting of the American Psychosomatic Society in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
April 19, 1953. Dr. Sydney G. Margolin introduces the subject with a brief ac- 
count of how the adrenal glands first became clinically important a century ago. 

Dr. Frank L. Engel discusses the nature of the stimulus for secretion of 
ACTH, the mechanisms of pituitary-adrenal stimulation, and the response of 
the adrenal cortex to stress. 

Mirsky and his co-workers describe experiments on the effects of ACTH on 
the behavior of animals conditioned to respond in various ways to frightening 
stimuli. This abstracter feels that the authors have mistranslated the psycho- 
analytic meaning of ‘trauma’ and ‘defense’. The conditioning of the animal is 
hot analogous to the traumas described in psychoanalysis; a monkey's avoidance 
of a painful stimulus by an appropriate gesture is not a defense in the psycho- 
analytic sense, The attempt to translate the experiment into psychoanalytic 
terms, calling the learned response of the monkey a ‘truly neurotic symptom’, 
18 specious. To call this type of defense a neurophysiological model for defense 
in the psychoanalytic sense would be more accurate. It is therefore incorrect 
o. sends that “The data suggest that adrenocortical hypersecretion may in- 
ay ie the organism in such a manner as either to decrease the effectiveness of 
einai Bienes situation or to eliminate a poorly integrated defense 
saa ie anxiety provoked by the persistence of a traumatic memory’. Other 
ee ‘ions and experiments lead the authors to the conclusion that adrenal 
Re ency is a situation of stress which ‘may activate the hypothalamus: to 
a ee neurohormone which affects emotional expression through stimulation 
Reiss aed center and of anterior pituitary secretion. The neuroendo- 
Mats AM in turn, may influence the character of the adaptive response to 

xious stimulus.’ 
phot: and Schein report on eighty patients with somatic illnesses such as 
ies u erating) colitis, lupus erythematosus, and asthma, treated with ACTH 
somatic illness and studied psychiatrically for the effects of ACTH. 


ifty-four percent of the patients showed no reaction and fifteen percent showed 


al ‘ 
atone Psychic reactions which were transient, self-limited, and mild. The 
Yehic reaction to the drugs was usually benign but was unpredictable. A dis- 


cre + 
| epancy existed between the dosage, the state of the patient before treatment, 
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and the psychiatric result, Some deductions reported in this paper are of great 
interest because they contradict the findings of other investigators. For example, 
it was found that disastrous consequences did not follow the removal of affective 
symptoms. The authors believe that the psychic disturbance produced by the 
drugs is largely confined to the area of the ego that regulates reception of stimuli 
and the perception of affects. Lability of affects was an important effect of the 
drugs. * 

Fox and Gifford examine the physiological power of ACTH to produce a 
state of disequilibrium, They explain the psychological changes produced by 
equating the biological disequilibrium induced by ACTH with increased instinc- 
tual energy; they state that this instinctual energy is psychological instinctual 
energy as defined by Freud and Fenichel. They cite a clinical example to 
demonstrate that the reaction to ACTH is dependent upon 1, the pharmacological 
effect of ACTH on the total organism; 2, the meaning to the patient of an 
alteration in the symptoms of the disease for which he is treated; and 3, the 
nature of the patient’s fantasies about the action of the substance he has been 
given. This hypothesis leads the authors to some deductions about the clinical 
use of ACTH quite opposite to the deductions of Goolker and Schein. The clinical 
observations of both pairs of workers coincide in many areas but differ markedly 
in some, 


Each of the papers is followed by an excellent critical discussion which en- 
hances its value. 


VICTOR CALEF 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. I, 1953. 


The Present Status of Organized Psychoanalysis in the United States. Robert P. 
Knight. Pp. 197-221. 


In this presidential address delivered before the American Psychoanalytic 
Association in December 1952, Dr. Knight sketches the history of the Association 
and of the principal problem that has confronted it, the problem of training 
and its control. He discusses current questions of administration and Practice, and 
recounts in detail the events that led to new by-laws which in 1946 established 
the Association as a national federation of individuals. Statistics show the 
growth in membership and its geographical distribution. 

The author presents his own cogent reflections on standards and training 
and on the interpenetration of psychoanalysis, psychiatry, and Psychotherapy. 
He discusses the difference in personality andyattitude of the students of the 
last decade from those of an earlier generation. He urges codperation of all 
members in the pooling of data concerning clinical practice. 

Dr. Knight is convinced that the ‘prognosis’ for the Association is good. 


Studies on the Nature of Suggestion, Part |. Charles Fisher. Pp. 222-255. 


The author investigates by psychoanalytic technique the nature of suggestion, 
and compares hypnotic and analytic methods especially as to the degree of re- 
gression that occurs in each. , 
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To six patients in psychoanalysis, all rather severely ill, it was suggested that 
they would dream certain things; the patients’ responses to these suggestions 
were studied in succeeding sessions. The suggestions were always formulated 
in terms of the central conflict at the time of the suggestion, and the suggestions 
concerned significant events or people, previous dreams, physical symptoms, the 
transference, or instinctual wishes. 

Control studies made use of these and other patients and were of three types. 
1, ‘Pretend’ suggestions were contemplated; that is, the investigator made a note 
of a suggestion for a dream that he might have made to the patient but did 
not make and the subsequent sessions were studied for any dreams that might 
be related to the ‘pretend’ suggestions. 2. One patient was given dream sug- 
gestions while under hypnosis. 3. Five persons not in therapy were given dream 
suggestions under ordinary conditions of social contact. 

Eight categories of results are described: dreams in which the suggestion 
appeared in the manifest content, or in the latent content; delayed dreams; the 
development of amnesia for the suggestion; dreams which could not be related 
to the suggestion; acting out; symptom-formation; and failure to dream or for- 
getting the dream. These results are discussed as compromises between uncon- 
scious impulses activated by the suggestions and defensive functions of the ego. 
The failure to dream results from overt or latent hostility, especially from oral 
sadism. Suggestions to dream are accepted by patients in analysis and the 
content of the suggestion influences the content of the dream produced. 

The analytic and hypnotic transferences are compared. The capacity of 
patients in analysis to accept dream suggestions is great; it approaches that of 
hypnotic subjects. Increased suggestibility is one of the properties of states of 
induced regression including both hypnosis and the analytic relationship. There 
is nothing specific about the hypnotic state. The relationship of hypnotist 
and subject is discussed in terms of ego function and defenses. 


Psychoanalysis and Members of Minority Groups. Viola W. Bernard. Pp. 256- 
267. 


Countertransference may be stimulated if the patient and analyst belong to 
different racial or social groups one of which is a minority group. The personal 
‘training’ analysis provides the major safeguard against hazards of counter- 
transference. Yet often the unconscious foundations and mechanisms of prej- 
udice have not been worked through in the analyst’s own analysis. Dr. Bernard 
discusses the attitudes a white analyst might have toward a Negro patient and 
urges that in the analysis of a member of a minority group the analyst seek 
greater knowledge of the pftient’s racial and cultural environment. More 
‘transcultural analyses’ and a greater cultural diversity among analysts in train- 
ing can help us pay closer attention in the ‘training’ analysis to cultural differ- 
€nces in personality. 


Countertransference and Counteridentification, Robert Fliess. Pp. 268-284. 


Dr. Fliess discusses countertransference and counteridentification as unde- 
sirable elements, in the analyst's relationship to his patient. Ideally, counter- 
transference should not occur; certainly it must always be analyzed. If it has 
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become apparent to the patient, part of the analyst’s self-analysis may have 
to be communicated to the patient. The damaging effect of countertransfer- 
ence upon the progress of analysis is illustrated by three examples. In each 


case self-analysis by the analyst led to the castration complex, which Freud 2 


called ‘the rock bottom of all psychological stratification’. 

The analyst aware of the problem may console himself with the knowledge 
that interminable analysis of his countertransferences affords him an excep- 
tional opportunity for resolution of his conflict. Counteridentification is more 
difficult than countertransference to understand because identification is less 
fully understood than transference. Identification may be active or passive. 
Fliess compares it with projection and considers the problem of where the 
object of identification lies in the ego. Countertransference is regressive; it is 
in part counteridentification. The analyst's involvement in counteridentification 
is similar to folie 4 deux: the identification is mutual. The analyst is respond- 
ing to the patient's identification with him. Both are re-enacting an early 
‘constituent identification’, an identification which the ego does not merely 
contain but of which it consists. 

This regressive identification interferes with nonregressive identification or 
‘empathy’ by which the analyst is enabled to subject the utterances of the 
patient to an unconscious elaboration without thereby causing regressive change 
in his own ego. 

Empathy requires that the constituent elements of the ego be well organized; 
they otherwise cause malformations of the ego and make the analyst respond 
to the patient's identification by counteridentification. The result is a ‘blind 
spot’; the analyst does not see an important part of his patient. The object of 
counteridentification is not the patient but rather a constituent identification 
in the patient's ego. Counteridentification occurs in the same way in the patient. 

Counteridentification interferes permanently and severely with analytic 
work; ordinary identification does so only temporarily and often mildly. One 
effect of counteridentification is to obscure the differential diagnosis of psychosis 
and psychoneurosis. Most psychotic patients seen by analysts are ambulatory 
and not in need of confinement. They are ambulatory because they are able 
incessantly to enact identifications. They therefore invite counteridentification, 
and this causes failure in differential diagnosis. 


Fetishism. Robert C. Bak. Pp. 285-298. 


Freud raised the question of why most persons master the trauma of seeing 
that women are without penes but in a few this discovery leads to fetishism 
or homosexuality. Bak describes two patients and emphasizes the following 
facts about the development of fetishism. 1. Weakness of the ego structure, 
inherent or secondary to physiological dysfunction or to disturbances in the 
relationship of mother and child, endangers survival. There is excessive separa- 
tion anxiety and clinging to the mother or to a substitute part of her; this 
clinging may contribute to erotization of the hands and a predilection for 
touching. 2. Fixation occurs in pregenital phases. Anal eroticism and interest 
in smell are employed to maintain the unity of mother and child. 3. The 
symbolic significance of the fetish corresponds to Pregenital phases and thus 


. 2h 
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may represent separately or in condensation breast and skin, buttocks and feces, 
and female phallus. 4. Simultaneous and alternating identification is made 
with the phallic and the penisless mother. These identifications correspond 
to the ‘split in the ego’ described by Freud. 5. The identification with the 
penisless mother leads to a wish to give up the penis, and thus creates conflict. 

The pregenital identification with the phallic mother cannot be given up 
in the phallic phase in spite of the realization that the mother has no penis, for 
separation from the mother seems to be as great a danger—perhaps greater—as 
loss of the penis. Both dangers are defended against by the fetishistic com- 
promise. The apparent insistence on the maternal phallus is a protection 
against the wish to lose the penis in order to maintain identity with the mother. 
The intensity of the castration fear may depend on the inner wish for identity 
with the mother as well as on the fear of an external threat. 


MILTON GRAY 


International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. III, 1953. 
Common Sources of Error and Confusion. S. R. Slavson. Pp. 3-28. 


Difficulties arise because patients are grouped together on the basis of similar 
symptoms, though their basic pathologies differ. The author discusses varia- 
tions in practice of group therapy and difficulties that have resulted from them. 

Mixing the sexes in a group does not lead to promiscuity among the members 
unless the tendency was already present, though often the frustrated erotic 
transference to the therapist becomes displaced to another member. Thera- 
peutic groups in wartime for service personnel dealt with the specific threat of 
war to the members of the group; in peace the aim is to strengthen the 
individual to face future crises by improving his psychic balance. 

Other questions discussed are the advisability of using an assistant therapist, 
the members’ social contacts outside meetings, the presence of visitors, the 
addition of new members, and the comparison of group therapy with counsel- 
ing, guidance, symptomatic treatment, and social gatherings. 


Acting Out in Group Psychotherapy. Thea Bry. Pp. 42-48. 


Acting out is an obstacle to insight in individual therapy but reveals uncon- 
scious motivations in a group, where it appears in the relationships between 
the members. These relationships are especially valuable for diagnosis and 
working through when recognized by other group members. Some control 
must be exercised lest such interactions cause disintegration of the group as 
a whole. 


Varieties of Group Therapy Patterns in a Child Guidance Service. Kate Fried- 


lander. Pp. 59-65. 


The importance of selection in making up therapeutic groups for children 
is illustrated by groups of girls less than eight years old and of boys more than 
eight years old. In the former, the most suitable subjects were cases of social 
disturbance, with one inhibited and one seriously disturbed child in each group. 
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During spontaneous activity with individual and communal games, interpreta- 
tions of one another were given by the members, who thus became auxiliary 
egos for their fellows. These groups achieved their goals, in contrast to the 
groups of boys who were hampered by inability to verbalize their problems and 
by excessive hostility to their families, which became transferred to the groups. 


Phases in Group Development in the Treatment of Drug Addicts. James J. 
Thorpe and Bernard Smith, Pp. 66-78. 


Male adult drug addicts, through group therapy, changed from a ‘conglom- 
erate of chaotic individuals griping’ about the bad treatment they received 
into a group of people who accepted each other and who recognized that their 
problems were individual rather than social and that the addiction was a 
symptom of their problems. The authors concluded that while the culture of 
the institution where the addict is confined is important for his progress, the 
current hopeless attitude toward psychiatric treatment is not justified and 
group therapy can be profitably used for addicts, To many addicts drug addic- 
tion is an alternative to psychosis or suicide. 


Comparison of Dreams in Individual and Group Psychotherapy. Eva Klein-Lip- 
shutz, Pp. 143-149. 


Patients treated by individual and later by group therapy by the author had 
dreams which were much less distorted and much easier to interpret in group 
therapy than in individual therapy. 


Group Psychotherapy with Institutionalized Senile Women: Study in Gerontologic 
Human Relations. Maurice E. Linden. Pp. 150-170. 


‘The wards for aged patients, who constitute about one third of all inmates 
of mental institutions, have an air of disillusionment, melancholy, and hope- 
lessness. Marked improvement in the general atmosphere as well as in indi- 
viduals was noted when therapeutic groups were introduced. About fifty 
selected chronologically senile women were treated at one time by so many 


different approaches that the term ‘opportunistic group therapy’ was used to 
describe the meetings. 


An Analysis of Co-Therapist Interaction in Group Psychotherapy, Adrian Solomon, 
Frank J. Loeffler, and George H. Frank. Pp. 171-180. 


The co-therapist method of group psychotherapy is advocated. It reproduces 
the family situation, in which there are two Parents, better than therapy by 
only one person. It provides two styles of verbalization; this often facilitates 
understanding by group members. It diminishes the intensity of transference 
in psychotic patients, assists the working through of negative feelings, and pro- 
vides training for therapists. The relationship between the therapists may be 
a source of difficulty when they have differences in theoretical orientation or 
when they are mutually aggressive or too Passive, if these characteristics become 
evident in the therapists’ behavior during sessions. 
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Leadership Among Patients in Group Therapy. " Richard Sears. Pp. 191-197. 


Comparisons were made between patients judged leaders and nonleaders 
in ten psychotherapy groups in a Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. The leaders had a tendency to be the sicker people and to externalize 
their anxiety. 


An Experiment in Group Psychotherapy with Members of Mixed Minority Groups. 
Vita Stein Sommers. Pp. 254-269. 


A therapeutic group was started in a Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene 
Clinic for veteran members of minority groups consisting of two Chinese, two 
Negroes, three German Jews, and two white Americans considered social isolates. 
The experiment showed that these people used their minority status to conceal 
and to re-enforce their basic personality difficulties. 


Group Techniques in Overcoming Medical Students' Resistance to Learning 
Psychiatry. Anthony S. Votos and Jules Glenn. Pp. 293-301. 


Medical students often resist accepting psychodynamic understanding and 
show anxiety because of identification with patients, Fourth-year medical 
students not intending to become psychiatrists were offered clinical clerkships 
of eight weeks which included groups for discussion of their interviews and 
the emotions these interviews aroused. For the first two weeks the students 
were defensive, tense, and oversympathetic to patients. They neglected to ask 
about sexual and childhood experiences, tending to attribute much of the illness 
to cultural causes. In the next period they could discuss their own anxieties, 
were less tense with patients, and less fearful of their instructors. They identi- 
fied themselves with the instructors but felt themselves in need of analysis. 
Finally their ability to interview and to diagnose, and their personal anxieties 
and relationships, improved. 


Therapeutic Group Work with Tuberculous Displaced Persons. Jack Adler. 
Pp. goz-308. 

The writer, a social worker, points out the difficulties of combining in one 
person therapeutic or permissive and supervisory or authoritative functions. In 
spite of these handicaps and the distortion of character in tuberculous patients 
resulting from life in concentration camps, the author by group treatment was 
able to alleviate the patients’ anxiety, to further a better understanding of the 
illness and its implications, and to improve their relationships with others. 


Potential of Group Practices in Mental Hospitals. Donald M. Carmichael. Pp. 
309-314. 

For the inmates of mental hospitals group psychotherapy probably surpasses 
‘any other single contribution to our therapeutic armamentarium’, especially 
when combined with individual treatment. It may at times be considered as an 
alternative to psychosurgery. Various types of groups and techniques are suitable 
for psychoneurotics, patients with primary behavior disorders, accessible psy- 
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chotics, long-term schizophrenics, alcoholics, and senile and epileptic patients. 
Group sessions are also useful for instruction of personnel and patients’ relatives. 


On Different Types of Countertransference. Joachim Flescher. Pp. 357-372: 


The therapist may project images from his own past onto the patient, may 
act out in the treatment, or may show a counterpart of the transference, ‘an 
empathic identification with the analysand’; or countertransference may include 
all the analyst's unconscious needs and conflicts that influence his understand- 
ing or technique. 

In defensive countertransference, the therapist uses his own defenses in treat- 
ment. He may, for example, make masochistic identification of himself with 
the patient; treatment may revive the therapist's cedipal anxieties because the 
patient as a love object is taboo; or it may arouse the therapist's fear of 
aggression or his self-punishing tendencies. He may see the patient as a repre- 
sentative of his own id, or he may project his own superego onto the patient. 
‘Treatment may cause the therapist to be disturbed over the vulnerability of his 
ego ideal. 

Reactive countertransference is the Tesponse, often entirely conscious, to 
strong emotions directed to the therapist, especially to sadism and aggression. 
Or it may be the reaction to a personal quality of the patient, such as personal 
unattractiveness, and is often carried from one patient to the next. 

Induced or suggested countertransference is the therapist's response to the 
patient’s wish to see him in a given role. Here the personality of the analyst 
counts less than the strongly cathected fantasy, 


Sources of Countertransference and Group Induced Anxiety. S. R. Slavson. Pp. 
373-388. 


The therapist reacts with emotions to the feelings which patients direct 
toward him and to the memories which the patients’ personalities evoke. Coun- 
tertransference may be described as positive when it arises from the patient’s 
likeness to the therapist's ego ideal or to beloved figures of the therapist’s past, 
and from the therapist's own desire to be accepted and from his need to be 
successful. In group therapy positive countertransference is dangerous, for it 
leads to favoritism, giving the members’ sibling rivalry a realistic basis that 
prevents interpretation. The therapist is made to feel—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—discomfort, fear, or anger by patients who resemble hurtful figures of 
his Past, by resistance (which in groups is contagious), by rivalry with an 
aggressive leader among the group members, by painful personal associations to 
happenings during the session, 


Groups induce anxiety in the therapist because of the threat each member 
offers to the competitiveness of the others and because the members fear that 
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they will be rejected or will be altered by family experience. The disturbance 
of ego function caused by the presence of others induces a timidity in therapists 
accustomed to individual treatment. 


The Position of the Group Therapist in Transference and Countertransference: 
An Experimental Study. Lewis H. Loeser and Thea Bry. Pp. 389-406. 


Loeser and Bry are interested in the total impact of the therapist on the 
group. Since all members react individually to his personal characteristics, 
these become especially influential. Defects in technique are often expressions 
of the therapist’s personality, and failures in treatment correspond to unanalyzed 
areas in the therapist. Identification with patients, provided there is no uncon- 
scious conflict, leads the therapist to the awareness necessary for timely and 
true interpretation, and permits vicarious gratification of the therapist's own 
needs. He may use passivity and permissiveness as a cloak for unconscious 
hostility. Reich describes several attitudes of the therapist. He may feel 
omnipotent, possessing the healing touch; he may be a pedagogue, believing 
that to teach is to heal; he may feel sexual and libidinous interest in the 
patient; or he may use power to gratify his narcissism. Fatigue, much greater 
after working with groups than with individuals, decreases the therapist's 
defenses and emotional control. This is important, for group therapy demands 
greater activity than does individual therapy. 

Treatment is less deep with homogeneous than with heterogeneous groups and 
should be accommodated to the personality of the therapist. One who is him- 
self repressed should avoid a deep analytic approach, and one fearful of 
hostility should avoid the expression of such feelings without offering oppor- 
tunity to the group to work them through. A parental attitude by the therapist 
is necessary for cohesion of the group, but is dangerous if it leads to over- 
dependence and to repression of transference feelings, especially negative feel- 
ings. Permissiveness helps the expression of therapeutically relevant material 
but some degree of direction, restraint, and support of the superego is necessary 
lest the group disintegrate because of the freedom of the members’ expressions 
of feeling. Countertransference may be studied and interpreted by trained 
nonparticipating observers, especially when a tape recording is used. Group 
therapy requires at least as much skill and integration in the therapist as does 
individual therapy; perhaps indeed it requires more. 


Special Aspects of Countertransference in Analytic Group Psychotherapy. 
Martin Grotjahn. Pp. 407-416. 


The group situation almost forces the therapist to use, observe, and analyze 
his countertransference. Unless he does so, it may become counterresistance. 
Working through of countertransference feelings results in better adaptation of 
the group to the therapist, to each other, and to external reality. It is finally 
resolved at the end of group therapy. Countertransference is to a limited and 
controlled degree a tool of the therapist's empathy and relationship to his 
patients. 
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Countertransference in the Group Psychotherapist. Samuel B. Hadden. Pp. 
417-423. 

In analysis the therapist is trained not to show appropriate emotional 
Teactions to transference manifestations of patients. In group therapy he is 
not hidden; his minimal responses can therefore be detected by members and 
can provoke responses in the group. Though his emotions cannot be concealed, 
his behavior can be controlled, and the group gains by his example. 

Transference reactions are produced more rapidly in groups because the 
therapist is seen, and countertransference is stronger because the situation is 
more real and more intense emotionally than in individual treatment. When 
Starting, many therapists are too defensive and hostile in Tesponse to pressure 
of the group. In many such situations the author recommends the presence 
of a trained observer as a corrective. 


Countertransference in 'Family-Pattern Group Psychotherapy’. Walter Schindler. 
Pp. 424-430. 


The group analyst should refrain from unconscious, uncontrolled attitudes 
toward patients, and if he is in an emotional entanglement with them he should 
analyze the countertransference with the group. This sets up a working example 
of a sober, thinking ego. Narcissism, associated with the authoritative attitudes 
of the father-leader, may lead to aggression and favoritism, which are among 
the many dangers of countertransference. 


GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG 
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NOTES 


SYDNEY GEOFFREY BIDDLE 
1889-1954 ‘ 


Dr. Sydney Geoffrey Biddle of Philadelphia died of coronary thrombosis on 
October 28th, 1954. He was sixty-five years of age. 

One of the first, in 1932, to establish a psychoanalytic practice in Philadelphia, 
he was a charter member and the first president of the Philadelphia Psycho- 
analytic Society, Chairman of the Educational Committee. In the Philadelphia 
Association for Psychoanalysis, he was Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Director of the Psychoanalytic Clinic and Instructor in their Institute, and a 
Fellow of the Board on Professional Standards of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association. He had a special interest in conducting a seminar on Methods of 
Teaching Psychoanalytic Theory for the training of analysts. 

Dr. Biddle was a graduate of Groton Preparatory School, Harvard College, 
and the University of Pennsylvania Medical School. His interest in psychiatry, 
which began while working with Macfie Campbell in Boston, led him to Berlin 
for analysis and to Vienna for further studies with Anna Freud, Aichhorn, and 
others in psychoanalysis. He had an active clinical practice, made continuous 
contributions to the maintenance of standards for the development of psycho- 
analysis, and beyond everything else he was, even as a teacher, a student. Early 
in his career he made some translations from the German of Franzi, by Frau 
Herta Fuchs, and a review of Aichhorn’s Wayward Youth in This QUARTERLY. 
Recently he was engaged in research in connection with the selection of candi- 
dates for psychoanalytic training and was devoting considerable time and effort 
to the work of the Board on Professional Standards of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association. 

Although analysis claimed the major share of his interests and energies, he 
found time to travel widely; he was an enthusiastic rider, mountain climber, 
swimmer, was active in liberal political circles and in the local grange, had a 
lively interest in art and music, was devoted to friends and, above all, to students. 
His regard and consideration gave dignity to everyone with whom he came in 
contact, 

To list the objective features of Dr. Biddle’s life fails to convey any sense 
of the depth of influence of his personality, or the affection in which he was held. 


THE NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOANALYTIC CONGRESS will take place in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from Sunday, July 24th through Thursday, July 28th, 1955. The 
Program Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Phyllis Greenacre and Dr. 
Ernst Kris, requests that all papers or full abstracts of papers be submitted not 
later than February 20, 1955. 

In view of the experiences at previous congresses, it was decided by the Pro- 
gram Committee to limit the number of papers in order to allow time for fuller 
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discussion from the floor; therefore a selection will of necessity have to be made 
from the papers and abstracts submitted. 
RUTH S. EISSLER, M.D. 
Honorary Secretary 
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MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


May 25, 1954. INDICATIONS AND CONTRAINDICATIONS REGARDING THE APPLICATION 
OF THE ‘STANDARD TECHNIQUE’; DYNAMIC, ECONOMIC AND STRUCTURAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS. AN ATTEMPT AT CORROBORATION BY CLINICAL EXAMPLES. Jan Frank, M.D. 


Beginning with the thesis that the ‘neutral’ and ‘equidistant’ psychoanalyst 
is a theoretical ideal which is actually never achieved in practice, Dr. Frank 
believes that psychoanalysis consists of a greater or lesser mixture of psycho- 
therapeutic maneuvers made necessary by the exigencies and unique qualities of 
each individual case. To think about the matter otherwise ‘would risk being 
caught in a sterility of ritualism despite avowals to the contrary’. Dr, Frank 
fears that ‘technique becomes something sacred like a religious devotion’, He 
feels that the clinical spectrum of the cases treated these days has shifted more 
and more from the symptom neuroses toward the more or less severe character 
disorders, thus necessitating a concomitant revision of technical attitudes. In 
this regard Dr. Frank is largely addressing himself to what he calls ‘emotional 
detachment’ and ‘neutrality’ of the analyst. Two examples are given of the 
author’s deviations from such attitudes in treating what he terms ‘facade per- 
sonalities’, both of which he diagnoses as ‘paranoid schizophrenics’. In the one 
case of a male patient who exhibited evidences of severe ego disorganization 
and had been a patient on closed hospital wards, the author states that one 
matter in the case history stood out ‘like an obelisk in the desert’. This was 
his behavior in the Second World War in which he had fulfilled the commands 


abled the patient to re-rep) 
could begin. In both cases 
social functioning. In conclusion the author wishes to correct any impression 
that he feels standard technique to be altogether obsolete, Rather he is at- 
tempting to stress the necessity for flexibility in technique indicated both by the 

clinical problem and as a Necessary consequence of 
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certain theoretical considerations (into which he goes in some detail) which them- 
selves indicate the necessity for deviation from standard practices. 


In discussion, Dr. Heinz Hartmann expressed the wish to say some good 
words for standard analytic technique. He stated that nobody considers it a 
ritual; that it should be considered as something that has tenets of medium 
generality, applied to certain forms of disease, or certain stages of life, and that 
it allows individual modifications according to the needs of individual patients. 
If it sometimes appears to be rigid this is the way everything looks if one cannot 
teach anything but rules and generalizations. Dr. Hartmann stated that he 
considers every analysis an experimental situation. If one reads Freud's papers 
on technique, one concludes not that he gave too many rules, but that he did 
not give a sufficient number. Dr. Hartmann felt that the danger at present was 
not so much in the direction of an alleged ritualization, but rather in the in- 
comparably greater number of ‘watered down analyses’. He concluded by saying 
that, with regard to Dr. Frank's clinical material, he was happy to note that 
these were cases in which no analyst would not consider the standard technique 


applicable. 
VICTOR H. ROSEN 


A program for training in child psychiatry, established several years ago in the 
CHILD PSYCHIATRY DIVISION of the Department of Psychiatry of THE MOUNT SINAT 
HosprtaL, New York City, is now partially supported by the United States Public 
Health Service. The Child Psychiatry Division is included among the American 
Association of Psychiatric Clinics for Children, which has also approved it for 
fellowship training in child psychiatry. 

The program includes supervised work with premature and normal infants; 
psychosomatic and psychiatric problems of hospitalized and ambulatory infants 
and children; guidance and treatment of parents; long-term treatment of child- 
hood psychoses, psychoneuroses, and behavior problems, and adolescent prob- 
lems. The team approach with psychiatric case work, psychology and pediatrics 
as well as a psychodynamic psychoanalytic orientation is stressed. R 

An honorarium of $3,000 for first year and $3,600 for second year fellowships is 
offered. The prerequisites include a minimum of two years’ approved psychiatric 
training. Applications for fellowships should be filed before March 1, 1955 with 
Dr. M. Ralph Kaufman, Director, Department of Psychiatry, The Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York 29, New York. 


THE CHICAGO COUNCIL OF CHILD PSYCHIATRY, a group of child psychiatrists from. 
the Midwest, has a new group of officers: Dr. Eugene Falstein, President; Dr. 
Irene Josselyn, President-Elect; Dr. George Perkins, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Dr. Harry Segenreich, Dr. Adrian Vander Veer, and Dr. Robert Koff, Councillors. 

The outgoing President, Dr. George Mohr, has gone to Israel to serve as head 
of child psychiatry in the Lasker Clinic for one year. 


Doctor W. Clifford M. Scott has been appointed Associate Professor in the 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY OF MCGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Canada, to organize 
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psychoanalytic training. Doctor Scott graduated from the University of Toronto 
in 1927. After working under the late Professor Adolf Meyer and Professor 
Macfie Campbell, he continued his studies at the National Hospital, Queen 
Square, and the Institute of Psychoanalysis, London. Before taking his present 
post he had been Director of the London Clinic of Psychoanalysis and, more 
- recently, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
Teacher at the Institute of Psychiatry, and a member of the staff of the Bethle- 
hem Royal and Maudsley Hospital, London, Associated with Doctor Scott in 
the establishment of psychoanalytic training at McGill University are Doctor 
Johann Aufreiter and Doctor Gottfriede Aufreiter, both of whom obtained their 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic training in Vienna. Doctor D. Ewen Cameron, 
Chairman of the Department of Psychiatry, in announcing this development, 
states that it represents a most important addition to the training facilities offered 
by the Department of Psychiatry, as it constitutes a pioneer enterprise in estab- 
lishing a complete psychoanalytic training program within the Department of 
Psychiatry, an enterprise which promises to be most fruitful in developing 
integration and interchange of knowledge between psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 
Application for psychoanalytic training should be made directly to Doctor W. 
Clifford M. Scott, Allan Memorial Institute, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
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DREAM PSYCHOLOGY. AND THE 
ANALYTIC SITUATION 


BY BERTRAM D. LEWIN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


This paper will try to apply some of our knowledge and theory 
about sleep and the dream to an understanding of the analytic 
situation, which is here defined, empirically, as the familiar 
standard hour, or loosely, as ‘what happens on the couch’; and 
sometimes the word ‘couch’ will be used metaphorically as syn- 
onymous with ‘analytic situation’. Included in the idea of 
analytic situation are the phenomena of free association, resist- 
ance, transference, repetition, and others well known and gen- 
erally admitted as working concepts. 

Genetically, the analytic situation is an altered hypnotic 
situation, as the analytic hour is an altered hypnotic session. 
The analytic patient takes his origin from the hypnotic patient, 
for originally Freud’s patients were attracted to therapy by 
their knowledge of cures due to hypnosis. The development of 
analysis from hypnosis has been studied and told with much 
detail and perspicacity by Ernest Jones (1953). It seems that 
some patients could not be hypnotized, or they ‘countersug- 
gested’ too vigorously; that is, they had a resistance to being 
hypnotized or, more likely, a fear of being put to sleep. The 
refractory patient made the following as if proposal that the 
treatment be modified: ‘Although I cannot, for reasons of my 
own, let myself, be put to sleep, or into a state resembling 
sleep, nevertheless, I promise to relax as if I were in bed and 
to tell everything that comes to me in this quasi-hypnotic or 

1 The wording of the ‘patient’s proposal’ does not mean that hypnosis is 
necessarily sleep, any more than ‘to be put to sleep by ether’ means that drug 
anesthesia is absolutely the same thing as natural sleep. No assumption of 
the sort is necessary. The assumption merely is that the patient regards being 
hypnotized, as he might regard being anesthetized, as such an action, and that 
he has the same attitude toward being hypnotized as he might have toward 
going to sleep. See Freud (1888); also Lewin (1954). 
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quasi-hypnagogic state. In return for this concession, I accept 
more responsibility for what I say.’ 

We may put it that a resistance appeared in therapy even 
before psychoanalysis was properly born and was of major 
importance in its subsequent development. It changed the 
hypnotic situation into an analytic situation. It should be noted 
that the time of this change coincides with the time in the 
embryology of psychoanalysis, when hypnosis was being used 
not to produce suggestive, irrational cures, but to uncover 
traumatic, repressed memories; so that this purpose is tacitly 
assumed in the above-stated bargain. 

With this modification of the hypnotic session into the ana- 
lytic hour, the therapist’s theoretical interest was diverted from 
the problems centering about sleeplike states and became more 
and more focused on the contents of the patient’s remarks and 
behavior. The study of the patient as a quasi-sleeper or quasi- 
dreamer was completely subordinated to the therapeutic and 
theoretical study of his symptoms. The theory of the neuroses 
was developed, and it seems in retrospect inevitable that the 
writings on technique should have been couched largely in 
terms of this theory. The patient on the couch was prima 
facie a neurotic person and only incidentally a dreamer. It is 
well, however, to question the complete inevitability of this 
particular choice of formulation and terminology. We may 
plausibly speculate whether an alternative path could not have 
been chosen; namely, to regard the analytic material and ‘what 
happens on the couch’ not as something like a neurosis, but 
instead, something like a dream, and to introduce dream con- 
cepts and dream psychological terminology. If this path had 
been taken, quite possibly we would have developed a poorer 
and less useful terminology than we have now, but that is not 
the issue. We are not raising the question of better or worse, 
merely of difference. 

The relationship between neurosis theory and dream theory 
seems to have been a slippery one for analysts to hang on to. 
Thus, Freud (1950) confessed that he discovered the essential 
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unity of the two, then forgot, and had to rediscover it. Perhaps 
it is necessary for all of us to repeat this rediscovery. So much 
of our analytic phylogeny recapitulates Freud’s scientific ontog- 
eny that we may not have, even now, thoroughly ‘worked ” 
through’ this insight and taken in all its implications... We have 
no doubt thatthe dream is the royal road to the unconscious 
and that dream analysis is an indispensable instrument in thera- 
peutic practice. We know that the dream is a wish fulfilment 
and a communication, and we bank heavily on this knowledge. 
But we have paid little attention to the chief function of dream- 
ing, its guardianship of sleep. Attention to the interpretation 
of contents and to the dream work has distracted us, here too, 
from the problem of sleep and from a consideration of the 
analytic subject as a fractional dreamer or sleeper. Again in 
retrospect, Freud’s rejection of Breuer’s ideas of hypnoidal 
states appears consistent with the general turning from an 
interest in the sleeper as such. 

We all know the psychoanalytic dictum that whatever is 
rejected in the course of conflict-solving may return and find a 
disguised place in that which is accepted. So, sleep, excluded 
by agreement from the analytic situation, gained access to it 
in another form—the method of free association. I developed 
this idea in a recent paper (1954), where I pointed out that the 
wish to be put to sleep, which the patient brought to the hyp- 
notic situation, has been supplanted by the wish to associate 
freely in the analytic situation. The patient lies down, not to 
sleep, but to associate. The interpretation of free association 
as the substitute for sleep in the therapeutic situation was based 
not only on the tacit bargain cited above, but also on one of 
Freud’s definitions of free association, given in The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams (Standard Edition, IV, p. 102), where it is 
likened to the state of mind that precedes sleep (also to the 
hypnotic state). 

For our present purposes, then, we shall project the meta- 
psychology of sleep and the dream on to the analytic situation. 
We readily note certain coincidences. Thus the narcissism of 
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sleep, an element assumed in dream psychology, coincides with 
narcissism on the couch, and the rare blank ‘sleep dreams’ are 
analogous to the rare transient falling asleep on the couch, both 
phenomena being the unusual near zeros of their respective 
domains. The manifest dream text coincides with the manifest 
analytic material, expressing, in processed form, latent thoughts 
become preconscious. Dream formation is to be compared with 
‘analytic-situation formation’; it is the ‘exception’, to use 
Freud’s word, to the basic narcissism. Other analogies suggest 
themselves, but because there are so many differences of detail 
and elaboration, due to the opposite paths taken in the psychic 
apparatus by the dream process and the analytic-situation proc- 
ess (one terminating mainly in visual hallucinations, the other 
mainly in words), it is well to consider at first only the broader 
coincidences. 
NARCISSISM 

Since we mentioned the concept of narcissism as an element of 
the psychoanalytic theory of sleep and the dream, and suggested 
its application in the analytic situation, it would be well to 
come to terms with this word and its meaning. To ignore its 
origin in sexology, narcissism was introduced into psychoanalysis 
as a definition of an erotic relationship in which the self was 
the object, that is to say, self-love; but the youth gazing at his 
image in the fountain always had a more abstract and symbolical 
quality, as a representation of a form of love, than did, for 
example, the picture conjured up by the word, libido, with its 
etymology of sexual desire and its implication of the excited 
genital and sexual congress as the Tepresentation of object rela- 
tionship. Narcissism has always seemed to be more conceptual, 
to be something behind the phenomena, and as far as factual 
existence is concerned, it has some of the shadowy and absent 
quality of its mythological eponym’s forlorn sweetheart, the 
nymph Echo. 

I mean that narcissism is an abstraction, with visible corre- 
lates in childhood psychology, in neurosis, in sleep, and in the 
love life. Narcissism, as a concept, is behind the dream, behind 
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the depression and elation, behind somatic symptoms, etc. We 
must carefully distinguish between narcissism the concept and 
narcissistic phenomena as we distinguish the conceptual points 
and lines of pure mathematics from the ink dots and strokes 
that we see and measure (cf. Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein’s 
discussion of theory [1953]). But as the dot is the approximate 
concrete representative of the abstract point, so, I believe, we 
may take a certain type of blank dream as a sort of concrete, 
approximate, ‘inkspot’ picture of the abstract ‘point’ narcissism. 
This blank dream (1953), though concrete, approximates the 
narcissism of sleep, and as a manifestation, epitomizes what 
narcissism can mean not only in dream and sleep psychology 
but also in the phrase narcissistic neurosis, its content signify- 
ing an intense, primitive, direct experience of the baby in the 
nursing situation, inclusive of sleep at the breast. 

The relevance of this discussion of narcissism to the theme, 
the application of dream psychology to the analytic situation, 
depends on a rather subtle point. Despite our theory, in ordi- 
nary dream interpretation, narcissism is left to one side, and to 
a certain extent this is also true in-our ordinary interpretation 
of the standard analytic situation. However, certain narcissistic 
phenomena that appear on the couch (some of them related to 
sleep) will help us to understand the nature and psychology of 
the standard situation, as the ‘narcissistic dream’ throws light 
on the psychology of sleep and ordinary dreaming. 


TOXIC TECHNIQUE 


Before entering into an investigation of the standard analytic 
hour, it will be profitable to take up another, simpler modifica- 
tion of the older hypnotist’s seance. I refer to what might be 
called the toxic therapeutic situation, where one or another 
drug is used as an adjuvant or an initiator of something like a 
cathartic situation. Here it is easy to apply dream psychology 
to interpret the situation, for the drug produces something like 
a sleep or a half-sleep state, and the fantasies that appear are 
teadily compared to dream formations. For theoretical pur- 
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poses, however, let us approach the matter indirectly, and treat 
the situation as a toxic neurosis. 

In Mourning and Melancholia, Freud states that a ‘toxic’ 
condition might of itself lead to narcissistic regression and de- 
pression (and presumably also elation) without the intervention 
of any object loss. But toxins may initiate many other types 
of mental states. In psychiatry, it has long been known that 
the psychological contents of a drug psychosis may include 
not only manifestations of direct impairment of the cerebral 
cortex (disorientation, torpor, intellectual inhibition, etc.), but 
also others called ‘psychogenic’ and due to individual mental 
factors, such as significant life experiences. In other words, a 
drug delirium has somewhat the structure of a dream, the 
drug being the incentive to a kind of sleep or ‘state of narcis- 
sism’, the psychogenic symptoms being cast in a form resembling 
a dream. 

When ‘narco’ drugs are used in combined sleep- and psycho- 
therapy, they produce a comparable state, where the narcissistic 
Tegression of anesthesia, like the narcissism of natural sleep, is 
made imperfect by an “exception’, which is like a dream. 
Excluding such heavy methods as the Dauerschlaf, which would 
be dreamless, the desideratum in the therapies I have in mind 
is not deep sleep nor hallucinosis, but a state nearer ‘muttering 
delirium with sense in it’; that is, something not too far from 
intelligible or interpretable hypnagogic free association and 
catharsis. 

From our present standpoint of historical reconstruction, we 
may say that the therapist acts here to supply a different answer 
to the problem raised by the Anna O type of patient, the type 
which resists and ‘cannot be hypnotized’. The primitive resist- 
ance to being put to sleep is overcome by pharmacological 
aid. The drug promotes the relaxation and submission which 


s undertaken voluntarily in the hypnotic or standard analytic 
situation. 
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FEAR OF SLEEP AND DEATH 


The wish for a soothing drug, or the fear of it, often comes up 
in associations during an analytic hour, among other reasons 
because of conflicts centering about sleep. The interpretation 
of this wish or fear throws light on the resistance of patients to 
hypnotism, which was not interpreted when historically the 
bargain of free association was struck. Some of the ambivalence 
about sleep and anesthesia was discussed in a previous paper 
(1954), where I recounted some of the fantasies of seduction, 
or of being disgracefully uninhibited in language and action, 
and the moral objections that were raised to the introduction 
of the use of chloroform. In his 1888 paper, Freud tried to 
allay some of the public’s and the medical profession’s fear of 
harm coming from hypnotism by reminding his readers that 
anesthesia had been feared in the same way, but that this fear 
had gradually been dispelled through familiarity and reason. 

It is true, as Freud says, that common sense and familiarity 
have overcome some of the irrational alarm over being put to 
sleep by chloroform, and its social sanctioning (accouchement a 
la reine) has caused some of the anxiety to be ignored. Never- 
theless, there still remain certain fears of being anesthetized, 
and the commonest one is not the fear of being uninhibited and 
losing self-control but the fear of dying. There is no need here 
to repeat arguments or furnish evidence for the idea that this 
fear is symptomatic and covers other latent ones. I shall merely 
name some of the pregenital varieties of the fear of death, or 
the fear of being put to sleep which is the same. These are: 
the fear of being devoured, of being poisoned, of being suffo- 
cated; and finally, a variety which is not so much a fear of dying 
in the sense of losing consciousness (sleeping) as a fear of the 
afterlife (and bad dreams), a fear rather ignored in our materi- 
alistic era. The equivalence of sleep and death and its clinical 
applicability is demonstrated in the following account, kindly 
placed at my disposal some years ago by Dr. Maxwell Gitelson. 

‘The patient was a fifty-six-year-old man, seen in consultation, 
who had had a coronary attack, and who after recovery from 
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this was suffering from an aversion to food, from a feeling that 
food did not go down, and from breathing difficulties, sub- 
jectively experienced as “inability to get enough of what I 
need”. After much emotional distress and subjective torture, 
at one point he burst out to his wife and daughter, who were 
standing by, “I am going to stop fighting this thing. I am 
going to let myself die.” Thereupon he collapsed on the pillow, 
fully believing that he was going to die, and instead dropped 
into the first peaceful sleep that he had had in many months,’ 
Dr. Gitelson comments: ‘This resignation to death really repre- 
sented in his critical emotional state the development of a 
capacity to accept a profound oral regression with which death 
and sleep were equated’. A not irrelevant illness in this patient 
was a peptic ulcer of many years’ standing. (Cf. Stone [1947], 
who describes sleep on the analytic couch in a duodenal ulcer 
patient.) 

It would not be difficult to imagine that Dr. Gitelson’s 
patient might have shown the same behavior if he had tried to 
accommodate himself to the analytic couch. The resistance to 
analysis, like the resistance to sleep or to anesthesia, may, par- 
ticularly at the beginning, be due to a fear of death or its 
corollaries. Being hypnotized, anesthetized, killed, put to sleep, 
are equivalents, and all may be represented by lying down on 
the analytic ‘couch. Many patients have dreamed of their 
analysis as a surgical operation, the table (the surgical one this 
ume, not the dining table) Tepresenting the bed or couch. By 
extension, and for other reasons that come from medical educa- 
tion, physicians often think of themselves being dissected when 
they dream of their analysis, and sometimes they even turn the 
autopsy into a cannibal procedure. In the literature we have a 
record of a famous dream in which a young physician with 
strong scientific curiosity sees himself as a cadaver undergoing 
dissection. The analysand was of course Freud (Standard Edi- 
tion, V, p. 452), and since it was a self-analysis, appropriately 
he is also the anatomist. The dream begins: ‘Old Briicke must 
haye set me some task; Strangely enough it related to a dissec- 
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tion of the lower part of my own body, my pelvis and legs, 
which I saw before, me as though in the dissecting room, but 
without noticing their absence in myself and also without a trace 
of any gruesome feeling.... The pelvis had been eviscerated 

.’, etc. It is significant historically that the founder of 
psychoanalysis could see himself as a prosector and at the same 
time as the anatomical preparation, and later we shall have 
more to say about the identification of an analysand with a 
physically ill patient or a cadaver. 

At this point, however, I should merely like to emphasize 
once more the natural unconscious equivalence of sleep and 
death, both of them states of narcissism, psychologically. Also 
that the exception to the narcissism of sleep, to wit, the dream, 
is the same as the exception to the narcissism of death, to wit, 
the afterlife. But more to the present purpose, I wish to indi- 
cate by these examples the sort of resistances there might be to 
lying down on the analytic couch, and how the couch and the 
analytic situation itself need interpretation. In all its variety, 
the most obvious interpretation, not necessarily the deepest, is 
that the couch is a place for sleeping. 


RANK'S FALLACY 


In the above exposition I have tried to tie up some loose ends, 
many of them historical, which are related to the main theme of 
this paper, and to offer some justification for applying sleep 
metapsychology to the analytic situation. I should like now 
briefly to discuss an important error, which has a position in 
the history of psychoanalysis, and which involyed both the 
theory of the analytic situation and the matter of sleep. I refer 
to the theory propounded by Otto Rank, and by him embodied 
in a technique, that in analysis patients relive their stay in the 
uterus and with its termination, their birth. 

Rank, I believe, always had an unconscious feeling that the 
analytic situation was somehow a sleep and that the associative 
material was the equivalent of manifest dreaming. This I infer 
from an article of his called Eine Neurosenanalyse in Trdumen 
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(1924), a tour de force, based on the tacit assumption that an 
entire analysis and the whole process of the analytic situation” 
could be understood as if it were a dream. A reading of this 
paper clarifies some of Rank’s later erroneous views. } 

Rank’s argument (1924-a) that the analytic situation repre- 
sents an intrauterine state and its termination a rebirth begins 
with the observation, correct enough, that rebirth fantasies 
accompany the resolution of the analytic situation, that patients 
dream of leaving the analyst as a being born. In this Rank 
saw not a metaphorical expression of separation, but a ‘so to 
speak biological’ repetition of the act of birth, ‘meist in allen 
seinen Einzelheiten getrew’ (for the most part accurate in all 
details), so that the time spent on the couch is a true and imme- 
diate replica and reliving of that spent in the uterus. This idea 
Rank got directly from his patients, and he says, ‘psychologisch 
hat also der Pazient recht’, a quotation which conceals evident 
special pleading. It seems that Rank fell into the same sort 
of error which so distressed Freud when, at a critical moment 
in psychoanalytic history, he found that he had been misled by 
hysterical women’s fantasies during analysis into believing that 
they had really been seduced in early childhood by their father 
or a near male relative. Freud took the hard step, then, of 
recognizing his error and realizing that he was dealing with the 
memory of an infantile fantasy. Rank was not aware that he 
had been deceived in the same way. He did not take into 4 
account the comparable alternative to his interpretation of the 
rebirth fantasy, namely, that it was a fantasy of waking up. For, 
among the fantastic elaborations of the fact of pleasurable sleep 
is the idea that one is in utero, or rather, within the mothers 
body, and this intramaternal fantasy is a later, more compli 
cated and more highly processed fantasy of the cedipal period, 
which contains later knowledge and impressions about gestation. 

In other words, Rank could equally well have thought that 
the foetal postures adopted by patients on the couch and other 
signs and symptoms of the ‘intramaternal situation’ were fantasy 
attempts to fulfil the wish to sleep; similarly he could have inter: 
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preted the ‘birth trauma’ manifestations as the correlated 
resistance to waking up from the analytic bed. The insight 
that really resides in Rank’s theory, if one analyzes his elabora- 
us and misunderstandings, is expressed in his statement that 
. die eigentliche Ubertragungsliebe, die wir bei beiden 
Geschlechtern analytisch aufzulésen haben, die miitterliche 
ist...’, which is blurry and an overstatement, but nevertheless 
contains an intuition of the whole precedipal development and 
approximates in a way an interpretation of the position on the 
couch as a relationship to the mother. This it is, though hardly 
so directly and ‘biologically’ (whatever that implies) as Rank 
states. The couch is reminiscent of sleep and therefore an 
important element of the nursing situation. Rank felt the 
importance of the fact that the patient was lying down, and 
that somehow this was connected with the precedipal relation- 
ship to the mother, but in his qualification of the statement 
quoted above, he himself fell into a fantasy in the clause, 
. wie sie in der pranatalen physiologischen Bindung zwischen 
Mutter und Kind gegeben war’. Here he was believing a 
fantasy to be a literal statement of genetic facts. 
To Rank, in fact, as to Jung, the story of Cidipus seemed only 
a myth, not a genetic fact. However, the point here is that 
Rank’s analysis of the analytic situation and his failure to see 
that he was observing symptoms of sleeping and waking, led 
him to theorize falsely, and along with Ferenczi for a while, to 
regress in his technique to a quasi catharsis, where the patient 
relived fantasies on the couch and acted out the script sug- 
gested, and this acting out Rank identified with the therapeutic 
process. His active injunction, the setting of a definite terminal 
date, provoked the patient into a regressive protest to having 
his stay on the couch cut short, and the patient then portrayed 
being ‘untimely ripp’d’ from the analytic couch as an anxious, 
painful awakening, the traumatic ‘birth’. In the cedipal setting, 
the regressively expressed formula for this would read: the 
father is waking and weaning me betimes from my sleep with 
the mother. 
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Rank was not saved from his fallacy by his knowledge of the 
theory of the neuroses, which indeed was shattered when he 
applied it to the analytic situation; but he might have been 
saved from his mistake if he had followed and analyzed thor- 
oughly his perception about the ‘prenatal state’, which meant 
that the analytic situation was some kind of sleep and the asso- 
ciative material some kind of dreamlike production; that is, if 
he had consistently applied the metapsychology of the dream. 
Instead, he built his theory of the analytic situation on unana- 
lyzed infantile fantasies about the unborn child and childbirth. 

The reason I have dealt here so extensively with Rank’s 
theory may not be immediately evident. But I regard it as 
an attempt, thwarted by a mistake, to do what I am attempting 
now, that is, to project upon the couch and the analytic situa- 
tion the idea that the patient is as if somewhat asleep. 


FREE ASSOCIATION 


From such general expositions of the analytic situation in terms 
of sleep and dream psychology, we may turn to individual ele- 
ments in it, and to begin with, the very important one of free 
association. It is often profitable and instructive to see a 
familiar fact in a different context—to see the dream, for in- 
stance, as something that occurs in nature as well as in an 
analytic procedure, which as a matter of fact Freud’s own 
dreams gave us a chance to do. We must, in other words, 
remind ourselves occasionally that God could not care less 
whether a dream is reported to an analyst or not; and we may 
well look for the phenomenal elements of the analytic situa- 
tion in their natural habitats. 

Let us, therefore, consider a solitary individual who is con- 
templating his own thoughts, feelings, memories and impulses. 
Let him approximate Freud’s idea of free association by having 
him limit action to a minimum and by letting him put his men- 
tal processes into words with no care for style or form. ‘That 
he should report these words to anyone is, for the time being, 
irrelevant. In any event, we have as yet no ‘analysis’, not even 
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a self-analysis, for many persons have used very much this 
method of introspection for many purposes. 

Freud tells us that he came upon this method of giving free 
rein to the contents of consciousness in the writings of the 
German author, Boerne. In an essay, The Art of Becoming 
an Original Writer in Three Days (1827), Boerne concludes 
his exposition with the following words: ‘Take a sheet of paper 
and for three days in succession write down, without any falsi- 
fication or hypocrisy, everything that comes into your head. 
Write what you think of yourself, of your women, of the Turk- 


‘ish War, of Goethe, of the Funk criminal case, of the Last 


Judgment, of those senior to you in authority—and when the 
three days are over, you will be amazed at what novel and 
startling thoughts have welled up in you. This is the art of 
becoming a writer in three days.’ Boerne evidently intended 
to use the scribbling as the raw material for his literary work. 
He had as his purpose the liberation of the imagination, or as 
we might prefer to say, the exploration of the preconscious 
system, for the advancement of literary composition. In The 
Interpretation of Dreams (Standard Edition, IV, p. 102), Freud 
calls attention to Schiller’s use of a method very like free asso- 
ciation for the same purpose. We see, therefore, that from the 
start analysts have known that there was involved not merely a 
way of thinking, but also purposes and intentions that deter- 
mined its use. 

These intentions may be various. If we consider the works 
of Herbert Silberer (1909, 1912), another solitary associator, we 
see two evident motives for his recording freely arising ideas 
and feelings. One of these motives was psychological investiga- 
tion in the narrower sense; he was interested in examining the 
why and how of this variety of thinking. His second purpose 
might be called, loosely, philosophical or mystical. Pursuing 
his first intention, Silberer noted his associations and the con- 
tents of his dreams and hypnagogic reveries, making scientific 


? Ernest Jones (1953). Zilboorg (1952). 
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inferences and assumptions concerning the representation of 
waking up, the nature of symbols, and the Way certain states 
of the dreamer enter the manifest dream text. His scientific 
psychological interest lay not in dream interpretation in Freud’s 
sense of unearthing unconscious contents and wishes, but in 
establishing the nature of certain formal properties in the 
manifest contents. In addition to this interest, Silberer had 
another which he called ‘anagogic’. He used the dream thoughts 
and associations as incentives and directives for philosophic 
and theologic speculation, and possibly for the evocation of 
moods and feelings that went with them. In both endeavors, 
there was of course nothing like the ‘analytic situation’ or a 
‘therapeutic intention’. Silberer was led from verbal associa- 
tions—a cardinal requirement in Freud’s definition of free 
association—into visual and symbolic Tepresentation, and in 
reveries, during states of fatigue, he came very near to dreaming. 

Jung was much influenced by Silberer, and it is fair to assume 
that he was describing his own variant of free association when 
(1911) he spoke of ‘undirected thinking’, which, he Says, starts 
in words but is later replaced by visual images and after that 
by dreamlike fantasies. The latter he came to regard as the 
basic or elemental contents of the unconscious, and he held 
them in a certain awe, much as the ancients had for dreams 
that emerged through the gates of horn and ivory to bring to 
mortals the messages of the gods. They suggested to him ethical 
and religious beliefs and goals, and reminded him of parallels 
in myth and fable. As Boerne took notes for literary composi- 
tion, so Jung (and in part, Silberer) used associations and rev- 
eries for metaphysical and mythological constructions. In fact, 
as Glover (1950) noted, Jung's psychological constructions re- 
semble an Olympus, and his allegedly basic concepts are them- 
selves the complex condensations, distortions, and symbols of 
a sort of manifest dream text, 

Given any fantasy which arises during free and solitary 
Tuminations, such as Silberer’s while he gazed into his crystal 
globe, it is clear that one or another feature will be more likely 
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to impress the observer when he retrospectively assesses them, 
and that he will be guided by his purposes, special interests and 
education. One observer will be struck by the similarity of 
the given fantasy to ideas he held as a child or which possibly 
he has heard expressed by children. Another person, with little 
empathy for children but well-versed in cultural history or 
‘anthropology, will be more aware that the fantasy resembles a 
certain series of myths. Consequently, the first observer would 
ultimately try to construct a psychology of the child, while the 
second might contribute to anthropology or the history of cul- 
ture. A third observer, departing from the principle of putting 
the fantasy into words and running into complex reveries and 
unusual absorbed states, might come to accept these manifest, 
processed, ideas and qualities as the final desiderata of the 
method.. Still another observer could ignore all the frames of 
reference mentioned; in fact from Zilboorg’s account (1952) of 
Francis Galton’s use of the method, an academic psychologist 
of the old school, interested in the study of the mind according 
to the old canons of the science, might view the associations 
simply as novel, static ‘enlargements of consciousness’. Clearly, 
all such observers have brought to the field their own measures 
and coérdinates. 

Freud’s self-analytic intentions and purposes can be indicated 
in a few words. He approached his own associations as he did 
those of his patients, and he was guided by the same medical 
and analytic intentions, little concerned, to begin with, as to 
their nonmedical application. However, when one uses the 
word medical in connection with Freud, it must be in a very 
broad and enlightened sense, not synonymous with therapy, and 
including all the connotations and implications of science and 
research. Free association for him was calm self-observation, 
and the verbal reporting or recording of the associations, which 
Tules out of the method some of the ‘inexpressibles’ to which 
Jung refers, or at least insists on attempting to verbalize. This 
verbalization is by no means impossible; witness the brilliant 
descriptions of mystical experiences by many saints and poets. 
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We might use as an instance of Freud’s attitude toward non- 
verbalization his pursuit through indirect associations of the 
forgotten name, Signorelli, when he could bring to mind only 
the visual images of the artist’s frescoes. Under the same cir- 
cumstances, it is conceivable that some other person, say an 
artist, not particularly interested in the problem of forgetting, 
might have been sidetracked into zsthetic moods, and he might 
have lost his interest in the painter’s name. Freud’s special 
interest in remembering and forgetting outweighed any ten- 
dency toward pleasurable zsthetic memories. From the purely 
psychoanalytic point of view or according to Freud’s rules, many 
of the reveries and states of mind in question represent resist- 
ances to putting thoughts into words and to the hidden implica- 
tions and associative links to these same thoughts. In his 
teference to calm self-observation, as well as in the account of 
resistance and transference which immediately follows this in 
The Introductory Lectures, Freud leaves aside the problem of 
the relative awakeness of the person who is freely associating. 
There are doubtless many other purposes that free association 
might be made to serve. Those mentioned are: 1, literary 
creation; 2, psychological science; 3, mystical experience; 4, 
ethical and philosophical guidance or inspiration; 5, therapy. 
As a drug is only materia medica in itself and variously utiliz- 
able for experiment or therapy or pleasure, so are free associa- 
tions capable of varied employment. They can be elaborated, 
superseded, used ‘anagogically’ for moral illumination, or per- 
mitted to lead to buried memories, according to the interests 
and intentions, conscious or unconscious, of the self-observer. 
The thoughts and reveries of the relaxed, solitary person may 
lead off in many directions, guided by the pleasure principle, 
by impulses to action (Hartmann [1947]), or by intellectual and 
secondary intentions. Actions may include gestures or fugues 
or ‘rational behavior’. The Spontaneous ideas of the solitary 
self-observer can belong to various parts of his personality: 
different ego interests and pleasure strivings can seize upon the 
newly arisen ideas and feelings, progressively or regressively 
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(E. Kris [1950]). They may be turned into practical channels, 
such as literary production or problem solving, go over into 
esthetic or athletic action, or be passively enjoyed or tolerated. 

For the purposes of this discussion, it will be noted that the 
conception of free association is given a very loose construction. 
But at its core, again for our purposes, stands Freud’s special, 
tight definition of a ‘condition of calm self-observation RAS 
something which is quite different from reflection without pre- 
cluding it’, an attention to what is on the conscious surface of 
the mind, with a relinquishing of all objections to what might 
appear there, no matter from what source, or what the form 
or content. Around this nuclear, strictly defined norm, radiate 
the states of consciousness of all degrees of awakeness and sleepi- 
ness, including the artificial ‘toxic’ states; and there are insensi- 
ble transitions toward reveries and dreams in one direction, 
and, in the other, toward directed, secondarily processed, struc- 
tured mental work. 

Indeed, what William James (1890, II, pp. 325-326) has to 
say about primitive reasoning may be interesting in this context. 
‘It is’, he says, ‘by no means easy to decide just what is meant 
by reason, or how the peculiar thinking process called reasoning 
differs from other thought sequences which lead to similar 
Tesults, Much of our thinking consists of trains of images 
Suggested one by another, a sort of spontaneous reverie, of 
which it seems likely enough that the higher brutes should be 
capable. This sort of thinking leads nevertheless to rational 
conclusions, both practical and theoretical. ... As a rule in 
this sort of irresponsible thinking, the terms which fall to be 
coupled together are empirical concretes, not abstractions. 
A sunset may call up the vessel’s deck from which I saw one 
last summer, the companions of my voyage, my arrival into 
Port, etc.; or it may make me think of solar myths, of Hercules’ 
and Hector’s funeral pyres, of Homer and whether he could 
Write, of the Greek alphabet, etc. If habitual contiguities 
predominate, we have a prosaic mind; if rare contiguities, or 
Similarities, have free play, we call the person fanciful, poetic, 
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or witty. The upshot of it may be that we are reminded of 
some practical duty: we may write a letter to a friend abroad, 
or we may take down the lexicon and study our Greek lessons.’* 

Evidently, James was associating pretty freely himself, and he 
goes on to say that such actions as he mentioned, although 
‘rational’, are not performed as the result of reasoning. (Cf. 
Hartmann, loc. cit.) Later under the rubric of resistance, we 
shall refer to a special sort of action that may issue under such 
circumstances. Here it will suffice to call attention to James's 
quietly inspired differentiation of the prosaic and the poetic 
mind in free association, which contains in nuce premonitions 
of psychoanalytic formulations. Writing in 1889, James often 
astonishes us by what he might have called ‘poetic’ prophecy; 
for after trying to sum up thinking, he says, ‘if we could say in 
English “it thinks” as we say “it rains” or “it blows”, we should 
be stating the fact most simply and with the minimum of as- 
sumption. As we cannot, we must simply say that thought goes 
on’ (ibid., p. 224). 

I might of course have omitted James’s remarks and simply 
teferred to E. Kris’s exposition (1950) of preconscious thinking, 
which covers this field; yet, James’s words seemed worth quoting 
for themselves. 

We must now ask how this big, loose process of solitary think- 
ing or associating differs from the association desirable on the 
analytic couch. We may say, first of all, that there is probably 
no transference situation; we say probably, for there may be 
an occult one, such as we believe existed in Freud’s thinking 
in relation to Wilhelm Fliess, and we cannot be too sure 
whether some of the accounts of ‘self-analysis are entirely ac- 
curate when their reporter assumes that there was no analyst. 
I have in mind Pickworth Farrow’s account (1945) and Freud’s 

8 William James said that if you have a noble emotion such as you might 
get from going to The Symphony, you should do something about it, act on it, 


even go and pay a call on your great-aunt. 


I wish to thank Dr. Carl Binger for this reference, which he rightly calls ‘the 
apotheosis of the pragmatic’, 
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comments thereon. Certainly, if one has been in an analytic 
situation, subsequent self-analytic procedures will contain ele- 
ments of the original transference. However, in nature, there 
would probably be no analyst in a self-analysis in the narrower 
sense. 

On the other hand, there would certainly be resistances, in 
the freudian sense. These Freud observed in his own self- 
analysis, and he constantly alludes to them in his work with 
his own dreams. Nor is it hard to make them out in Silberer’s 
or in Jung’s writings. Indeed, the recognition that there are 
resistances to free thought ranks as one of Freud’s great technical 
discoveries. Although some of the persons mentioned near 
the beginning of this discussion, like Boerne and Schiller, had 
an inkling that they were overcoming some sort of impediment 
to thinking, and although some mystics write of the ‘darkness’ 
when no ineffable experiences can be reached, yet it remained 
for Freud to note that certain paths of thought ‘led nowhere’, 
or to a halt, or ins Unendliche (into the endless, as he says in 
one place), and in general certainly away from the place that 
Freud was interested in—from repressed material which is not 
egosyntonic. In short, in free solitary association, there may be 
no transference but there is surely resistance. If, for termi- 
nological reasons, one wishes to reserve the word resistance for 
the situation on the couch, then one would still have to say 
repression or defense. 


RESISTANCE, SLEEP, AND THE DREAM 


The analytic resistance is a pragmatic concept. After hypnotism 
was abandoned, Freud found that the patient would or could 
not live up completely to his promise to associate freely in a 
useful way; and it is well to emphasize the word useful and to 
Specify the use. Freud had a therapeutic and scientific inten- 
tion, and the resistance was directed against the instrument of 


*One should not take the phrase on the couch too physically and literally. 
Free association, and an analytic situation too, occur with a person sitting up or 
in other Positions. But this alters only a few obvious details; the person can 
also daydream, doze, and even sleep in the sitting position, and he can ‘associate’. 
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this intention. I follow Freud in calling free association an 
instrument, for he compares analytic resistance to the resistance 
a person might offer to the use of dental forceps. The resistance 
was discovered in the analytic situation; but in his self-analysis _ 
also, Freud felt his resistances as he felt those of his neurotic 
patients. They felt like a counterforce that reminded him of 
the countersuggestion he knew from his prepsychoana- 
lytic work, which recalcitrants used against being hypnotized. 
Resistance, therefore, is something that exists in self-analysis 
too, but, be it noted, in self-analysis which coincides with 
freudian intentions. It also exists in free association and ru-— 
mination that resembles free association, but if this occurs 
without freudian intentions, it may not be noted or, if it is, 
not considered to be of practical importance. 

There is no need here to repeat the insight into resistances 
which came from further experience with the neuroses. I shall _ 
merely mention the addenda to The Problem of Anxiety, Anna 
Freud's classic account in The Ego and the Mechanisms of 
Defense, and call attention to Loewenstein’s recent paper, 
Defenses, Autonomous Ego, and Technique (1954), and to its 
bibliography. 

I wish to go back to nature and the more general field of 
solitary association outside the analytic situation. Solitary 
meditators, or whatever we may choose to call them, who do 
not have the specific freudian intent have no objection to the 
appearance of resistances. When they encounter what we call 
resistances, they do not face them as Freud had to, for they are 
swayed by other motives. They are not co-signers of the con- 
tract with Anna O. They elaborate the Tesistances, act them 
out, enjoy them, or use them in some other way, but they do 
not recognize them. The intentions and the point of view 
are crucial. Freudians must call such manifestations resistance, 
but others may be content with manifest, processed material 
not to be further analyzed. Boerne and Silberer and William 
James arrive at ends different from Freud. 

On the couch, however, the resistance to being hypnotized 
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or put to sleep shown by Anna O has been replaced by the 
resistance to free association, its substitute. In the resistance 
to free association, the old agreentent about being put to sleep 
may be placed on the agenda for reconsideration. The patient, 
in conflict about free association, may suggest that he be 
hypnotized or be given a drug. Or he may depart from the 
basic contract by getting into a mystic state of mind, or into 
some of the sleepy states described by Silberer. I have indi- 
cated in a previous paper that the resistive patient may become 
either too sleepy or too alert for useful free association. His 
behavior may come to resemble that of the solitary associator 
with no freudian intentions. 

If you recall William James's hypothetical case of associa- 
tions to a sunset, one outcome of the undirected thinking was 
action: the person was led by his associations to take down a 
Greek lexicon and study his Greek lesson. Such an action, 
from our standpoint, would not be an end, though it might 
have been for James's nonfreudian; we should consider it, even 
in self-analysis, an evasion of the fundamental rule, We should 
say, This man has quit associating. In a discussion, Rado once 
compared a certain resistive acting out to sleepwalking, thus 
correlating phenomena of resistance with those of the dream, 
and R. Sterba (1946) reported instances where persons have 
acted out the dream contents of the previous night. More 
often action in place of association should be considered a 
waking-up analogue. But Rado's reference to sleepwalking, 
perhaps the least ‘rational’ of actions, brings out hyperbolically 
the fact that, to a freudian, motion is not in itself an end, 
It may be as disturbing to free association as to sleep. Aphoris- 
tically, one might say that the dream is the guardian of sleep, 
but the analyst is the guardian of free association. 

In the cathartic cure and in early psychoanalysis, did the 
listening doctor relinquish the use of sleep? Perhaps not 
entirely, on close inspection, for when the patient found com- 
munication impeded, he was encouraged to associate freely 
(even by the laying on of hands), and in effect he was set to 
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work to produce more or less dreamlike fantasies, to approach 
therefore in quality the mentation of sleep. At the point of 
resistance, to put it strongly, the patient was soothed a little, 
encouraged to be ‘more asleep’. In this context, resistance 
meant too much alertness which thwarted the doctor’s inten- 
tions. Other resistances were soon encountered, in which, 
contrariwise, the patient let himself be in too much of a dream 
and eliminated too much responsibility and reality testing. 
With the years, after much study of the neuroses and psychoses, 
a good deal of this behavior was clarified, and the knowledge 
that accumulated was formulated in terms of a theory, and 
finally organized in The Problem of Anxiety and the literature 
that stems from this work. 


AFFECTS 


Affects on the couch or arising during solitary association are 
like those that appear in dreams. They are part of the manifest 
content. The freudian intention is to analyze them, and as 
in dream analysis determine whether a ‘happy mood’ may not 
conceal a fear of death, or whether an anxiety is a signal and a 
repetition. The solitary meditator may take the affect at its 
face manifest value and go on from there, taking the elated and 
depressed feelings especially as warranted. 


THE ANALYST 


We may approach the matter of the analyst and where he fits 
into the metapsychology of the dream by a preliminary con- 
sideration of the solitary associator. If he is following Freud's 
rules, i.e., if he is a self-analyst, there may be a kind of occult 
analyst, or at least an occult transference figure, as we learn 
from the role which Wilhelm Fliess played in Freud’s self 
analysis. Let us assume, however, for the general situation 
of self-analysis, that it is possible to do what Freud did in his 
self-study without someone else (real or ideal), therefore, with- 
out a transference. 


As to the unanalytic free associator, for his unanalytic put 


, 
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poses he may wish to confide, so that we may speak of a possible 
confidant for such solitary meditations who would be the 
recipient of the ideas that go through his mind. It is needless 
to list here the possibilities of such a relationship, which might 
include any kind of human communication from the most 
primitive to the most sophisticated, nor do I wish to document 
them. We again encounter the matter of purpose. Hanns 
Sachs has described one variety of such communication in his 
article, Daydreams in Common (1920), where the common 
ground was originally the sharing of masturbation fantasies, 
later of more elaborate stories. Supposing Boerne or Schiller 
had sought a confidant; then the other person could have been 
called an editor or a collaborator. Silberer might simply have 
considered such a person an intruder. 

It was during the transition from hypnotic treatment to ca- 
tharsis and analysis that the neurotic patient changed from being 
a hypnotic subject to being a confider, and the therapist pari 
passu became a psychoanalyst. Freud’s and Breuer’s fitst sub- 
jects came to them with the stated purpose of relief from symp- 


" toms, and to the end persons continued to go to Freud either 


to be cured or to learn, by sampling the cure, a therapeutic 
method. But before there was an official psychoanalysis, patients 
had come to be put under hypnosis, which they knew of as a 
sort of magical sleep. The idea that sleep is a magical healing 
method must be very ancient, more ancient than the sleep of 
the £sculapian temple; and the general prevalence of this idea 
in the unconscious may well have attracted patients to hypno- 
tists. ‘And God put Adam into a deep sleep’, the early anes- 
thetists reminded their theologically oriented opponents and 
their reluctant patients, and certainly sleep has its rational place 
in therapy even today. In its origins, however, the therapeutic 
use of sleep quite possibly depended on fantasy, and the original 
hypnotic patients may have asked for it with the idea that after 
sleep should come a better waking, one into a new world, a 
dreamworld or heaven, in short, into a wish-fulfilling world 
where the blind see, the mute speak, the lame walk and are 
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whole. Baudelaire called the drug addict’s goal an artificial 
paradise, and this it was that the seeker after hypnotic sleep 
desired. The hysterical person, having been hypnotized, acted 
out many fantasies and miracles of therapy, and we still see 
often enough flights into health of the same shaky order. 

The magical sleep-maker became a confidant, and the analy- 
tic situation arrived in history. But the confidant listening to 
associations as they appear is a very special kind of listener. 
Sometimes the person on the couch is hardly aware of his pres- 
ence and is even surprised by it at the end of an analytic session; 
at other times, the patient can think of nothing but the analyst's 
person. We speak of the transference, thinking of the building 
up of fantasies about the analyst which are new editions of older 
ones in the patient's history. Evidently the analyst is not a 
unitary element that can be directly mapped to a unitary spot 
in the diagram of the psychic apparatus and into the psychology 
of sleep and the dream. In fact, in what follows it will become 
clear that the analyst belongs in several places in the diagram, 
also ‘around’ the diagram, and that he can be mapped in terms 
of dream psychology as a day residue, as an external excitant, 
and as an external or ‘border’ soother. 

As the focus for infantile transference fantasies, the analyst 
was compared by Otto Rank, with Freud’s approval (1919, 
footnote), to a day residue, a recent stimulus of the immediate 
environment which is processed into manifest material by the 
addition of unconscious ideas. In this sense, the analyst is 4 
perception, he is recent material. Rank’s point was made in 
refuting some of Silberer’s views of ‘anagogy’ and in reference 
to dreams about the analyst, but the waking fantasies on the 
couch use him in the same way in this context. ‘That the 
analyst is a sleep-maker or a waker needs more elaboration, and 
will receive it in the discussion that follows. Also, it will be 
necessary to analyze in dream metapsychology the superego rol¢ 
often attributed to him. 

Let us leave the patient aside for a moment and consider 
the analyst as an interpreter, where his wishes and actions at 
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central. Is the patient still clothed for him in traces of the 
sleep or part-sleep from his phylogenetic history as a hypnotic 
and cathartic subject? Or has the concept of the recumbent 
sleeper and dreamer been repressed? In the latter case we 
might look for some return of the repressed, and possibly see 
it when analysts turn to drugs as an adjuvant to cathartic or 
analytic therapy. However, let us consider two psychoanalytic 
aphorisms which epitomize the aim of analysis. The first is: 
‘Where id was, there let ego bel’ Let us combine this with 
another familiar remark, that the ego rejoins the id in deep 
sleep. The inference is that the analyst is a waker. To con- 
firm this inference, we have another aphoristic statement, much 
quoted, ‘Ich verstand, dass ich von jetzt ab zu denen gehdrte, 
die “am Schlaf der Welt geriihrt” haben, nach Hebbels Aus- 
druck’, (Freud, 1914). [‘I understood that from now on, I 
belonged among those who “disturbed the sleep of the world”, 
as Hebbel says.’] Inescapably the analyst is an arouser, as well 
as a day residue. As an external neutral fact, regardless of 
his intentions, he may become part of the subject's analytic- 
situation manifest content, and he is in the structure of the 
analytic situation as if a dream-day residue. But when the 
analyst’s intentions come into play, and he interprets and ana- 
lyzes, he is often not in the structure but an external waker or 
disturber of the situation. We shall see later that he may also 
at times play the role of a soother. 

I suggested in a previous paper (1954) that coincidental with 
all other effects of the analyst’s remarks or perhaps even of his 
presence, there is a deep effect, which I likened to the musical: 
the analyst continuously operates either to wake the patient 
Somewhat or to put him to sleep a little, to soothe or to arouse; 
and this effect may be quite unconscious both for subject and 
analyst. 

There are apparently some simple therapeutic situations, 
comparable to the standard analytic but different nevertheless, 
in which the aim is more nearly the simple one of arousing or 
wakening the patient. The idea that a psychosis is a kind of 
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dream is ancient, and many maneuvers used in the treatment 
of schizophrenia have a rousing intention, as those most ex- 
perienced in the field have stated or indicated. Zilboorg (1930), 
for example, as a preliminary to using the classical technique, 
put his schizophrenic patient through a course of training in 
reality discrimination, as if to insert into a dream some of the 
functions of the waking state. K. R. Eissler (1951) insists on deal- 
ing directly with ‘the primary process’, which is a concept of 
dream psychology, so that the maneuver is a concession to the 
patient’s dreaming. In a somewhat different context, Eissler 
(1951, 1943) states that at one stage of the treatment, the intel- 
lectual content of what is told the patient is not as important 
as the therapist's voice or manner—that one could influence 
the patient perhaps even by mumbling, surely a ‘musical’ 
remark. John Rosen says explicitly and generally, ‘What is 
the psychosis but an interminable nightmare in which the 
wishes are so well disguised that the psychotic does not awaken? 
Why not then awaken him by unmasking the real content of 
his psychosis? Once the psychosis is stripped of its disguises, 
will not this dreamer awaken too?’ (1953). 

Other, less clearly understood, methods of dealing with schizo- 
phrenia put the patient to ‘sleep’ by more or less drastic means. 
Empirically they often wake up different, and often they speak 
of the experience as a ‘rebirth’. The ‘rebirth’ fantasy is the 
counterpart of the ‘intrauterine fantasy’; the latter is an infan- 
tile fantasy which takes the child asleep as its model for life 
before birth; the ‘birth’ fantasy uses the child’s waking up, OF 
perhaps its ‘waking up’ into a dream. In any case, the therapist 
appears to have the intention of fulfilling the sleeper’s wish for 
a healthy paradise, as I suggested in discussing the use of hyp- 
notic sleep as an implementation of this idea in neurotics: 
We can gain some insight into the sleep-making intention of 
the physician by considering the ambivalence of physicians t0- 
ward patients, their vacillation between a preference for a live 
or a dead patient, which I partly analyzed as due to their double 
experience in medical school, where they dealt with cadavers 
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as their first patients and later had to transfer some of their 
conception of the patient as cadaver to live persons (Lewin 
[1946]). But as the sleep therapies of schizophrenia are or- 
ganized, the doctor’s wish to put the patient to sleep is sub- 
ordinated to. his wish to waken him and to cure him. As in 
surgery, the physician’s sleep-making enters the larger thera- 
peutic activity with its arousing intention, as a ‘feed-back’ and 
regulator or subordinate action. 

To return to the topic of arousing, and the analyst's excitant 
role in this direction, we may again consider a schizophrenic 
case. I refer to Nunberg’s classic analysis (1920, 1921) of the 
patient who had had a catatonic attack. He constantly referred 
to the attack as ‘my dream’, and he called his desire for recovery 
a wish to forget this dream completely. Elsewhere (1953) I 
have shown how the wish to forget a dream is equivalent to a 
wish to be completely awake, and in Nunberg’s patient the way 
this was expressed is worth noting. For he set the physician 
up as a father and ego ideal, endowed him with tremendous 
power, expressed deep submission, and stated that he wished 
to be cured by the ‘power’ of this father’s words. That is, as 
I interpret it, he wished the father to awaken him through 
powerful loud noises. In infancy, words and noises are power- 
ful excitants and arousers, and apparently the same holds in 
the case of the dream. 

Here I rely on Isakower’s studies (1939, 1954), according 
to which manifest words that appear just at the end of dreams 
during wakening moments represent wakener-superego, and 
because they have not been caught by the full dream work, they 
retain their verbal and environmental sense. Reasoning fur- 
ther, to be wakened is to be weaned, and as a variant, to be 
brought back to this world, which returns us to Rank and his 
fallacy. It also reminds us of Rank’s insight into the precedipal 
transference situation, and of his attempted analysis of the 
‘couch’ and of the analytic situation per se. The ‘couch’ means 
sleep, with its maternal implications; and the spoor of the 
precedipal father, who is not a dream element but a wakener, 
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is sublimated in the therapy into the analyst who is not an 
element of the ‘couch situation’, but one who disturbs the 
sleep of the world and its inhabitants. The ‘auditory sphere’, 
which borders on the atmosphere where the sound waves travel, 
catches most of the stimuli (though surely not all) that awaken 
the child, the dreamer, and the analysand. 

That the analyst is on the border of the dream becomes 
evident, by contrast, in those dreams where he is represented as 
a soother, and where there is no border. I am referring to 
those unprojected, blank, ‘sleep’, or ‘narcissistic’ dreams in which 
the analyst is represented. For example, in the dream reported 
by Rycroft (1951), where the border of the dreamer is vague, 
and the dream is not visually projected but is ‘pure feeling’, 
the analyst is a’ soothing atmosphere and the homologue of 
the breast or dream screen. In Rycroft’s report, the patient 
said he felt as if he were being taken under the analyst’s wing, 
but that there was no visual content, and that it was an allegor- 
ical way of expressing a feeling which was more like an emo- 
tion. I have encountered comparable ‘transference remarks’ in 
patients who expressed their precedipal wish to sleep at the 
breast by fantasies of occupying the same space as the analyst, 
as if they could walk right into or through him. This is am 
unusual mapping of the analyst; it puts him in the place of 
sleep itself. 

Nunberg’s patient wished to be thoroughly awake and to 
forget his catatonic ‘dream’. Rycroft’s patient, not psychotic 
in dreaming portrayed his analyst as the bland ‘spirit of sleep 
and enjoyed the best night's sleep he had ever had. Both 
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patients centered their relationship about the fact of sleep | 


reminding us again of Freud’s bargain with Anna O, and sug 
gesting that both of these patients sensed the relationship as #f 
in terms of the old Prepsychoanalytic days, when the hypnotist 
put his patient to Sleep and awakened him. Their manifest 
thoughts referred to this latent doctor-patient relationship. 
Other clinical examples might be given, but they are readily 
available in analytic practice, Therefore, I shall be content 
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to summarize some of the results of our mapping of the elements 
of dream psychology to the couch situation. With ingenuity, it 
is possible to find the couch situation’s counterparts in The 
Interpretation of Dreams. In the sense of ‘transference figure’, 
the analyst is to be paired with what seemed in dream inter- 
pretation a very minor piece of material; he is the opposite 
number of indifferent precipitates or day residues to which 
unconscious ideas lend their cathexis. As interpreter, he stands 
for another minor element—a current external stimulus, which 
may threaten to arouse the dreamer, like the real fire in Freud’s 
paradigm of the dream in Chapter VII, that of the burning 
child. He is also the opposite number of certain external 
stimuli which did not interest Freud in connection with the 
dream—the stimuli which promote sleep. These were taken 
for granted and did not need to be counteracted by the guar- 
dianship function of the dream, for they too assisted the main- 
tenance of sleep and ordinarily were not registered in the 
dream. We know a great many of these, differing at different 
ages: lulling and crooning, the full meal, and other satisfactions, 
all in a way wish fulfilments too. There are also soporific drugs, 
and as an interesting psychological example, the memory of the 
nursing situation, which, when it appears, often coincides with 
sound and happy sleep. In this context, the analyst's position is 
that of peripheral stimulus, 

It will be noted that the analyst is at both ends and around 
the diagram of the psychic apparatus; that he is ‘around’ the 
Couch as the external world is around the dream. 

__ The rest of the mapping on to the couch of dream psychology 
8 Not difficult, for ‘analysis-formation’ is like dream-formation 
and involves the same memory traces and psychic systems, 
though usually in different proportions. Blank dreams are 
approximated by the ‘blank couch’, that is, sleep on the couch 
where the narcissism of sleep which is ‘under’ the dream comes 
Out into the open as ‘couch narcissism’. I omit what the analyst 
does besides lulling and rousing from the present statement; 
that is, I omit most of analytic technique, the contents of the 
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specific interpretations and other operations, which of course 
matter very much. To fall back on Freud’s old comparison 
of hypnosis and chloroform anesthesia, it is what one does after 
the patient is chloroformed that matters most, and this is what 
we call technique and not situation. As the surgeon cannot 
always ignore or completely forget the basic situation of anes- 
thesia, so we cannot always ignore the ratio between sleep and 
waking in the analytic patient. 
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"IT'S MY OWN INVENTION': 

A SPECIAL SCREEN MEMORY OF 
MR. LEWIS CARROLL, 

ITS FORM AND ITS HISTORY 


BY PHYLLIS GREENACRE, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


1 
' 
It is no news to anyone that Lewis Carroll was preoccupied | 
with dreams, He stated it many times over. Both of the ‘Alice’ 
books are stated by him to be in dream form. In his extraor- 
dinary novel, Sylvie and Bruno, he showed a concern with 
shifts from one level of consciousness to another, which he char- 
acterized as 1, real life, 2, the ‘eerie’ stage in which one sees 
fairies, and 3, the trance in which the body sleeps but the’ 
individual does not. The third was not exactly dreaming, 
although somewhat related to it, These three forms or levels | 
of consciousness were also somewhat based on observations of 
what analysts know as the conscious, the preconscious, and the 
unconscious, although here again, the comparison cannot be 
made very precise. It is interesting however that the shift | 
from one level of consciousness to another often came about | 
automatically through some switch word (a punning word) of 
when the subject was in a clearly musing or daydreamy state ] 
in which free association was likely to take the place of directed 
thinking, as while looking into the fire, riding on a railway | 
train, looking at a shiny surface, or walking in the depth of 
the woods. 
‘That Carroll had feelings of unreality in general about life 
and compared it to a dream was announced also in the poem | 
with which he introduced these major works. In the prefatory 
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poem to Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, he writes of the 
trip on the Isis River with the three little Liddell girls. 


Ah cruel Three! In such an hour, 
Beneath such dreamy weather, 
To beg a tale of breath too weak 

To stir the tiniest feather! 
Yet what can one poor voice avail 
Against three tongues together? 


Anon, to sudden silence won, 
In fancy they pursue 

The dream-child moving through a land 
Of wonders wild and new, 

In friendly chat with bird or beast— 
And half believe it true. 

Alice! A childish story take, 
And, with a gentle hand, 

Lay it where Childhood’s dreams are twined 
In Memory’s mystic band, 

Like pilgrims’ wither’d wreath of flowers 
Pluck’d in a far off land. 


Through the Looking Glass, written nine years later, also 
had its introductory poem. It was now clearly addressed to 
Alice Liddell, and offered the story as a love gift. At the time 
it was written, Alice was about seventeen years old and had 
passed somewhat out of Carroll’s life, both by her increasing 
years and by a degree of alienation between Carroll and the 
Liddell family. But she is addressed as 


Child of the pure unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder! 


and he indicates that he would like to protect her from the 
Stresses of adulthood, by entrancing her with his fairy tale. 
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Without, the frost, the blinding snow, 
The storm-wind’s moody madness— 
Within, the firelight’s ruddy glow, 
And childhood’s nest of gladness. 
The magic words shall hold thee fast: 
Thou shalt not heed the raving blast. 


Just as ‘Wonderland’ opens with Alice attempting to read her 
sister's book and dropping off into sleepy reverie instead, so 
at the end of ‘Looking Glass’ Alice is considering whether she 
has dreamed the story or whether it was really the dream of 
the Red King who had appeared in the dream. Thus the idea 
of a dream within a dream, or perhaps a dreamer within a 
dream, it subtly suggested, only in a bit more complex way 
than the usual dream within a dream. There is really the 
question of identity; ‘who dreamed it?’. : 
At the end of ‘Looking Glass’ there is a closing poem, which 
clearly takes up the themes of the poem at the beginning of 
‘Wonderland’ about the rowing trip on the Isis River. This 
is recapitulated in the first two stanzas, again emphasizing the 
dreaminess of the weather, and adds, concerning Alice Liddell, 


Still she haunts me, phantomwise, 
Alice moving under skies 
Never seen by waking eyes, 


Children yet, the tale to hear, 
Eager eye and willing ear, 
Lovingly shall nestle near. 

In a Wonderland they lie, 
Dreaming as the days go by, 
Dreaming as the summers die: 


Ever drifting down the stream— 
Lingering in the golden gleam— 
Life, what is it but a dream? 


The initial letters of this poem, only part of which is quoted 
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here, spell out the name Alice Pleasance Liddell. In addition 
it should be noted that its author seems to be considering the 
children yet to come, probably the unborn children who may 
hear the tale in the future. This theme of the unborn children 
was even more clearly stated at the end of ‘Wonderland’ when 
Alice considers how her little sister will ultimately grow up 
but keep the simple and loving heart of her childhood, and 
‘how she would gather about her other little children, and 
make their eyes bright and eager with many a strange tale, 
perhaps even with the dream of Wonderland of long ago . . . 
and find a pleasure in all their simple joys, remembering her 
own child-life and the happy summer days’. 

Sylvie and Bruno and Sylvie and Bruno Concluded were 
Carroll's most ambitious works, and were published in 1889 
and 1893 respectively, but were made up of shorter stories 
and sketches which were published at intervals from 1867. 
These were then pieced together with what their author refers 
to as ‘padding’ to make them stick into the semblance of a 
unified fabric. They are not really quite a crazy quilt in 
design. The repetitive pattern is irregular in outline and 
rhythm. 

The introductory poem for Sylvie and Bruno repeats the 
theme of the dream. 


Is all our Life, then, but a dream 
Seen faintly in the golden gleam 
Athwart Time's dark resistless stream? 


Bowed to the earth with bitter woe, 


Or laughing at some raree-show, 
We flutter idly to and fro. 


And in introducing Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, Carroll 
writes: 


Dreams, that elude the Maker's frenzied grasp— 
Hands, stark and still, on a dead Mother's breast 
Which never more shall render clasp for clasp, 
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Or deftly soothe a weeping Child to rest— 

In such like forms me listeth to portray 

My Tale, here ended. There delicious Fay— 
The guardian of a Sprite that lives to tease thee— 
Loving in earnest, chiding but in play 

The merry mocking Bruno! Who, that sees thee 
Can fail to love thee, Darling, even as I?— 

My Sweetest Sylvie, we must say ‘Good-bye’. 


Whereas these writings from his mature years showed Carroll 
as one who thought of the world as a place of raving winds and 
bitter woe—and that the dreamy state of childhood was the 
best reasonable protection until death—, as a boy he wrote 
most graphically of nightmares (‘Horrors’ [1850]? and ‘As It 
Fell Upon a Day”). It should be noted too that Bruno, the 
mocking teasing sprite who cannot be entirely silenced, is 
tuled by the loving Sylvie. This Bruno is the only boy who is 
treated sympathetically in all of Carroll’s writings. He is five 
years old, talks cute baby talk, and is ever under the watchful 


loving sisterly eye of Sylvie. Sylvie bears a considerable resem- 
blance to Alice. 


Lewis Carroll was born Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, the third 
child and oldest son in a family of eleven children, seven of 
whom were girls. His father was the latest in a line of Anglican 
clergymen. Carroll and his three brothers all became clergy- 
men,— though he himself was ordained only as a deacon and 
never as a priest. Of the entire family, only two brothers 
and one sister married. Several of the siblings, including the 
famous Charles, were stammerers: some say that all suffered 
some speech disturbance. Until the boy was between elevet 
and twelve (1843) the family lived in a small farmhouse, which 


+ Early Verse’. In: Complete Works of Lewis Carroll. New York: Random 
House, 1933, p. 786. 


2Ibid., p. 788. 
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served as a rectory, in an isolated farming area outside the 
village of Daresbury, in Cheshire. Here they must have lived 
in very limited space, with the family increasing at the rate of 
about one child every eighteen months. The eleventh child 
was born approximately three years after the family had moved 
into a much more prosperous and spacious place, when the 
father was given a church at Croft in Yorkshire. Charles went 
away to school at twelve or thirteen, first to a nearby school 
at Richmond, then to Rugby, and finally to Oxford at nine- 
teen. He was considered a child who showed genius, was early 
dedicated to the church, and had also a special interest in 
mathematics, a combination of interests which he shared with 
his father. It was further noted during his Rugby years that 
he took uncanny liberties with words and made them mean 
what he wanted them to mean. He was probably lonesome, 
unhappy, and even depressed during his years at Rugby, which 
was a rugged school with great emphasis on physical competi- 
tiveness and sportsmanship. He had whooping cough and 
mumps during this period, to which a slight later deafness was 
attributed. He won honors consistently, but, if anything, 
they distressed him. He once wrote, ‘If I had shot the dean, 
no more fuss could have been made about it’, It is probable 
that academic honors did not improve his standing with the 
schoolboys. There is a period unaccounted for—perhaps a 
year or a little more—between Rugby and the beginning of his 
residence at Oxford (eighteen to nineteen), when he seems to 
have been at home. Practically all that is known of this time 
is that his mother worried somewhat about his health but that 
he gradually grew stronger. During this time he was writing 
some of the eeriest and cleverest schoolboy rhymes and paro- 
dies, which he illustrated himself and circulated as a home 
journal for his brothers and sisters. His drawings showed 
strange body distortions and a hint of combining the sexes. 

In the Daresbury days, the children had played much in 
the garden where the youthful Charles was the inventor of 
games and gadgets, writer of rhymes, maker of toys and director 
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of a marionette theater. Although this was remembered as a 
happy period of his life, and the rectory gardens of Daresbury 
and Croft were almost surely the early models for the gardens 
of the Wonderland and Looking Glass worlds, there is some 
indication that even then his dreamy separation from life had 
set in. The scene around the sundial, portrayed in ‘Jabber- 
wocky’, probably came from this time. The preoccupation 
with manipulating puppets and an unusually strong tendency 
to animate inanimate objects and to humanize animals are 
indicative of some tendency to withdraw from adulthood. In 
evaluating these interests, one must recall that Charles was not 
a lonely child, in need of companionship, but was surrounded 
by brothers and sisters, overly close to him in age. 

In regard to animals, it is reported that he was especially 
fond of small, slimy ones, and that he was devoted to cats but 
had a fairly marked fear of dogs. He invented fanciful animals 
—like his fabulous portmanteau words—which were combina- 
tions, condensations, and aggregations of parts or wholes of 
animals. In his mature years he did not like pets, but played 
with ideas of animals. 

His mother died when he was nineteen, only a few days 
after his entrance to Christ Church College, Oxford, where he 
was to remain until his death in January 1898, approximately 
forty-seven years. At Oxford he was awarded various scholar- 
ships and was presented a teaching studentship in mathematics, 
which carried with it fair monetary provision, on condition that 
he remain a celibate and take Holy Orders. He seems not to 
have developed much as a mathematician, not because of lack 
of ability, nor lack of contact with the best mathematical minds 
ob se day, but probably because he used his mathematics t0 
keep his thoughts well in compulsive order and could not 
therefore allow his imagination full reign. Geometry seemed 
to enclose Space rather than to explore it. He continued as 4 
don in mathematics until he was fifty, but his teaching was 
hampered by his stammer and his stereotypy, and he never 
gained much pleasure from teaching or research although he 
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showed great skill in the production of mathematical and 
verbal puzzles. 

Charles Dodgson took the pen name, Lewis Carroll, at the 
age of twenty-four (February 1856) when he was writing sketches 
and poems, mostly parodies, for a magazine, The Train. Fora 
brief time he had signed his contributions ‘B.B.’. His nom 
de plume, Lewis Carroll, he derived consciously from his two 
first names, Charles and Lutwidge (Ludovici), reversed in 
order. 

The young man, obscure as a mathematics teacher at Oxford, 
became famous with the publication of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, in July 1865. This was the written, slightly 
expanded version of a story which Dodgson had told the three 
little Liddell girls, daughters of the dean of Christ Church 
College, on a boat trip on the Isis River on the fourth of July 
1862, where they had been accompanied by another don named 
Duckworth. It is an interesting fact that all of the members of 
this little rowing party remember the day as a golden after- 
noon. Carroll wrote of it many years later (The Theater, 
April 1887): 

"Full many a year has slipped away, since that ‘golden afternoon’ 
that gave thee birth [i.e., the Alice story] but I can call it up 
almost as clearly as if it were yesterday—the cloudless blue 
above, the watery mirror below, the boat drifting idly on its 
way, the tinkle of the drops that fell from the oars, as they 
waved so sleepily to and fro, and (the one bright gleam of life 
in all the slumberous scene) the three eager faces, hungry for 
news of fairyland, and who would not be said ‘nay’ to: from 
whose lips ‘Tell us a story please’ had all the stern immutability 
of Fate! 


Canon Duckworth, in contributing to a memorial fund after 
Carroll’s death, wrote of his memories of ‘that beautiful sum- 
mer afternoon in the Long Vacation’. Alice, later Mrs. Har- 
§reaves, also remembered the burning sun of that July after- 
noon and wrote (in the Cornhill magazine) of ‘that blazing 
summer afternoon with the heat haze shimmering over the 
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eee 


meadows where the party landed to shelter for a while in the 
shadow cast by the haycocks near Godstow’. 

These descriptions by three of the main adventurers on the 
little trip tally in their description of the brightness of the 
day which is, however, not corroborated by the records of the 
meteorological office, where it is indicated that the weather in 
Oxford on July 4, 1862 was ‘cool and rather wet’; and that 
between ten a.m. on July fourth and ten a.m. on July fifth 
0.17 of an inch of rain fell, mostly after two p.m. on July 
fourth. This discrepancy between memory and factual evi: > 
dence is very puzzling, especially because of the clear memory 
of Alice who spoke of the shadows of the haycocks. This 
matter of the singularly bright and sunny memory which Mr. 
Carroll could always recall as clearly as though it were only 
yesterday has this characteristic which it shares with the typical 
screen memory: the insistent overbrightness. It is entirely 
possible that it was a memory which served a screening function 
to all three of these main participants. 

In 1871, Carroll published Through the Looking Glass and 
in March 1876, The Hunting of the Snark. By 1882, at the 
age of fifty, he had resigned from teaching but remained on 4 
Curator of the Common Room, including custody of the wine 
cellar. He spent his time writing and publishing a rather odd 
assortment of rhymes, puzzles, brief mathematical treatises, 
various adaptations of the Alice books; and he was much in- 
volved with the minutiae of his strangely complicated compu 
Sive systems. He indexed and cross-referenced all his come 
Spondence until he had reached the astounding number % 
pa than ninety-eight thousand items. He kept diagrams of 
all his dinner parties, and records of the menus. He invent 
numerous gadgets, made collections of music boxes and fountain 
pens. Between 1856 and 1880 he was an assiduous and excellent 
photographer. He devoted himself almost entirely to portrait 
photography with a special interest in famous people and pr 
pubertal girls. He stopped his photography abruptly without 
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giving any reason. When he died he left directions for the 
destruction of some of his negatives. 

He is not known to have ever loved any woman in the usual 
sense, but he was passionately devoted to little girls of about 
eight years of age; in his later years the age rose to eleven or 
twelve. Some have thought he was in love with Ellen Terry 
whom he first saw on the stage when she was eight, but he 
did not meet her until after her marriage at sixteen. Certainly 
he was fascinated by her. It does not seem to have been more. 
There was a long succession of little girl friends whom he 
invited to visit him, who corresponded with him, and whom he 
photographed—sometimes in fancy dress and on a few occasions, 
in the nude. He was a tremendous kisser, both by letter and 
by mouth. 


With this very brief sketch of one of the most complicated of 
men, we shall proceed to investigate a repetitive, perhaps com- 
pulsive, screen memory which appears in different versions 
throughout Carroll’s writings. 

Through the Looking Glass presents, like Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, the story of Alice's entrance into the secret or 
inner garden, In ‘Wonderland’, the author is concerned with 
the general theme of time, announced by Alice’s encounter 
with the White Rabbit who is hurriedly looking at his watch, 
fearful of being late. In the ‘Looking Glass’, the initial and 
dominant theme is space—the other or reversed world which is 
Seen in the looking glass. Time and space play sometimes 
similar or complementary, and sometimes contrasting, roles 
in Alice’s explorations. Both tales have a general theme of 
guilt and possible punishment, and end in a grand explosion. 
In ‘Wonderland’ there is an actual trial going on with the 
Knave of Hearts being tried for the famous theft of the tarts; 
but just as the sentence is about to be passed, Alice upsets the 
whole proceedings by bringing everyone back to reality and 
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announcing that the Royal Family are really just a pack of 
playing cards. Thereupon the whole pack rises up and flies 
at her. At this she awakens, finding that leaves have fluttered 
down on her face and that she has been dreaming. 

Through the Looking Glass ends with Alice being inducted 
into queenship, but just as she arises, actually rising in the 
air by several inches, to give thanks, everything explodes at 
the banquet table, the plates and silverware take wings and fly 
into the air, inanimate things become animate, and pandemo- 
nium reigns. Alice finds that the Red Queen is really the 
black kitten which she is shaking vigorously. As she awakens 
from the dream the question is posed, to whom does the dream 
belong: to Alice or to the Red King, and which one was only 
an actor in the other's dream? ‘Which do you think it was?’, 
is the end of the story. 

It is clear from these excerpts that both stories have to do 
with a little girl not yet at puberty, preparing to be a Queen 
in her own right, but in a peculiarly dreamy state, in which 
the phenomena of the shared dream (first with the sister, then 
with the Red King) and the dream within a dream are note- 
worthy. Her question, ‘Whose dream is it? Which is which?’, 
reminds us indeed of the quandary in regard to sexual identity 
of many prepubertal girls. But her anticipations for the future 
are clear: there will be future generations of children to hear 
her dream story. 

It is not the dream within a dream, however, but a rather 
special screen memory in Through the Looking Glass that 
deserves presentation. It is a screen memory within a screen 
memory within a song within a dream on the other side of the 
looking glass. There are innumerable wrappings of this 
memory, and like a mirror image within a mirror image, within 
a mirror image, etc,, it seems to stretch on into infinity and to 
suggest momentary finite boundaries which stretch and merge 
endlessly backward into ancestry and forward into posterity, 
even in a way that Alice seemed to foresee for her sister in her 


dream within the dream of Wonderland. It certainly has to © 
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do with the prepubertal girl pausing for a few moments, not 
only to ask ‘Which is which?’, but with further bewilderment 
‘Where did I come from?’, and ‘What comes from me?’. 

The special screen memory, however, is one shared more or 
less by Alice and the White Knight, and it is presented ina 
chapter entitled ‘It’s My Own Invention’, 


Of all the strange things that Alice saw in her journey through 
the Looking Glass, this is the one that she always remembered 
most clearly. Years afterward she could bring the whole scene 
back again, as if it had been only yesterday,—the mild blue 
eyes and the kindly smile of the Knight—the setting sun gleam- 
ing through his hair and shining on his armor in a blaze of light 
that dazzled her—the horse quietly moving about, with the reins 
hanging loose at the neck, cropping the grass at her feet—and 
the black shadows of the forest behind—all this she took in like 
a picture—as, with one hand shading her eyes, she leant against 
a tree watching the strange pair, and listening in a half-dream 
to the melancholy music of the song. 


This picture, which in texture and rhythm is reminiscent of 
Carroll's own description of the afternoon of the rowing trip 
on the Isis River, is a perfect description of a screen memory— 
Alice’s—in the making. The feeling, ‘This I will always re- 
member’, (the sense and satisfaction of the screen-memory- 
hunger together with the command to remember described by 
Fenichel), the sense of brightness, of light, of sharpness, of con- 
trast, of darkness and light (like Alice Liddell Hargreaves’ 
description of the shadows of the haycocks), the vividness com- 
bined with an apparently prosaic scene and the pervading 
feeling, ‘This is overly real, but is it quite real?’—all these are 
parts of the unconscious determination to conceal the reality. 
So far the screen memory, in statu nascendi, belongs to Mr. 
Lewis Carroll as Alice, since he wrote it. 

At the beginning of the chapter, Alice is troubled about 
reality, as she is repeatedly throughout her explorations. The 
hubbub of the fight between the lion and the unicorn has died 
down and in the ensuing silence Alice becomes alarmed and 
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thinks she must have been dreaming; but seeing evidence of 
the dreamed scene around her, she considers that maybe she is 
only a character in a dream, But is it her own dream or that 
of the Red King?—in which latter case she may disappear when 
he awakens, Before this can happen, however, she hears the 
Red Knight clattering down the road, threatening to take her 
prisoner. He is quickly superseded by a White Knight who 
announces himself falteringly as her rescuer. A mock battle 
for ownership of Alice follows, in which the two Knights joust 
with each other in a kind of parody of the lion and the unicorn, 
Haigha and Hatta, or as Alice rather pertinently remarks to 
herself, very much like Punch and Judy. Curiously, the horses 
remain quiet and silent and remind her of tables (or perhaps 
of beds?), as they look so flat. The battle continues until they 
have both fallen on their heads after which they are satisfied. 
Alice emerges from this bewildered; she wishes to escape being 
a prisoner, whether of attacker or of rescuer, and would prefer 
just to proceed to queenship which will be accomplished as 
soon as she crosses the next brook. The Red Knight having 
galloped away, the White Knight stays with Alice. 

The White Knight is a Strange fellow, wearing on his 
shoulders a deal box upside down, the lid hanging open. He 
explains this as a sandwich box hung upside down to keep the 
rain out at the expense of not keeping the sandwiches in. He 
then decides to hang it on a tree to serve as a bechive, since the 
one hanging from his saddle has remained untenanted, perhaps 
because of its proximity to an equally untenanted mousetrap. 
The White Knight ponders whether (the thought of) mice 
would keep the bees out, or (the thought of) bees would keep 
the mice out, very much as Alice pondered whether cats eat 
bats or bats eat cats—as she fell down the rabbit hole into 
Wonderland, (This question as to who does what and whose 
dream it is anyway seems also to be a motif of all the jousting 
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plumcake just in case they should find any, but he gets mixed 
up as to whether he is the dish or himself and so falls into the 
bag which he has intended to contain the dish. He describes 
to Alice some other of his inventions—to wit, a plan to keep 
hair from falling off or out, by meking it creep up a stick, as 
how can it fall down if it is moving upward? (Incidentally 
Charles Dodgson was fascinated by the idea of hair standing 
on end. He once took a photograph of a little girl being given 
an electric shock to determine if hair really stood on end under 
such circumstances.) But the poor White Knight keeps tum- 
bling head downward from his horse, sometimes in front, some- 
times behind, and sometimes sideways and toward Alice. Just 
as he begins to explain what a really great rider he is, he falls 
headlong—not once, but twice or thrice. In this state, he is 
seized with the idea of inventing a way of getting over a gate. 
He proposes to accomplish this by standing on his head atop 
the gate and then toppling over. While he is explaining an- 
other which-is-what act—in which he has fallen into his own 
helmet only to have the Red Knight come up and put the 
helmet on so forcibly that the White Knight is stuck as fast as 
lightning inside it—he again falls headlong into a ditch from 
which he is rescued by Alice. 

To recapitulate interpretively the incidents of this strange 
preparation for Alice's debut as Queen, she is haunted by 
dreamy memories of primal scene jousting, recurring with 
obsessional repetitiveness. The differentiation between the 
sexes and whether there are one or two participants are rather 
hazy to the little girl, although the essential core of the scene 
is succinctly grasped by the child who likens these fights to a 
Punch and Judy show. It seems then that the White Knight, 
impotent, exhibitionistic, and valiant as he is, falls repeatedly 
Alice. He intends to rescue her, but ends by being rescued 

her, 

There can be little doubt that the White Knight represents 
Charles Dodgson, the puzzler, the gadgeteer, the puppeteer, the 
man who travelled with innumerable boxes and valises, and 
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who certainly fell in love in his own strange way with little 
Alice Liddell before she had crossed the brook to queenship. 
The situation that immediately preceded the screen memory 
is, Carroll-fashion, given at the beginning rather than at the 
end of the chapter where it occurs, This scene is one in which 
the White Knight describes how he has such intellectual powers 
as an inventor that he has invented a new pudding during the 
meat course. Alice congratulates him on his performance in 
being in the nick of time to provide the dessert. But having 
introduced the subject of the pudding, with the boast that his 
mind keeps on working no matter where his body happens to 
be, he becomes engaged in a word game of accenting in turn 
each successive word in a sentence and seeing what different 
effects are produced (a typical wordplay of both Carroll and 
Dodgson). In the end it turns out that the pudding is made 
of blotting paper, sealing wax, and gunpowder. So perhaps 
the game of words is not irrelevant, and the White Knight may 
only have been testing the point of explosiveness: whether at 
the end of the meal or at the end of the story, whether today’s, 
yesterday’s or tomorrow’s. It is clearly an invention in fantasy 
f only, and in its displacement from body to mind it proclaims 
the White Knight's ability to work up to an explosive climax, 
with the danger of getting destructively out of control. This 
indeed does happen two chapters later, when the banquet 
celebrating Alice’s queenship blows up completely and brings 


Alice, being a rather Practical little girl, is disappointed that 
the White Knight does not have a pudding treat to offer her. 
To console her, he offers her a song, the tune of which, like 
the pudding, is his own invention. The song is introduced 


emerges as ‘A-sitting on a Gate’. 
The scene which Alice ‘would always remember’ thus begins 
with the White Knight sitting on his horse, the reins fallen 
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loosely on its neck, and ‘slowly beating time with one hand, 
and with a faint smile lighting up his gently foolish face as 
if he enjoyed the music of his song’. As the White Knight 
sings, Alice realizes that the tune is not his own invention but 
that of ‘I give thee all, I can no more’ (by Thomas Moore). 
The words too are a parody of the poem, ‘Resolution and Inde- 
pendence’. The ‘invention’ can hardly be said to belong only 
to the White Knight, and to be shared with Alice. Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Wordsworth are now also in the game. 

The song is one which must have been evolving in Mr. 
Carroll’s mind, whether in connection with or separate from 
the body, for some time, for it had appeared in another form 
entitled ‘Upon a Lonely Moor’, published when Carroll was 
just emerging from Dodgson, at twenty-four. World famous 
as Lewis Carroll, he was forty-one at the time of the publica- 
tion of Through the Looking Glass containing ‘A-sitting on a 
Gate’. There is something of a hint of the same theme in 
‘The Storm’, which appeared in the Rectory Umbrella when 
Dodgson was nineteen, in the interval between Rugby and 
Oxford. Parts of the tale are to be found also in “The Tale of 
a Tail’ and in “The Headstrong Man’ written when he was_ 
only twelve or thirteen and had produced Useful and Instruc- 
tive Poetry. In Carroll's mature years we still see reflections 
and fragments of the same pervasive theme in ‘Father William’ 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, in the melodiously mad 
Gardener of Sylvie and Bruno, and in the Snark of The Hunting 
of the Snark. 

But before we become completely addled by all the facets 
of this memory as they are drawn into its screen picture or 
reflect outward new derivatives, let us get back to the White 
Knight swaying on his horse, while the sun shone on his armor 
and the black shadows of the forest were in the background 
on that bright and memorable afternoon. This was Alice’s 
Screen memory. But the Knight’s song as he sat there fur- 
nished his screen memory. This is our next step. It starts 
with the White Knight's compulsion to tell. 
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Tl tell thee everything I can: 


There’s little to relate. 
I saw an aged man, 
A-sitting on a gate. 


‘Who are you, aged man?’ I said, 


‘And how is it you live?’ 


And his answer trickled through my head, 
Like water through a sieve. 


He said, ‘I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat: 

I make them into mutton-pies, 
And sell them in the street, 

I sell them unto men,’ he said, 


‘Who sail on stormy seas; 
And that’s the way I get my 
A trifle, if you please.’ 


bread— 


But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green, 

And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen, 


So, having no reply to give 
To what the old man said, 


I cried, ‘Come, tell me how you live!’ 
And thumped him on the head.+ 


His accents mild took up the 
He said, ‘I go my ways, 


tale: 


And when I find a mountain-rill, 


I set it in a blaze; 


And thence they make a stuff they call 


Rowland’s Macassar-Oil— 
Yet twopence-halfpenny is al 
They give me for my toil.’ 


But I was thinking of a way 
To feed oneself on batter, 


1 


And so go on from day to day 


5 Cf. the dog’s bark in ‘The Tale of a Tail’; 
4 Cf. ‘The Headstrong Man’, 


also Moore's, ‘My Heart and Lute’. 
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Getting a little fatter. 

I shook him well from side to side, 
Until his face was blue: 

‘Come, tell me how you live,’ I cried, 
‘And what it is you do!’ 


He said, ‘I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 
Among the heather bright, 

And work them into waist-coat buttons 
In the silent night. 

And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of silvery shine, 

But for a copper halfpenny, 
And that will purchase nine. 


‘I sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set limed twigs for crabs: 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs. 

| And that’s the way’ (he gave a wink) 

; ‘By which I get my wealth— 

y And very gladly will I drink 
Your Honor's noble health.’ 


I heard him then, for I had just 
Completed my design 
, To keep the Menai bridge from rust 
By boiling it in wine. 
I thanked him much for telling me 
The way he got his wealth, 
hog But chiefly for his wish that he 
y. Might drink my noble health. 


And now, if e’er by chance I put 
My fingers into glue,* 


‘Compare this with Carroll’s fantasy about the vampirish nature of drinking 
health, expressed in his letters to Gertrude Chattaway. (Letters of Lewis Carroll 
to His Child Friends. Edited by Evelyn Hatch. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1933, Pp. 100-106.) 


*Compare this with the glue story of the Cats of Finborough Road in the 
" letters to the Hughes children. (Ibid., pp. 64-68.) 
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Or madly squeeze a right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe,’ 
Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight, 
I weep, for it reminds me so® 
Of that old man I used to know— 
Whose look was mild, whose speech was slow, 
Whose hair was whiter than the snow, 
Whose face was very like a crow, 
With eyes, like cinders, all aglow, 
Who seemed distracted with his woe, ~ 
Who rocked his body to and fro, 
And muttered mumblingly and low, 
As if his mouth were full of dough, 
Who snorted like a buffalo—* 
That summer evening long ago, 
A-sitting on a gate. 


‘When the Croft Rectory was remodelled in 1950, the floor boards of a 
second floor room, previously used as a nursery, were torn up and gave evidence 
of having been laid, probably in an earlier renovation in 184g, soon after the 
Dodgson family moved there when Charles was eleven. In a cache under the 
floor boards was a collection of childhood relics including a ‘left-hand shoe’, a 
child’s white glove (which makes us think of Mr. W. Rabbit), a thimble (which 
appears both in the Caucus race of ‘Wonderland’ and in The Hunting of the 
Snark), a lid from a doll’s tea set (from the mad tea party or Alice’s debut ban- 
quet?), a letter from a child’s alphabet, and other significant articles. It would 
seem that the young Dodgsons may already have had some fantasies which were 


the forerunners of those supposedly spun spontaneously on the rowing trip on 
the Isis River. 


®The White Knight had been quite sure that his song would make Alice 
weep, possibly as the old man a-sitting on a gate made him weep. 


® Three pieces of board in the cache bore pencilled inscriptions. One of them 
gave the name of the workmen who laid the floor and the date as June 19, 18435 
the inscription on one was not decipherable; the third bore the words: 
And we'll wander through 
The wide world 5 
and chase the buffalo. 


The Gardener in Sylvie and Bruno, who sang so much of the things he thought 
he saw, sang 

He thought he saw a Buffalo 

Upon the chimney piece. 


—<_— ee ee eee 
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Before going back over the earlier versions of the ‘Aged Aged 
Man’, it is well to look at the poem ‘Resolution and Inde- 
pendence’ of which the ‘Aged Aged Man’ was a kind of parody. 
This was written by Wordsworth sometime between 1802 and 
1807. It is probable that young Dodgson read this in 1843 or 
1844, or at least by 1849 or 1850, when the clearest parody of it 
emerged. The Rectory Umbrella of the 1849 to 1850 period 
contained many parodies, including one of The Lady of the 

| Lake, another of Lays of Ancient Rome. The poem, ‘The 

P Stopm’, of this time is the first clear parody of the Wordsworth 

poem. ‘The poems of the thirteen-year-old period, appearing 

in Useful and Instructive Poetry, have more the character of 

expanded nursery rhymes or children’s poems, possibly influ- 

enced by Edward Lear whose rhymes were then famous. 
Wordsworth’s poem purports to be an old man’s account 

of himself, as he encountered the poet, who was himself in a 

somewhat mystical enraptured state in communion with the 

] calm bright dawn after a night of wind and rain. 


All things that love the sun are out of doors; 
The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 

The grass is bright with rain drops;—on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run, — 


2s 
' There follows then a statement of the alternating moods: 


But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the night 
Of joy in minds that can no further go, 
As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low;. 
To me that morning did it happen so. 


One suspects young Dodgson may at nineteen have responded 


| 
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; 
greatly to this. Later it would seem the contrasts were between 
day and the restless sleepless nights. 


Beside a pool bare to the eye of Heaven 
I saw a Man before me unawares: 
The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs. 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 

Wonder to all who do the same espy, ' 
By what means it could thither come, and whence; 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense: 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 

Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 


Such seemed this man—not all alive nor dead 

Nor all asleep—in his extreme old age: 

His body was bent double, feet and head 

Coming together in life’s pilgrimage; 

As if some dire constraint of pain or rage 

Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 


. . 


A gentle answer did the old man make 

In courteous speech which forth he slowly drew: 

And him with further words I thus bespake, 

‘What occupation do you there pursue? 

This is a lonesome place for one like you.’ , 
Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprise 

Broke from the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyes. 


He told that to these waters he had come 

To gather leeches, being old and poor: 

Employment hazardous and wearisome! 

And he had many hardships to endure: 

From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor; 
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Housing with God’s good help by choice or chance, 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance. 


And the whole body of the man did seem 

Like one whom I had met with in a dream; 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, by apt admonishment. 


My former thought returned: the fear that kills 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed 

Cold, pain, and labor, and all fleshly ills; 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 
—Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

‘How is it that you live, and what is it you do?” 


The old man then replies that he is and has been a leech 
gatherer for many years; but leeches are no longer plentiful 
and he finds them where he may. The poet then imagines the 
lonely gatherer of leeches who for all his destitute wandering 
retains a kind demeanor and stately bearing. He laughs to 
find so firm a mind in this decrepit man. ‘God’, he says, “be 
my help and stay secure: I’ll think of the leech gatherer on 
the lonely moor!’ 

Returning to the White Knight’s song, it is very clear that 
the aged, aged man, sitting wobbling on the gate, is a memory 
to the White Knight corresponding to himself in Alice's mem- 
ory. It is equally clear that he is closely akin to Wordsworth’s 
vision of the old man who collected bloodsuckers. But the 
aged, aged man’s leeches have become butterflies, haddocks’ 
eyes, buttered rolls, wheels of hansom cabs—a veritable witches’ 
brew, which with his batter might permit him to go on from 
day to day getting a little fatter. 

The earlier version of the poem, ‘Upon a Lonely Moor’, 
published in 1856, is not strikingly different. Throughout it, 
however, difficulty in hearing takes the place of difficulty in 
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thinking or understanding, and the reciter of the poem is more 
outspokenly aggressive. 


I met an aged, aged man 
Upon the lonely moor; 

I knew I was a gentleman, 
And he was but a boor. 

So I stopped and roughly questioned him 
‘Come, tell me how you livel’ 

But his words impressed my ear no more’? 
Than if it were a sieve. 


But I was thinking of a way 
To multiply by ten 
And always, in the answer get 
The question back again. 
I did not hear a word he said 
But kicked that old man calm, 
And said ‘Come, tell me how you live!’ 
And punched him in the arm. 


But I was thinking of a plan 
To paint one’s gaiters green 
So much the color of the grass 
That they would ne’er be seen. 
I gave his ear a sudden box, 
And questioned him again 
And tweaked his grey and reverent locks, 
And put him into pain. 


10 This was written in the period when Dodgson was at home after having 
mumps and whooping cough which resulted in slight deafness. 

11Carroll was not a man to desert an idea after a single usage of it. Here his 
mathematical scheme is very similar to a fantasy he had of a trayeler’s bath so 
devised that the water would be conveyed back into the tub as soon as it was 
drawn out of it: a closed circle without waste, 


ne 
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In this version of the aged, aged man the poem ends not with 
the memory of the swaying, snorting, rocking old man with 
eyes glowing like cinders—a picture certainly suggestive of 
sexual excitement—but the reference is a calmer one, suggest- 
ing uncertainty, unreliability or perhaps unreality. 


Or if a statement I aver 
Of which I am not sure 

I think of that strange wanderer 
Upon the lonely moor. 


‘The Storm’ written for the Rectory Umbrella when Dodgson 
was about eighteen is the first version of the aged, aged man 
which is unmistakably a parody of Wordsworth. Interestingly 
too, it contains, through a misspelling of leer as lear, a possible 
admission of his earlier indebtedness to Edward Lear. ‘The 
Storm’ is as follows: 


An old man sat anent a clough 
A grizzled old man an’ weird 

Deep were the wrinks in his aged brow 
An’ hoar his snowy beard. 

All tremmed before his glance, I trow 
Sae savagely he leared. 


The rain cloud cam frae out the west, 
An’ spread athwart the sky, 

The crow has cowered in her nest 
She kens the storm is nigh. 

He folds his arms across his breast, 

‘Thunder an’ lightning do your best! 
I will not flinch nor fly!’ 


Draggles with wet the tall oak tree, 
Beneath the dashing rain 
The old man sat, an’ gloomily 
He gazed athwart the plain 
Down on the wild and heaving sea, 
Where heavily an’ toilsomely 
Yon vessel ploughs the main. 
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Above the thunder-cloud frowns black, 
The dark waves heave below, 

Scarce can she hold along her track 
Fast rocking to an’ fro, 

And oft the billow drives her back 

And oft her straining timbers crack 
Yet onward she doth go, 


The old man gazed without a wink 
An’ with a deadly grin: 

‘I laid a wager she would sink, 
Strong hopes had I to win, 

“Twas ten to one, but now I think, 
That Bob will sack the tin’ 

Then from the precipice’s brink 
He plunged head foremost in. 


The ending of this poem is strikingly like the end of the 
‘Snark’, and is related, too, to the earlier poem, ‘The Head- 
Strong Man’. The cracking of timbers in the next to the last 
stanza here resembles the breaking of the branch of the tree 
in “The Headstrong Man’. That this theme was continually 
preoccupying the young Charles is again brought home to us 
by ‘The Poet's Farewell’, at the end of the Rectory Umbrella, 
where it appears in another form. 


All day he sat without a hat 
The comical old feller, 
Shading his form from the driving storm 
With the Rectory Umbrella.1? 
When the storm had passed by, and the ground was dry, 
And the sun shone bright on the plain 
He arose from his seat, and he stood on his feet 
And sang a melting strain, 

32 Thus it is clear that the bearded old man with an open umbrella above 
his head and a closed umbrella worn like a little girl's skirt_which appeared as 
the frontispiece of the Rectory Umbrella—is the version of the aged man belong- 
ing to this nineteen-year-old time. It is probably the time of the displacement 


of, or extension of, the castration fears to the head, with only a partial sublima- 
tion accomplished. 
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It is probable that Charles Dodgson saw the Wordsworth 
poem sometime in his teens and that it crystallized for him 
similar wandering memories of his old man seen on a summer 
evening long ago, and so impelled him to a parody of his 
memory. ‘The earlier versions, in Useful and Instructive 
Poetry, published at thirteen, are not Wordsworthian in form, 
but the elements of the central experience are there in “The 
Headstrong Man’ and in ‘The Tale of a Tail’. The former was 
the second poem in the collection and told of a man who was 
clearly the prototype of Humpty Dumpty in ‘Wonderland’. 

There was a man who stood on high 
Upon a lofty wall; 

And every one who passed him by, 
Called out ‘I fear you'll fall’, 

Naught heeded he of their advice, 
He was a headstrong youth— 

He stood as if fixed in a vice 
Or like a nail forsooth. 

While thus he stood the wind began, 
To blow both long and loud 

And soon it blew this headstrong man 
Right down among the crowd. 

Full many a head was broken then, 
Full many an arm was cracked, 

Much they abused the headstrong man 
Who sense and wisdom lacked. 

r For this mishap he cared naught 


> 


Ls. 


As we shall shortly see, 
For the next day, as if in sport 
| He mounted in a tree. 
The tree was withered, old, and gray'* 
And propped up with a stake 
And all who passed him by did say 
: ‘That branch you're on will break’. 
**Withered, old and gray’ is a phrase Carroll twice uses in describing the 
face of a dead loved one—possibly his mother. In ‘Stolen Waters’ (1862) and 


‘Faces in the Fire’ (1860). In: Complete Works of Lewis Carroll. Loc. cit pp. 962 
and 975. 
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Naught heeded he of their advice, 
He was a headstrong youth, 
He stood as if fixed in a vice, 
Or like a nail forsooth. 


While thus he stood the branch began 
To break, where he did stand, 

And soon it dropped this headstrong man 
Into a cart of sand. 


The sandman vainly sought for him 
For half an hour or more, 

At last he found him in a trim 
He ne’er was in before. 


For sand his face did nearly hide 
He was a mass of sand: 

Loud Jaughed the sandman when he spied 
The branch where he did stand. 


‘Why what a foolish man thou art, 
To stand in such a place!’ 

Then took some sand from out his cart 
And flung it in his face. 


All wrathful then was sandy coat 
Wrath filled his sandy eye 

He raised his sandy hand and smote 
The sandman lustily. 


Full soon upon the ground he lay, 
Urged by: the sandman’s fist, 

These words were all that he could say, 
For those to hear who list. 

Moral: 

‘If headstrong men will stand like me, 
Nor yield to good advice, 

All that they can expect will be 
To get sand in their eyes.’ 


The content of this is Strongly suggestive again of a primal 
scene, but with a preliminary awareness of the excited tumes- 


—=-— 


tiation < 
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cent state of the man. The idea of the breaking of the branch 
of the tree that has been ‘mounted is a possible indication of 
the boy's latent fantasy of the castrating injury occurring to the 
phallic woman. The ending of the scene in a state of sleepy 
exhaustion, both for participants and onlooker, is neatly con- 
densed in the sandman stanzas. One must recall that these 
verses were written just at the age of puberty. This poem 
seems clearly supplemented by another, also from this period, 
entitled “The Tale of a Tail’ and has to do with a gardener. 


An aged gardener gooseberries picked 
From off a gooseberry tree; 

The thorns they oft his fingers pricked 
Yet never a word said he. 


A dog sat by him with a tail 
Oh! such a tail I ween, 

That never such in hill or dale 
Hath hitherto been seen. 


It was a tail of desperate length 
A tail of grizzly fur 

A tail of muscle, bone and strength 
Unmeet for such a cur. 


The first stanza presents clearly the stoical ideal, the reaction- 
formation against fear of experiencing or seeing suffering which 
Collingwood was to describe as so marked a characteristic of 
Charles’s adult years. The illustration accompanying the poem 
shows the gardener with witchlike prominence of nose and 


. chin, but a pitifully ratty tail, apparently the tail to his coat. 


The next two stanzas describe the dog which appears as an 
awesome creature with a tail possessing virile qualities out of 
Proportion to the degraded character of its owner. There 
would appear to be a certain reversal of roles: the dog is a 
better man than his master. 
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. Yet of this tail the dog seemed proud. 

And ever and anon, 

He raised his head and barked so loud 
That though the man seemed somewhat cowed 

Yet still his work went on. 

At length in lashing out its tail 
‘It twisted it so tight 

Around his legs, twas no avail, 
To pull with all its might. 

The gardener scarce could make a guess, 
What round his legs had got, 

Yet he worked on in weariness 
Although his wrath was hot. 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ he did say 
‘I can’t keep on my feet, 

Yet not a glass I’ve had this day 
Save one, of brandy neat. 

“Two quarts of ale and one good sup, 
Of whiskey sweet and strong 

And yet I scarce can now stand up 
I fear that something’s wrong.’ 


There is thus a mutual entanglement between cur and gat- 
dener in which one pulls the other, and produces a state of 
intoxication, bewilderment, and confused excitement which re- 
minds us of Charles Dodgson’s horror of convulsions, the idiot 
boy, and alcoholism. 


His work reluctantly he stopped 
The cause of this to view, 

Then quickly siezed an axe and chopped 
The guilty tail in two. 

When this was done, with mirth he bowed 
Till he was black and blue,1* 

The dog it barked both long and loud 
And with good reason too. 


Moral: Don’t get drunk. 
14 Cf. ‘The Aged Aged Man’. 
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It would seem here that the dog is associated with or represents 
the young boy, as indeed it seems to, in other of Carroll’s 
writings, especially in Sylvie and Bruno. It is to be recalled 
that while this book deals with the dog with mercy and respect, 
and further accepts the five-year-old boy as a charming child in 
need of taming, Carroll otherwise developed a strong aversion 
to dogs as well as to boys and was especially fearful of being 
bitten by dogs. In the entanglement between cur and gar- 
dener, subject and object become reciprocally confused, and 
the turmoil ends, not with the customary decapitation, but 
with decaudation. It may be suspected also that the obvious 
pun on tail, made manifest in “The Tale of a Tail’, indicates 
further the pressure to tell that was created in the boy as he 
grew to bea man. This is repetitively expressed in the poem: 
the tail is ‘such a tail’, one ‘of desperate length’; it is lashed 
out by the cur (words which also refer to speech), and the dog 
ends up barking ‘both long and loud and with good reason 
too’. This emphasis on telling also occurs at the beginning of 
the last version of ‘A-sitting on a Gate’: ‘I’ll tell thee every- 
thing I can,/ There’s little to relate’; although it is decidedly 
a restraint from the original by Moore, ‘I'll give thee all: I 
can no more’. The old gardener bowing with mirth till he is 
black and blue reminds one of Father William, the White 
Knight falling from his horse, the Aged Aged Man swaying ’ 
on the gate, whom the White Knight shook ‘so well from side 
to side until his face was blue’, and of Dodgson himself who 
felt like rolling on the lawn with horrified laughter after his 
visit to Bowes where he saw a ‘mouthing idiot’. 

Indeed it is remarkable that in Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, Through the Looking Glass, and Sylvie and Bruno, there 
are three off-stage characters which are closely related, namely 
the Aged Aged Man, Father William, and the mad Gardener. 
(We suspect that the Snark is here too, only even farther off 
Stage.) All of the three are heard in song or rhyme, but appear 
Scantly or not at all. All are really memories which come to 
life in their vividness. All are older men, parodies, foolish _ 
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inferior characters, but merry and glamorously enchanting in 
their unexpectedly acrobatic behavior and lilting rhythms. In 
‘Wonderland’, Father William appears in the poetry which 
Alice recites, on the advice of the caterpillar, to test her memory 
which she fears is failing. In the Looking Glass world the 
‘aged, aged man a-sitting on a gate’ is in the White Knight's 
song which he brings out as his memory to comfort Alice who 
in turn thinks she can never forget the scene of the foolish 
Knight sitting swaying in his saddle as he sings. In Sylvie 
and Bruno, the mad, musical Gardener comes to life out of the 
reverie of the narrator, ‘I’, as he half sleeps on a railway journey 
to Elveston, and finds himself automatically conjugating ‘I 
thought I saw .. .’ as though to test his memory. When he 
reaches, ‘He thought he saw . . .’ this proves to be the switch 
phrase which causes a break-through of a stanza of the Gar- 
dener’s song. 


He thought he saw an Elephant 
That practiced on a fife 

He looked again and saw it was 
A letter from his wife. 

‘At length, I realize’, he said 
‘The bitterness of Life’. 


At this point the scene shifts to a garden enclosure similar to 
Wonderland and Looking Glass worlds. In The Hunting of 
the Snark, a similar but more powerful version of the amazing 
off-stage character exists in the Snark itself, which does not 
actually appear though its presence is indicated by the sudden 
vanishing of the Baker. 

The rhyme, ‘Father William’, is the colloquy between a fat 
merry old man and a bewildered, timid, lean one. Father 
William, in spite of hair as white as that of the White Knight 
or the aged man, insistently stands on his head, balances a 
eel on the end of his nose, somersaults in the door backward 
(very much as the White Knight thought of somersaulting ovet 
the gate), and defiantly says he intends to ‘do it again and agai’, 
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all to the consternation of the younger man. He explains 
that he has kept his limbs supple with the use of a special 
ointment which he offers to sell to the young man for a shilling 
a box; and that since he has reached brainless old age, he no 
longer fears injuring his brain with his antics as he did in boy- 
hood. He ends by kicking out the anemic youth. 

The character of Father William certainly is closely related 
to that of the aged man a-sitting on a gate. The latter is even 
older, a beggar who is engaged in senseless pursuits, such as 
chasing butterflies to bake in mutton pies. He also has his 
ointment, Rowland’s Macassar oil, which he recommends and 
offers for sale. The place of the lean young man is taken by 
the White Knight, who sings the song about the aged man and 
is himself preoccupied with rejuvenation schemes—such as to 
dye his whiskers green (but hide them behind a fan, thus remind- 
ing us of the White Rabbit), and to feed himself on batter and 
so go on from day to day getting a little fatter. Father 
William’s acrobatics are toned.down and the scene is no longer 
one of defiance but rather of sad reminiscence which causes 
the White Knight to weep because it reminds him so 


Of that old man I used to know 
Whose look was mild, whose speech was slow 
Whose hair was whiter than the snow 


Who rocked his body to and fro 
And muttered mumblingly and low 


The Gardener is the keeper of the door out of the garden in 
which the fairy children Sylvie and Bruno find themselves 
from time to time. He is vigorous, merry, melodious and 
mad. He usually appears first as a song heard from some indefi- 
nite place, and later materializes. There is a description of 
him only on the occasion of his first appearance, when he was 


clearly ‘mad, madder and maddest’ as he danced his frantic jig | 
and brandished his rake. His feet were large (like those of : 
the elephant of which he sang) and were disproportionate to 
his body which was rather like a scarecrow deprived of its | 
stuffing. These proportions resemble those of the lean young 
man who was amazed by Father William, or of the White 
Knight who sang of the aged man whom he had seen years 
before, and of the aged man himself. The Gardener too is 
the onlooker for he sings repeatedly of the fantastic things 
which he has seen which start out appearing to be one thing | 
and then turn into something extraordinarily and unexpectedly 
different. His visions and conversation singularly suggest 
those of the creatures in the garden in Wonderland and the 
Looking Glass worlds. Only his exuberant jigging recalls 
Father William. 

That all this is connected with the conception of an older 
man, a father, but one who may appear either in a degraded 
form or as a beneficent lordly king-father is apparent in the 
chapters in Sylvie and Bruno which introduce the mad Gat 
dener. It is the Gardener who is the keeper of the garden 
door and permits the children to go out to give cake to 4 
miserable beggar who then reveals himself as their father, the 
Fairy King, who is to teach them about universal rather than 
personal love. 

, The figure appearing sometimes in one guise and sometimes 
in another, but with his acrobatic swaying, jigging and snort: 
ing rhythm, is, as already noted, a typical dream representation 
of sexual excitement. It is interesting, therefore, to realize that 
in the very structure of Carroll’s stories, these figures all appeat 
as memories which are represented in dreams. The Gardener's 
song always comes at the point of a shift from one state t0 
another. The repetitiveness of this excited figure and his 
constant association with a secret garden, the concern about 
whether the onlooker’s memory is good, and the reciprocal 
question as to whether the silly old fellow’s brain has bee? 
injured—whether his behavior is merrily exciting or a comfort! 
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to him in a state of distress—lead to the conclusion that there 
was some actual event as the basis of a repressed memory of 
the author which was insistently recurring in this hidden form, 
an observation of excitement which also stirred him, the ob- 
server. 

The Jabberwock, the Bandersnatch, and the Snark are 
three other off-stage creatures even less clearly described than 
Father William, the Aged Aged Man, and the Gardener. They 
are mysterious frightening animals, having some connection 
with the excited old men, appearing rather as a second line of 
even more distorted shadows. The Jabberwock appears only ina 
poem, read by Alice in a book at the very entrance to the 
Looking Glass world. It is a poem which Carroll composed as 
part of a rhyme-writing contest at a Dodgson family party, and 
later incorporated into the Looking Glass story. In this way 
it was like the last stanza of the ‘Snark’ which occurred first 
to the author and then gradually drew the rest of the poem out 
after it. The business of ‘Jabberwocky’ occurs at a time when 
the White King is limp and bewildered after Alice has lifted 
him from the hearth and dusted him off. He is trying to 
express his horror, and the fact that he will never be able 
to forget this incident. (Certainly this is again a varia- 
tion of the compulsion to remember.) The White Queen then 
tells him that his memory is so bad that he had best make a 
memorandum of his experience or he will forget his feelings. 
Alice interferes with his writing, however, and, guiding the 
pencil for him, causes him to make involuntarily a factual note 
concerning the behavior of the White Knight. Thus again a 
Problem of memory is involved, even as it had been in the 
instances of the excited old men. It would seem too that Alice’s 
interference with the White King produces a memorandum 
which is strikingly like that of Charles Dodgson’s own diary 
Tecordings which repress feelings but record facts. 

‘Jabberwocky’, possibly the most famous nonsense poem in 
the English language, contains many arresting portmanteau 
words, neologisms, which leave us groping and a little tickled 
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at our own stupidity: they sound so natural and reasonable. 
To enumerate some of them: brillig, slithy, toves, gyre, gimble, 
wabe, mimsy, borogoves, mome, raths, outgrabe occur in the 
first stanza. Some of the other stanzas are not so loaded, but 
all contain two or three. A few are onomatopoeic like ‘whif- 
fling’ and ‘galumphing’ but most are built on other principles. 
Later, in Through the Looking Glass, Humpty Dumpty ex- 
plains them to Alice, adding that though he is more than a 
little slow in mathematics, there are few words he can’t explain. 
Like the adolescent Charles Dodgson, he obviously has much 
fun taking liberties with language. He has conquered words 
and makes them mean whatever he wants them to, but they 
are troublesome little creatures with tempers all their own and 
sometimes must be subjugated. This is accomplished by 
putting them into portmanteaux, two or more at a time, sub- 
jecting them in this way to extra labor for which they receive 
extra pay on Saturday nights. Humpty Dumpty explains that 
‘brillig’ means four o’clock in the afternoon when things begin 
to broil for dinner; that ‘slithy’ is a portmanteau treatment 
of ‘lithe’ and ‘slimy’; ‘toves’ is a portmanteau combination of 
ideas containing badgers, lizards, corkscrews, little creatures 
that live in the grass at the foot of the sundial and feed upon 
cheese. ‘Gyre’ means to revolve like a gyroscope; the ‘wabe’ 
1s a portmanteau word for the grass plot way behind and way 
before the sundial; ‘mimsy’ is ‘miserable’ combined with 
‘flimsy’. In ‘mome’ the structure is a little different; it is prob- 
ably composed from home. Thus the animated words can 
be made to combine in different fashions. In the Preface to 
The Hunting of the Snark, Carroll quotes Humpty Dumpty’s 
portmanteau theory with approval; and stating that ‘frumious’ 
is derived from fuming and furious, explains that the two 
words might come into collision in the mind and articulation 
of the speaker whereupon the person with the perfectly balanced 
mind would say ‘frumious’. It is certainly a just solution and 
perhaps avoids stammering. We would suspect, however, that 
frustrated may be somewhere in the portmanteau. 


® 
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‘Jabberwocky’ is the story of a little boy who, warned to be- 
ware the Jabberwock, the Jubjub bird, and the Bandersnatch, 
ventures out into the forest, sword in hand, on a summer after- 
noon and actually encounters the fabulous Jabberwock, who 
with eyes aflame comes whiffling and burbling through the 
wood. He succeeds in beheading the monstrous Jabberwock 


-and returns home to a hero’s welcome. The scene then sinks 


again into the hot, bright afternoon in which slithy toves gyre 
and gimble around the sundial just as they had at the begin- 
ning of the poem. The illustration by Tenniel, approved by 
Carroll, shows a small boy with girlishly long hair manfully 
striking with a small sword at a gigantic creature, many times 
his size, that looms over him. The Jabberwock resembles a 
particularly ugly gryphon but has a long serpentine neck, a 
fierce face with bared teeth, a tail like a prehistoric reptile, 
eaglelike claws and oversize rear hoofs. Its wings are spread 
like a huge bat. It is a gigantic portmanteau creature, indeed! 
The first impression of the Tenniel illustration is of a monstrous 
Octopus, since neck and tail add to the effect of multiple attack- 
ing and encircling members. It seems probable that the whole 
poem presents the drowsy fantasy of a small child in a garden 
on a summer afternoon, and that the Jabberwock is an enor- 
mous enlargement and fusion of the little animals—lizards, 
worms, and other small creatures—condensed as toves which 
are first seen on the wabe of the sundial. These are the very 
animals that the infant Charles was so fond of. Indeed the 
Story was that as a little boy he had a plan for supplying earth- 
Worms with pieces of pipe for weapons and leading them into 
Warfare. The Jabberwock is the momentary enlargement of 
the toye in the sleepy eyes of the child who indulges then in a 
dream of glory, slaying the dragon and bringing the trophy 
home Victoriously. 

Tn his later years Charles Dodgson, the Oxford don, played 
4 somewhat similarly fanciful game as he sat in front of his 
fireplace, the tiles of which contained pictures of these same 
fabled animals. For the benefit of visiting little girls, he made 
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the creatures have long, amusing conversations. 

But the Jabberwock has other meanings too. The encounter 
with this monster is certainly related to The Hunting of the 
Snark in which a whole crew participate. The Baker’s uncle 
calls him a ‘beamish’ nephew just as the parent has congrat- 
ulated his ‘beamish’ son in ‘Jabberwocky’. The boy looks 
‘uffish’ before the appearance of the Jabberwock and the Bell- 
man has the same ‘uffish’ expression when he hears of the 
terrors of the Boojum Snark. When the Butcher and the 
Beaver, comrades in anxiety, hear ‘a scream shrill and high’ 


and realize that danger is at hand, they think it is the voice of 


the Jubjub and begin to count the shrieks. Then the Beaver 
is so disconcerted that he ‘outgribes’ in despair just as the 
‘mome raths outgrabe’ in ‘Jabberwocky’. (‘Outgribing’ is de- 
scribed as a sound between bellowing and whistling with a 
Kind of sneeze in the middle. To hear it made one quite 
content not to hear it again. A ‘Rath’ is a kind of little green 
pig; and pigs are certainly associated with babies in Wonder- 
land.) The Butcher gives a kind of illicit lesson in Natural 
History to the Beaver (until recently his enemy) and explains 
that the Jubjub is a desperate bird as it lives in a state of per- 
petual passion; it is so very upright and incorruptible that it 
collects, but does not contribute, at charitable meetings. The 
grateful Beaver feels he has learned more from the Butcher in 
ten minutes than he could have learned in seventy years of 
formal study from books. The bond of their mutual experience 
with the Jubjub bird cements their friendship forever. 

Again it is seen that the land of the Snark is close to that of 
the Jabberwock, for the Banker in the Snark while hunting 
i etd fring no 

§ Jaws and an extensible neck like the Jab- 
berwock’s. The poor Banker faints, recovering only after the 


others have expelled the Bandersnatch; but then he can only 
stammer in his fright: 
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To the horror of all who were present that day 
He uprose in full evening dress. 
And with senseless grimaces endeavored to say 
What his tongue could no longer express. 


Down he sank in a chair—ran his hands through his hair 
And chanted in mimsiest tones 

Words whose utter inanity proved his insanity 
While he rattled a couple of bones. 


It is the Baker, seemingly so inefficient, who becomes the hero 
of the expedition which is at least in part a would-be bridal 
journey, as indicated in the verse, 


He came as a Baker, but owned when too late 
And it drove the poor Bellman half-mad 

He could only bake Bride-cake—for which I may state 
No materials were to be had. 


It is the Baker too who finally sees the Snark and suffers the 
fate of instant disappearance, as all must who encounter a 
Boojum Snark. 

It is interesting to note that the excited old men—the Aged 
Aged Man, Father William, and the mad Gardener—are con- 
spicuous for their motions, swaying, or acrobatics, but their 
Speech is generally clear, although the Aged Aged Man does at 
the pitch of his excitement snort and talk as though he had 
dough in his mouth. With the next line of characters—the 
Monstrous forms of Jabberwock, Bandersnatch, and Snark, dis- 
torted and oversize in the eyes of the children—terror takes the 
Place of fascination and speech becomes stammering, elided, 
and confused. Panic seems to have gained control. 

: While any precise explanation of the nature of the Boojum 
1s evaded by Carroll, some hints are given, not so much in the 
Snark poem itself, as in other writings. ‘Boo’ seems to be 
derived in part from boo, the frightening syllable which is 
used to scare children. This ability to frighten was certainly 
the Boojum Snark’s major characteristic. But ‘boo’ is also 
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the first syllable of ‘boohoo’, a word Carroll used frequently in 
jests with his little girl friends. ‘Jum’ is related to Jam, which 
is suggested in the Baker’s tale in which jam and judicious 
advice are offered to the Baker to nerve him from his faint 
at the mere mention of the Boojum Snark. Thus the word 
‘boojum’ contains both the fear and the remedy, the phobia 
and its counteractant in one word. But ‘jam’ comes around to 
another pair of opposites again, in the pun on the word ‘jam’ 
in Sylvie and Bruno where the word ‘Boojum’ is explained 
as a kind of elision of sounds for Bootjack and Bootjam, the 
jack removing the jammed boot. In the same story is the 
chapter, ‘Jabbering and Jam’, in which Jabber clearly means 
chatter, talk, and jam, like wine, is the senseless subject talked 
about with fine distinctions regarding the degrees of sensual 
enjoyment. ‘Jabber’ in Jabberwock may have this hidden 
meaning, making a word akin to walky-talky, but it is more 
manifestly the little boy who goes for a walk and jabs with his 
sword. The two parts of the word are then somehow similar 
and opposite. 

The Baker tells the assembled crew of the terror of the 
Boojum Snark as follows: 


I engage with the Snark—every night after dark— 
In a dreamy delirious fight: 

I serve it with greens in those shadowy scenes 
And I use it for striking a light.15 


He adds that he knows very well that if he ever encounters a 
Boojum Snark he will vanish—a thought which has caused him 
to faint at the very word ‘Boo’. The end of The Hunting of 


the Snark portrays the Baker’s fate exactly as he, in his anxiety, 
has predicted it. 


They gazed in delight, while the Butcher exclaimed 
‘He was always a desperate wag!’ 

They beheld him—their Baker—their hero unnamed— 
On the top of a neighboring crag, 


15 The combination of taking food and taking in the visual stimulation is 
here apparent. 
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Erect and sublime, for one moment of time 
In the next, that wild figure they saw 

(As if stung by a spasm) plunge into a chasm 
While they waited and listened in awe. 


The resemblance of these stanzas to those of ‘The Storm’, ‘The 
Headstrong Man’, and “The Aged Aged Man’ has already been 
noted. 


‘It’s a Snark!’ was the sound that first came to their ears 
And seemed almost too good to be true 

Then followed a torrent of laughter and cheers 
And the ominous word ‘It’s a Boo—’. 


Then Silence. Some fancied they heard in the air 
A weary and wandering sigh 

That sounded like ‘Jum!’ but the others declare 
It was only a breeze that went by. 


And the concluding stanza is 


In the midst of the word he was trying to say 
In the midst of his laughter and glee 

He had softly and suddenly vanished away— 
For the Snark was a Boojum, you see. 


Thus it is apparent that the disappearance caused by merely 
meeting a Boojum Snark is related to fainting, taking leave of 
one’s senses, losing one’s head, having a fit or convulsion, being 
struck dumb or caused to stammer, frightened or awed in the 
extreme, or falling asleep with sand in the eyes. One form or 
another of this theme is omnipresent in Carroll’s writing. 


Many children have some fabled ogre, often in animal form, 
or some ‘secret’, with which they scare each other and them- 
selves. This is the antithesis of the imaginary companion whose 
Presence is comforting, strengthening or relieving. Psycho- 
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analysis reveals that this is generally some representation of 
the primal scene in which the sexual images of the parents are 
fused into a frightening or awe-inspiring single figure. This 
is probably the significance of the Snark in which the last ‘fit’ 
is an acting out of the primal scene with the Baker standing 
‘erect and sublime’ and then plunging into the chasm between 
crags. (This inevitably reminds us of the Headstrong Man 
who stood ‘as if fixed in a vice, or like a nail forsooth’.) ‘The 
Jabberwock, too, seems another form of the Snark, but in the 
hunting of the latter, a whole crew of children participate, 
i.e., they tell this secret to each other under the leadership of 
the Baker, who is rather clearly identified as Charles. ‘The 
part of the poem in which the Butcher gives the docile Beaver 
a lesson in Natural History is possibly only a thinly disguised 
picture of a consultation among the little Dodgsons in the 
Daresbury garden regarding the mysterious life of their awe- 
some parents. It is only the Baker, however, who really knows 
and suffers. 

The screams, which are counted, seem quite possibly to be 
the clue to that recurrent mystery inevitably becoming sharp 
reality in the Dodgson household: the births of eight babies 
after Charles, just as there are eight fits in the poem of agony. 
This, it appears, is the deepest underlying cause of Charles 
Dodgson’s concern about pain, and whether he can bear to 
see the sufferer if he is helpless to offer relief. 

One other connection of this whole picture of the awful 
fascination and terror of the sexual life of the adults, and the 
stirring effect of even fantasying about it, is brought out again 
in Sylvie and Bruno where there is an extraordinary description 
of an attack of rage, so severe as to have a convulsive quality: 
This is suffered by Prince Uggug, the loathsome boy, the i 
dulged bad side of Bruno. He is described as prickly and por 
cupinish, but obviously gets beyond this stage of irritability. 


All along the gallery that led to the Prince’s apartment an €X- 
cited crowd was surging to and fro, and the Babel of voices was 


a a 
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deafening: against the door of the room three strong men were 
leaning vainly trying to shut it,—for some great animal inside 
was constantly bursting it half open, and we had a glimpse... 
of the heat of a furious wild beast, with great fiery eyes and 
gnashing teeth. Its voice was a kind of mixture—there was the 
roaring of a lion, and the bellowing of a bull, and now and 
then the scream of a gigantic parrot. ‘There is no judging by 
the voice!’ the Professor cried in great excitement. ‘What is 
it’ he shouted to the men at the door. And a general chorus 
of voices answered him. ‘Porcupine! Prince Uggug has turned 
into a Porcupine.’ 


Tt is then arranged to entice and trap the animalish Uggug 
into a kind of tunnel made by blankets and a cage like an over- 
size mousetrap. When the door to this contraption was about 
to be opened, ‘the fearful monster threw the door open for 
itself, and with a yell like the whistle of a steam engine, rushed 
into the cage’. One sees the probable outline of the primal 
scene in this, but more too. Bruno watches this odd scene and 
moralizes complacently that he can never become so porcu- 
Pinish since he has always been filled with love for Sylvie. It is 
only a little later that the Professor explains to Bruno that a 
Boojum is a Bootjack, but remembers vaguely that Boojum 
had once referred to a creature in a fable, which has almost 
completely slipped from his memory now. It is possible that 
this picture of the animal, after a terrible struggle, bursting 
forth amidst blankets, uttering a yell and then subsiding into 
a cage, is also a disguised representation of the birth of a baby 
Which is then cradled. But it is also a picture, much closer to 
consciousness, of rage, the jealous rage of the displaced prince 
at the birth of another child. And it is a record of the massive 
Overstimulation which results in bursting, exploding, devastat- 
ing feelings. It is probable that within the cage of extreme 
Teasonableness, intense self-criticism, control to the point of 
pedantic accuracy and infinite patience of the Christ Church 
lecturer on Mathematics, that was the adult Charles Dodgson, 
there were old mad memories, like prehistoric monsters, Boo- 
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jums, which he, like the Professor in Sylvie and Bruno, thought 
he had forgotten. 

It appears that the little boy Charles lived too full and 
exciting a life and was confronted with life’s greatest mysteries 
too emphatically before he could assimilate them. Love and 
maternal kisses may have quieted but they did not and could 
not explain. ‘Please explain’, became Charles’s repetitive re- 
quest. The Boojums finally broke through the restraining 
bars surrounding them and repeated themselves endlessly in 
hidden fantasy forms in the games of Charles and the others 
in the quiet rectory garden, and in the strangely appealing 
stories of the famous Lewis Carroll. One must remember that 
the person who has so much difficulty in developing and accept- 
ing the satisfaction of adulthood, prefers to remain in the fantasy 
of a beautiful childhood, usually because he is caught by the 
terrors and anxieties of childhood which he is constantly and 
actively denying, by pretending that childhood has been all 
beautiful. Charles Dodgson, the Oxford don, did not really 
like pets or small animals, but he enjoyed fantasies about them 
and played with the ideas, not the creatures. 


IV 


I have attempted to trace through the various writings of both 
Charles Dodgson and Lewis Carroll, the associative connections 
of the Alice-Carroll-White Knight's screen memory of the aged, 
aged man. This has led to the conclusion that there was 2 
series of interlocking, overlapping and telescoping screen mem- 
ories and dreams, which appeared with obsessional repetitive- 
ness throughout the writer’s entire life. The themes which 
appear time and again are the primal scene, fused with the 
sight of an older and degraded man, perhaps a gardener, in a 
state of excitement which produced a counterexcitement in a 
small boy onlooker; all this in turn fused with the awareness 
of the birth of babies—of the birth cries, and either the very 
clear fantasy of the event or the actual partial sight of it. The 
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excitement aroused in the passive auditor is both sexualized 
and aggressive. 

The screen memory within the screen memory, and the screen 
memory within a dream, are, I believe, close to the dream 
within a dream. Then there is the phenomenon of a series of 
successive enclosures, one within another, within another, etc. 
‘And yet another phenomenon is illustrated by Carroll, the 
dreamer within the dream, ending in the questions of whose 
dream was it, and which one exists only in the dream of the 
other. 

Freud has written, “The inclusion of a certain content in “a 
dream within a dream” is . . ; equivalent to the wish that what 
has been characterized as a dream had never occurred. In other 
words: when a particular incident is represented by the dream 
work within a “dream”, it signifies the strongest confirmation 
of the reality of this incident, the most emphatic affirmation of 
it. The dream work utilizes the dream itself as a form of 
repudiation.’ We have all had an opportunity to test this 
observation of Freud, the importance of which in assaying 
reconstructions may not have been sufficiently emphasized. 
Carroll's repetitive memories within memories within dreams 
Present an intensification of this repudiation and represent 
therefore the force of impact of the original experiences. Even 
the use of parody in them is not so much an attack on another, 
as furnishing another form of denial, as though to say, ‘It is 
only a parody’. Furthermore, at least in some instances, these 
Serially enclosed memories represent the symbolism of the 
dream form itself, here especially the symbolism of pregnancy 
and of the series of generations. Certainly with the young 
Charles Dodgson, before whom there had been several other 
Charles Dodgsons, and during whose childhood there were 
eight more little Dodgsons born, there was every reason for 
Such disguised and denied fantasies to arise, to ward off the 


16 Freud: The Interpretation of Dreams. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1933, p. 322. 
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everlasting succession of hidden realities, of pregnancies becom- 
ing babies. This as well as the special fascination with tumes- 
cence and detumescence was reflected not only in his dream 
within dream structures, but in his preoccupation with chang- 
ing body sizes and proportions, ubiquitous in the Alice books. 

But in the dreamer within the dream there is still another 
theme as well as those already mentioned, viz., that of primi- 
tive identification and destruction: which eats the other up; 
and then which one exists, the eater or the eaten? This ques- 
tion too is omnipresent in Wonderland and Looking Glass 
worlds, where eating and sometimes the combination of eating 
and looking are the most frequent forms of identification, as 
indeed is to be expected where the primary process rules. It is 
the fixation on the least sexual form of childhood—the girl 
child at the age of eight—which serves best as a fused and 
castrated version of both sexes, and the greatest defense against 
the anxieties of the changing body forms, whether the phallic 
boy or the phallic (pregnant) mother. 


ON WEEPING 


BY GERT HEILBRUNN, M. D, (SEATTLE) 


Under ordinary circumstances the lacrimal glands produce 
little secretion — a mere half gram of tears in sixteen waking 
hours, and none during sleep. Increased secretion occurs 
promptly however in response to physical stimulation of the 
eyeball or its immediate surroundings, this response serving to 
remove the disturbing stimulus as quickly as possible. Pain 
anywhere in the body may also cause lacrimation, as if the flood 
of tears could magically wash away even the most distant irri- 
tants. Lacrimal discharge caused by emotional pain serves a 
similar purpose, riddance of the foreign body, so to speak, and 
maintenance of psychological homeostasis, as suggested by Peté 
(8). Whenever stimuli of grief, disappointment, anger, or 
‘overwhelming’ joy exceed the tolerance of the organism, the 
ensuing state of tension is alleviated by a release of energy from 
various organs or organ systems which abolishes the tension. 
The shedding of tears furthers the homeostatic principle so well 
that it is the favorite mechanism of release during childhood. 
Probably it would so continue throughout life were it not sup- 
Pressed by the demand of society for emotional restraint and 
replaced by other modes of discharge. 

When an adult weeps we are likely to assume that he suffers 
a pain of extraordinary intensity. Are such tears in the adult 
a principal means of release, as they are in children, or are they 
merely auxiliary to other mechanisms of discharge? Or have 
they a special function, particularly in quiet weeping, when the 
discharge seems less forceful than in a violent, explosive out- 
burst? The consoling effect of quiet tears suggests an influence 
as comforting and soothing as the soft flow of the tears. 


—_ 


Read at the annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association in 
St. Louis, May 1954. 
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_ A young woman sought psychiatric help for an ‘undefinable 
anxiety’, which had not yielded to therapy with another analyst. 
She was a thirty-four-year-old unmarried student of psychology 
who combined great sensitivity with remarkable intellectual 
acuity. Soon after beginning analysis weeping became the out- 
standing symptom during analytic hours and at other times. 
Often she fought against her tears, but invariably they would 
well up, soak many handkerchiefs, and drop on the pillow, her 
dress, and the couch, until she was yeritably bathed in tears. 
The weeping became almost constant in two out of three 
analytic sessions, varying in intensity from a furtive tear to 
uninterrupted sobbing lasting for several minutes and punctuat- 
ing the hour with paroxysms. She and I were puzzled because 
the tears were so often inappropriate to what she was saying. 
She would weep whether she reported a dream, recalled scenes 
from her childhood, or talked about daily events. Sometimes 
she would laugh through her tears when their incongruity was 
so marked as to approach the comic. Usually she consoled her- 
self — and perhaps also me — by saying that she never had dared 
to cry in the presence of her previous analyst and that this 
release must be a sign of progress, Eventually it became clear 
that she responded tearfully not only to her own communica- 
tions but also with increasing frequency to my interpretations; 
she explained that it was not the specific interpretation that 
moved her but rather the resulting overwhelming gratification 
of being understood or, more often, the feeling of being mis- 
understood. The pain from being misunderstood could be 
unequivocally traced to an actual or fantasied attitude of her 
- parents toward her. 

The patient's mother was said to be descended from the 
Stuarts and Sir Walter Scott. Her father’s forebears held the 
oldest authenticated peerage in the British Isles. Her father 
had been expected to become a viscount and was educated 
accordingly. He became instead a geologist and mining engi- 
neer and helped his own father to make and lose several for- 
tunes. In his youth he had been a Promising musician and had 


— 
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been considered a genius by all who knew him. His business 
did not prosper, and a valuable patent held by him was some- 
how ‘stolen’ and a lawsuit concerning it was lost; the family 
was consequently destitute and dependent upon relatives. The 
patient’s father never lost hope of obtaining the millions of 
dollars in royalties rightfully due him. Our patient, the only 
child, was very early impressed by her parents with stories of 
her aristocratic lineage and her father’s genius. The more 
desperate the condition of the family became, the more glam- 
orous grew these stories. The parents named the girl after a 
member of the British royal family, called her princess, and, 
as she said, created in her ‘a sense of being destined and 
obligated to leadership and bearing a great responsibility from 
the time I was very little’. Her father acted as her private 
tutor both before and after she entered school, preparing her 
for that success in a brilliant world to which he had himself 
Neyer attained. Thus the little girl found herself in a make- 
believe world full of strange standards which clashed pain- 
fully not only with life around her but also with her inner sense 
of reality. Many of her spontaneous realistic thoughts were 
impatiently dismissed as ‘nonsense’ and her questions summarily 
Suppressed as ‘impertinent’. Her parents were sure that their 
child could do no wrong; the little girl therefore became afraid. 
to mention anything regarded as naughty or dirty. The com- 
fort derived from compliance with these fantastic parental 
demands was sharply offset by the danger of having her ego 
crippled and her independence smothered. Analytic inter- 
pretations were to her like the threatening parental dicta which 
had implied disapproval of her naughty and dirty but never- 
theless natural and normal thoughts. These ‘nasty’ thoughts 
Were oedipal fantasies which led to the analysis of a strong 
compensatory penis envy concealed behind anal symbolism. 
When the patient understood this her anxiety was diminished 
but the flow of tears was unabated. In fact the weeping was 
Now accompanied by painful writhing which clearly resembled 
infantile movements. She held her head between her hands, 
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chewed occasionally on the back of her left fist, and rocked # 
upper part of her body slowly back and forth, tears streamin 
down her face, a picture of utter helplessness and despair. Th 
behavior so strongly suggested dramatization of a former 6 
perience that I suggested that she ask her parents about it. Hi 
father at length took courage to disclose the following story. 
She was suckled until the age of fourteen months. At about 
the eighth month many of the feedings were insufficient, as 
shown by the baby’s persistent crying, sucking motions, and 
mouthing of her hands after withdrawal of the breast. Her 
proud mother indignantly refused to heed the father’s advice — 
that she supplement the feedings or otherwise pacify the baby. 
He had therefore no choice but to pacify her himself. As often 
as time permitted he gathered the child in his arms, rocked h 
gently, and hummed or softly whistled symphonic and operat 
melodies to her until she was sound asleep. 

‘The symptoms were not alleviated by the patient’s mounti 
awareness of this infantile trauma. On the contrary, another 
symptom, hitherto sporadic, became persistent: she would 1 
prone and look at me constantly while speaking or crying, I 
suggested that this meant looking at her father’s face to receive 
visual as well as auditory satisfaction as a substitute for feeding, ~ 
and that she was seeking to replace passive suffering by active 
control. These interpretations provoked endless floods of tears: 
and the familiar rocking movements. The patient admitted 
that my explanations must be correct but complained that sh 
felt pushed by them, and she begged me to let her proceed at 
her ‘own rate of speed’. I could easily sense panic behind her 


negative transference, and decided to allow her free rein with: 
out interpretation or, 


eat 


her the strength and self-confidence to develop, recognize, and 4 
work through her relationship with her mother rather than that 
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Her disappointment at mother’s breast had caused a grave 
narcissistic wound which was torn open again and again by 
later events, when her vitality was stifled by an antiquated code 
of artificial manners, her curiosity left unsatisfied, and her 
emotional needs ignored as too ignoble to exist. She took 
mother’s prohibitions of certain thoughts and actions to mean 
that she was herself innately bad, and thus she was filled with 
guilt and insecurity. She would anxiously watch her mother’s 
face for signs of approval or disapproval of her behavior. 
Frequently the discrepancy between her perceptions and her 
mother’s reactions left her in a state of confused loneliness, 
obliged to abide by adult rules and standards which took no 
cognizance of her real inner world. She hoped desperately to 
see in her mother’s face true understanding of her daughter's 
emotions; this method of reality testing she repeated in the 
analytic hour by looking at me with anxious eyes. Eventually 
she displayed glowering hatred, her brow furrowed and her 
lower lip protruded in spiteful, aggressive determination. She 
accused me of lacking empathy and of hiding a ‘cold-blooded 
and downright mean attitude’ behind the convenient mask of 
scientific objectivity. Fantasies about her father’s expected 
death and her mother’s ensuing emotional collapse led to the 
disclosure of real and imagined occurrences in childhood which 
not only explained her attack upon me but also solved her 
Principal problem and ended her weeping. 

The distortion of reality that could be realistically attributed 
to her mother had been greatly increased by the patient’s pro- 
jection of her own reactive hostility upon the mother, with the 
inevitable effect that the mother became in the child’s eyes a 
‘cold-blooded and downright mean’ person with murderous 
intentions. These fantasies culminated in a nightmare. 


I was speaking to mother about something she planned to 
do, Everything seemed rational and matter-of-fact, There 
Was an unexpected silence. I started to say ‘Mother, no’, and 
then switched to what I used to call her as a child, ‘Mama, what 
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is it Mama, what .. .?” The words froze in my throat and I 
could not move to protect myself as I realized with horror that 
she was stealthily creeping up to the bed. I heard a hand scrape 
across the pillow and reach toward my throat. I think I thought 
she was going to strangle me, but all this was so fast, I woke up 
with the strangled words, ‘Mama what is it. . .?” 


The patient added in association, ‘It was horrible. I remem- 
bered that I had had many dreams along this pattern when I 
was a child and later, but it never was a specific person before. 
It always was a vague, awful something. After the dream I kept 
wondering if mother ever had tried to do something like that. 
It could come from something I saw when I was four that set 
up a thought so fantastic it fairly curdles my blood. We 
boarded in an old house which we shared with several people, 
among them an old woman and a kitchen girl with her baby 
boy. One night the girl woke the house screaming that the old 
woman had been standing over the baby’s crib and had fled 
downstairs on being discovered. It was shortly before that time 
that mother had a miscarriage. Could mother have been so 
upset that she went in the night to look at the baby boy who was 
such a burden to the kitchen girl and had she then been taken 
for the other old woman? That’s why I looked at you. It’s only 
when I can’t see what’s there that I get scared. The minute 
there is light so that I can see, I am all right.’ 

This deadly fear of mother had been the cause of a long-stand- 
ing compulsive ritual at bedtime in which the patient took 
elaborate precautions against ‘some awful, unknown something 
in the night’. This anxiety and its latent homosexual com- 
ponents were worked through. She now became free of the 
compulsion and able to enjoy the company of men. She 
unraveled the ‘dreadful insecurities’ caused in her puberty and 
adolescence by the distortions of her own perceptions forced 
upon her by figures in authority. She began to view her 
parents, particularly her mother, in proper perspective and her 
weeping stopped. She felt free and independent and had the 
courage to do things for herself, no longer enslaved by the 
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formula: ‘You are bad; you are not right if you feel more 
right than mother. Mother can’t stand your not being right. 
She will turn on you and something horrible will happen.’ 

The patient thus emphasized as her central problem the 
injury to her narcissism, and this injury she blamed upon her 
mother. She became confident of her appraisal of reality after 
she worked through this injury in the transference, placing 
the analyst first in a father then in a mother role. She could 
admit her shortcomings and accept criticism without fear of 
losing her identity. Her tears ceased when she could trust 
her judgment instead of complying with her parents’ fantastic 
dictates, 

She had automatically re-enacted in the transference the 
trauma inflicted upon her by her hunger long after she had 
become aware of it. Her father’s attempts to substitute for 
food by his attentions to her could not make her forget the 
basic narcissistic injury, particularly since it was repeated again 
and again throughout her life. She cried for milk to assuage 
the painful disappointment of separation from the breast. 
Forced to accept substitutes in spite of her inner awareness that 
her needs were real, she cried herself to sleep. The weeping 
assumed the composite function of protest, call for help, and 
discharge of disturbing stimuli in preparation for sleep, which 
brought desirable freedom from tension. Sleep often represents 
a temporary return to the intrauterine state. We may conceive 
of her weeping as enhancing regression to the prenatal existence 
in response to stimuli injurious to the organism’s vital ‘libidinal 
a aie to the egoism of the instinct of self-preservation’ 

2). 

We recognize this regression when children or adults cry 
themselves to sleep. Usually however weeping does not lead 
to sleep, but merely to a state of relaxed satisfaction which 
often creates a serene and optimistic attitude and affords the 
Strength to cope with the event that provoked the tears. What 
Specific quality of weeping, we may ask, enables it to grant such 
blissful relief? Were discharge of tension the only means by 
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which tears can be soothing, should we not expect other means 
of such discharge to be brought into play? The respiratory 
muscles and those muscles used in’ rocking and cradling fur- 
thered the discharge in our patient. Muscular discharge is 
slight, however, in quiet weeping. Such quiet weeping seems 
to take the weeper under its protective cloak as the warm tears 
moisten his face. 

Let us consider the tears themselves. Tears are wet and 
warm. Perhaps these qualities suggest the warm and wet pre- 
natal surroundings, and thus simulate intrauterine life, which 
is the goal of regression. (It is an interesting fact that amniotic 
fluid and tears are strikingly similar; in content of sugar, 
protein, and sodium chloride they are almost identical.) 

It seems plausible to suppose that the feeling of tears on the 
skin is reminiscent of existence in the amniotic fluid. Kepecs 
and his associates observed that the exudate from experimental 
lesions of the skin decreased when weeping was inhibited 
spontaneously or by hypnotic suggestion, but increased as the 
inhibition continued (5). They recorded ‘actual weeping, and 
more important, inhibited weeping close to the surface [as] a 
prominent symptom’ in most patients with atopic dermatitis 
and emphasized that the patients’ strong desire to be reunited 
with a maternal figure is the most usual cause (6). 

Our patient clearly suffered a trauma when the supply of 
breast milk became inadequate when she was eight months old. 
This trauma caused regression with an attempted return, by 
means of weeping, to the former ideal state of satiation. In 
the nursery, hunger is acknowledged to be the commonest 
cause of crying. In a similar way, withdrawal of the nurse or 
mother from the baby’s room provokes crying because of fear 
of abandonment and of annihilation. The tears of the adult 
when a dear person or object is lost remind one of the old 
Tesponse to violation of infantile omnipotence. Occasional 
weeping of three men undergoing analysis was invariably 
associated with dreams and associations concerning their yearn- 
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ing for the breast or their unhappy relationship with their wives 
or mothers. : 

Women enjoy greater license to be dependent and to regress 
than men and are therefore freer with their tears. Analysis of 
any occurrence of weeping in men or women will always reveal 
a frustrating event which can be traced to more deeply hidden 
narcissistic injuries. The oral element may remain concealed 
as if it were unimportant and its cathexis be displaced onto 
later narcissistic traumas which may completely obscure it. Dr. 
Greenacre demonstrated that strong penis envy was the chief 
disturbance in two cases of neurotic weeping in women (3). 
Since her interest was the relationship between weeping and 
urination, oral determinants were not intensively treated. How- 
ever she says of one patient, ‘In her infancy she had been a 
fretful first baby nursed solicitously, but not very successfully, 
by the mother’. A dream of the same patient led to the follow- 
ing reconstruction: ‘. . . the little girl, almost a baby . . . received 
so bewildering and shocking a blow she wanted to be cared for 
by the mother and was devastated by finding herself displaced 
by the birth of the brother’. Throughout life she ‘maintained 
a deep underlying yearning for the mother’. 

Analysis of a dream of another .patient suggested to Dr. 
Greenacre ‘. . . that the vagina, which was confused with the 
urethra, was her more important mouth and that she was con- 
tinually in search of the missing breast (penis). The patient 
had vied with her younger brother for ‘their babyhood and their 
Possession of the mother’. 

These cases show clearly the shift from the original oral 
frustration to a later different phase of conflict, which however 
betrayed its kinship to the earlier one by its symptoms of the 
search for the mother and the breast. Fenichel (r), Lewin (7), 
and Greenacre (4) show the reciprocity between urination and 
Weeping as mechanisms for discharge of tension, emphasizing 
that urination in the male serves more specifically the expression 
of aggression. Perhaps urination like weeping serves also for 
4 symbolic regression to an intra-amniotic state. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


The quantity of lacrimal secretion is small under ordinary 
circumstances, but increases when foreign stimuli enter the 
conjunctival sac. The power of tears to wash away irritants is 
symbolically extended to painful excitations of any part of the 
physical and psychological structure of the organism; they are a 
physiological means of relieving the state of tension generated 
by the stimulus, thus re-establishing the pleasurable absence of 
tension. Any stimulus that threatens to penetrate the pro- 
tective barrier of the ego may evoke this reaction. Since such 
stimuli violate the narcissistic state of well-being, weeping like 
any other mechanism of defense is stimulated by injuries to 
narcissism. Any defense that seeks to maintain homeostasis by 
warding off a disturbing factor is regressive in nature. Weeping 
appears during the fourth postnatal week; therefore if it is 
Tegressive its goal must be the intrauterine state, for that was 
the preceding state of maximal narcissistic gratification. Weep- 
ing then, in addition to its homeostatic function of release of 
tension, represents a retreat to the wet and warm amniotic sac. 
The physical and chemical similarities of the amniotic and 
lacrimal fluids seem to support that supposition. There arises 
of course the critical objection that tears are not shed during 
the first four weeks of life, when their regressive function would 
be particularly necessary to meet the many new, painful stimuli. 
I have no answer and can only speculate that the long hours 
of sleep characteristic of that period afford sufficient regression 
until the exigencies of life have stimulated cerebration and the 
further development of the lacrimal glands. Weeping then 
becomes the response to a great variety of unpleasant excita- 
tions. It may be pathological when a decisive infantile trauma 
renders the patient hypersensitive to later Narcissistic injuries. 

The analysis of a young woman with excessive weeping as 
one of her presenting symptoms revealed that the discrepancy 
between her parents’ unrealistic social and educational stand- 
ards and her own sense of Teality was a continual source of 
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insecurity and narcissistic insult. Certain actions which accom- 
panied her weeping led to the discovery of the original trauma 
during the nursing period and the ensuing basic conflict with 
her mother. The severity and importance of her oral de- 
privation at the age of eight months was reflected by the 
patient's later fear of being killed by her mother. Her weeping 
was a symptomatic effort to discharge and retreat from tension 
arising from past and current narcissistic injuries. It did not 
end until the patient by working through them had reduced 
the intensity of the primary and secondary traumatic situations 
to such a degree that they no longer were activated by slight 
provocations. 
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A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF 
SOCIAL-MINDEDNESS 


BY OTTO E. SPERLING, M. D. (BROOKLYN, NEW YORK) 


Alfred Adler postulated a ‘social feeling’ as a ‘primal energy’ 
which binds human beings more closely to one another. Freud 
however did not attribute to a social feeling or to a ‘herd 
instinct’? the position of a primary instinct. While in a young 
sheep, for instance, closeness to the herd would relieve the 
anxiety aroused by separation, this is not true of a young human 
being. After an infant has learned to Tecognize its mother, the 
approach of a person who is similar to the mother, but not the 
mother herself, arouses anxiety." In 1911 Freud assumed that, 
‘after the stage of heterosexual object choice has been reached, 
the homosexual tendencies are Not, as might be supposed, done 
away with or brought to a Stop; they are merely deflected from 
their sexual aim and applied to fresh uses, They now combine 
with portions of the ego instincts and, as “anaclitic’ com- 
ponents, help to constitute the social instincts, thus contributing 
an erotic factor to friendship and comradeship, to esprit de 
corps and to the love of mankind in general.’ 

In 1921 Freud described another mechanism in the formation 
of social feelings: primary rivalry between the members of the 
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group, overcome through identification with the leader." In 
1922 he added that ‘both the personal affectionate and the social 
identification feelings arise as reaction-formations against the 
repressed aggressive impulses’. 

The problem of social instinct is important for an under- 
standing of group psychology. I have tried to approach it 
through the psychoanalytic study of patients in whom social- 
mindedness is a pronounced trait of character. In genuine 
social-mindedness a highly sublimated form of love is directed 
toward an abstract object, for instance, society as a whole, or 
toward the underprivileged. 

The Viennese comedian Johann Nestroy said one hundred 
years ago, ‘It is nice that the rich go to so much trouble and 
expense to feed and entertain their guests. But why do they 
invite only rich people who don’t need the food?’ Most rich 
Persons associate with the rich and feel that this is the class to 
which they belong. But there is a minority that identifies itself 
with the underprivileged. Among some such persons the 
motivation seems clearly of a prevalently narcissistic nature. 
‘Among the blind, the one-eyed is king.’ Such persons leave their 
own class to become the leaders of the lower class. Some of them 
would explain that they feel sympathy for the underprivileged. 
This does not make clear why they feel pity for the exploited 
worker. Why not for the exploited taxpayer, the exploited 
animal, the exploited soil? The motivation ‘pity’ does not say 
more than that they identify themselves with one group and not 
with another. Three cases histories will show the complexity 
of the problem. 


CASE | 


A. forty-five-year-old lawyer sought treatment for chronic 
Sastric ulcer. He said he felt personally responsible for the _ 
improvement of social conditions. He had given much time 

®See fn. 3. 


®Freud: Certain Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, Paranoia and Homo- 
Sexuality, Coll, Papers, II, p. 242, 
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to the study of social conditions and their multiple socio- 
economic causation. He was tireless in searching for solutions, 
and was confident that present conditions can be basically 
remedied. He did not strive for leadership. He got neither 
economic gains nor popularity nor political advantages from 
his efforts and sacrifices. His wife came to regard him as a fool 
who permitted others to take advantage of him, but whenever 
his wife or some of his friends tried to exploit him he did not 
permit it. He gladly served more than his share of clients with- 
out charging them fees, and not only became emotionally in- 
volved in these cases much more than others did, but also 
accepted risks although he had never been a physically cour- 
ageous man. 

In his high school and college days he had been a conscien- 
tious student, but felt guilty about getting better marks than 
others and managed, with some awareness of doing so, to avoid 
being first in his classes. He helped many others with their 
school work and took the risk of helping them to cheat in 
examinations. When any of his classmates were in trouble with 
the teachers, he undertook their defense, often arousing there- 
by the displeasure of the principal or dean. His parents felt 
that he was exploited by his classmates, 

He was the oldest of four children and the acknowledged 
favorite of his father and mother. Both indeed vied for his 
favor from his early childhood until his adolescence and to a 
slighter degree thereafter, He had been born after the death 
of an older brother and—probably because of self-reproach 


the parents had Not wanted her. My patient was regarded as 
handsome, the girl as ugly. He was a good baby; the sister 
cried all night, presented problems in feeding, and seemed to 
This prejudiced the parents against 
to school two more children were 
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spanked only once, at the age of about three. It was painful 
and the boy raged and wanted to take revenge on his father and 
to attack him. His mother brought about a reconciliation but 
a spark of resentment remained. His sister however was always 
in trouble, and the boy witnessed her being spanked by the 
father on the naked buttocks almost daily. His mother used 
to attempt to mitigate the father’s rage but without success 
because the father clearly expressed his disdain for her. From 
the boy’s childhood until his adolescence his father made no 
secret of preferring this son to his wife and the other children. 
The father himself had suffered in childhood from the 
indifference and cruelty of a stepfather and apparently wished 
to give his son all the fatherly love he himself would have liked 
to receive. The father expressed his love generously toward 
the boy by praise, gifts, and signs of confidence and esteem. 
The son however felt guilty, was pained by the unfairness of 
his father toward his sister, and intervened, often successfully, in 
her behalf. He did not identify himself with his father; 
indeed he decided that if he became a father he would be 
affectionate and loving to his wife and would treat his children 
with absolute fairness. He identified himself with his mother, 
his sister, and later with his baby brother and sister. 

During the latency period he had sadistic fantasies instigated 
by the punishment of stepmothers in Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
culminating in a fantasy of a naked woman being whipped in 
public. His religious attitude around the age of fourteen had 
4 sexual connotation expressed in the wish ‘Come O God and 
punish me’. When he thought of God, an abstraction, he could 
Tegress to masochism as he could not do in connection with any 
Person in his daily life. The sadistic attitude did not continue 
im later life, nor did he become an overt masochist. He did not 
Permit exploitation by father images. 

Knowing all this, one might have logically interpreted his 
Social-mindedness as an overcompensation for the malicious 
Joy experienced when his sister was being spanked. There had 
really been in the beginning a period of open rivalry with the 
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younger sister, and outbreaks of rage against her because she 
liked to take and to destroy his toys and treasures. He was 
not permitted to hit her and she teased him about his impotent 
anger. He even used to demand of his mother that she spank 
her, which she usually refused to do. But only the later attitude 
toward his sister was transferred to his younger siblings, his 
inferior classmates, and thereafter the underprivileged in 
general. We can assume that the change from joy at seeing her 
spanked to the pleading against’ it was brought about by a 
feeling of guilt over his sadistic gratification. Such an inter- 
pretation corresponds to Freud's concept of positive feelings 
among the members of the mass. 

But I think that this interpretation is not sufficient. The be- 
havior of the sister was so provocative that she deserved punish- 
ment, and we should ascribe to this little boy goodness greater 
than an angel’s were we to suppose that her being punished— 
not by him but by the father—caused so strong a feeling of 
guilt. Moreover his relationship to his sister and his later 
social-mindedness had much more genuine understanding and 
empathy than we find in reaction-formations. And what can 
have been the origin of this tremendous expenditure of object 
libido in his relationship to his sister and in his social-mind- 
edness? A feeling of guilt is no source of libido. Continued 
psychoanalysis showed that the change from malicious joy to 
social-mindedness occurred shortly after he was spanked by his 
father. At that time he had lost much of his feeling for his 
father (a fact he kept secret) while his father continued to 
shower him with love. His feelings of guilt increased with every 
new evidence of love; the guilt arose from the difference between 
the love he received and the love he was able to give. Aichhorn™ 
made use of a similar mechanism in aggressive children to 
produce a feeling of guilt and an outbreak of neurosis. Our 
patient’s awareness that he did not deserve his talents, his good 
education, and his privileged social position, meant basically 


7 Aichhorn, August: Wayward Youth. New York: The Viking Press, 1935- | 
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that he did not deserve his father’s love. His avoidance of the 
position of leader and of first in his class expressed his respect 
for the privileges of his father. His wish ‘Come O God and 
punish me’ had the purpose of relieving the unbearable burden 
of being the preferred one. This explanation also answers the 
economic problem of the origin of the object libido displayed 
in his social-mindedness. The analysis of the screen memory of 
being spanked by his father revealed that he had resentment 
for father arising from his cedipus complex; nevertheless it was 
the strength of his love for his father that provided libido for 
his social-mindedness. Out of love for his father he learned 
to love his sister and the younger siblings. In his adolescence 
the transformation of love for father into love for God made it 
easier for him to redirect his social-mindedness; his concern 
___ became not the members of the family but the underprivileged 
children of God throughout the world. Although later he 
abandoned his religious beliefs, this broad direction of his 
social feelings continued. The expectation of evidences of love 
from substitute fathers, which was based on the factual experi- 
ences of his childhood, was the important conflict in the genesis 
of his gastric ulcer. Psychoanalysis next revealed that his love 
for his father was a second phase after he had suffered oral 
frustrations from his mother. According to my experience, the 
Situation of this boy in childhood was not unusual. The 
evidences of a father’s love which boys so often get while they 
still feel cedipal resentment against him create that feeling of 
guilt later expressed in social-mindedness. While children who 
are not loved feel that the world owes them something, those 
who are loved may, under certain circumstances, feel that they 
do not deserve it and believe that they owe something to the 
world. 


CASE II 
A thirty-eight-year-old woman sought psychoanalysis because 
of Overeating and constipation. She too was the oldest child 
__ Mm her family and was much admired in childhood and later for 
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her beauty and her talents. Her two brothers, two and four 
years younger than she, were frequently sick. She was healthy. 
She ate well, slept well, and was a happy baby admired by all. 
The brothers offered her no competition. One stuttered; the 
other, always unhappy, lied, stole, and failed in school despite 
normal intelligence. The brothers were continually spanked 
and scolded; she, very rarely. Her father brought a gift for her 
every day. But my patient wanted to be the only one loved by 
her mother. The brothers were, in this respect, less of a threat 
than the father, but not for long. Once when he forced her to 
take medicine, she wished him to drop dead. Soon afterward, 
when. she was five years old, he died. Now she was given 
the father’s place in her mother’s bed. She decided she would 
grow up to earn a great deal of money and support her family. 

There was a time when she envied the younger brother's 
penis. Once she almost killed him by stuffing bread into his 
mouth. She was very helpful and sacrificed her playtime with 
children of her own age to take care of her brothers. Occa- 
sionally she sucked on the penis of the baby brother. Although 
the brothers were often hostile to her, she defended them when 
other boys hit them because she was tall and strong and healthy 
while her brothers were such small, weak, and pitiful creatures. 
She felt guilt for having so many advantages over them, for 
getting so much more love and praise than they. She was 4 
brilliant student and helped her brothers and her classmates 
with their schoolwork, but occasionally, for neurotic reasons, 
she failed and spoiled her record in school so that she was 
never really at the top of her class. She also spoiled her 
appearance by periods of overeating. As a career she became 
interested in work with labor unions. She undertook the 
defense, often very successfully, of individuals who were in 
trouble. She did not become a union leader; she merely took 
over the jobs nobody else wanted, such as collecting dues. Her 
financial sacrifices and contributions were disproportionately 
large. Her mother and her friends scolded her for permitting 
others to exploit her. Although her husband was well-to-do 
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and she had a good-sized income of her own, she felt that she 
belonged among the downtrodden, ate at the same table with 
her Negro servant, and felt guilty for her physical beauty, her 
health, her strength, her talents, and her possession of material 
goods. She gave generously to her brothers and their children 
although her brothers remained openly hostile to her. 

She once called a doctor for a neighbor stricken suddenly by 
coronary thrombosis, but the old man died before the doctor 
reached him. She became excited and berated the doctor and 
the doctor’s secretary; this convinced her during her psycho- 
analysis that she still felt guilty for the death of her father. In 
her relationship with her husband she was giving and protec- 
tive but occasionally castrative. Masochistic fantasies played 
an important part in her sexuality. There is no doubt that 
she had oral envy and later penis envy and castrative tendencies 
against her brothers, and that she afterward felt guilty and 
protective toward them; but it would be erroneous to conclude 
that her love for the brothers stemmed from her hatred for 
them. Love comes from love. The debt of love that she owed 
her father was repaid to her brothers. The feeling of guilt 
for her being the preferred child and later for being a privileged 
citizen received its main strength not from her sadistic tend- 
encies toward her brothers but from the difference between the 
great amount of love she had received from her father and the 
little that she had been able to return. This disproportion had 
been repeated later in her relationship with her mother and in 
the gifts of fate. Beauty, talents, and wealth were evidence of 
being preferred by God or fate. She gained the strength to 
Overcome oral envy and penis envy toward her brothers not 
only from her compensation for sadism but also from her love 
for her father. By humiliating herself and by taking risks in 
favor of underprivileged persons she could diminish the injus- 
tice of her having had a doting father and a too kind fate. This 
case convinced me that, contrary to Freud’s early assumptions, 
heterosexual tendencies as well as homosexual ones can moti- 
vate social-mindedness. 
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CASE Ill 

An elderly gentleman with gastric ulcers was fanatically 
devoted to world betterment. However great the sacrifice re 
quired, he was not deterred from putting his ideas of social 
reform into print. He gave up his profession, ignored his wife 
and children, and wrote pamphlets which he published himself, 
He became so poor that he ended his days receiving relief, 
Although he was fairly intelligent and had had opportunity 
for education, he knew very little about the matters of which 
he wrote. He submitted to every hardship that fate brought, 
but he was very sensitive about his theories. He could not have 
advanced his ideas anonymously for his chief interest lay, though 
he would not acknowledge it, in narcissistic satisfaction. He 
had been extremely shy as a child and interested only in playing 
with adults, especially his father. Quarrels between his parents 
made him feel guilty and desirous of reconciling them. This 
feeling of guilt was based on his earlier wish to separate them. 
In his cedipal wishes he was more successful than he had hoped; 
both his parents loved him more than each other. It later be- 
came for him almost an obsession to reconcile boys who fought 
in school, and lovers or married couples who quarreled. The 
disunity among nations, and especially the First World Wat, 
affected him deeply. His devotion to his father was later trans 
ferred to a male teacher and, after several heterosexual adven- 
tures, to his wife. But his Marriage was drab, and his wife 
frigid. When he was forty-four his father died and his wife 
went for the first time, with the children, for an extended stay 
in the country. He was lonesome, lost interest in his business, 
and brooded. He emerged from his depression with hypo 
chondriasis (for instance, the idea of having cancer) and a fanatic 
determination to devote his life to the elimination of class 
struggles and national feuds, . He alternated between periods 
filled with complaints such as hiccups, heartburn, and fantastic 
hypochondriacal ideas, and other periods of soapbox speeches, 
conferences with political leaders, and pamphleteering. We 
learned that the depression at the age of forty-four had covered 
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a withdrawal of interest from his love objects and regression to 
a narcissistic phase. In his attempts to rebuild the world that 
had collapsed for him he attached narcissistic libido to pre- 
viously unimportant ideas of world reconciliation. The narcis- 
sistic character of this passionate endeavor expressed itself in 
the lack of understanding and the inability to learn. He felt 
that the fighting parties were parts of his own body, as if his 
left hand were fighting against his right hand. This made him 
feel physically uncomfortable. He had appersonated the com- 
batting parties. To bring peace to them meant to bring peace 
to his own mind, 


Various origins of social-mindedness have been suggested. 
The child’s need for the mother and social-mindedness in the 
adult have been explained as deriving from the herd instinct.* 
Social hunger, the desire to be accepted by the group, has also 
been postulated as a source;® but this desire can explain only 
certain spurious kinds of social-mindedness. The social-mind- 
edness of my patients brought only criticism from the group 
among whom they were brought up. 

To ascribe social-mindedness to identification*® is a logical 
short cut, but one which obscures the real question. If identi- 
fication is the source of social feelings, whence comes the libido? 
Object libido is the driving force behind the identification that 
accompanies or follows love. Aggressive instinct is the motivat- 
ing force of identification with the aggressor. In Freud’s opin- 
ion, the social feelings of siblings for each other are a reaction- 
formation against an original envy. I can understand that 
envy can be transformed into a demand for equality and into a 
hatred against the privileged members of the group. But what 
is the source of the positive object relationship? I cannot con- 
vince myself that love comes out of hate. In some of my cases 
a short period of hatred preceded violent falling in love. But 

§ Trotter, W.: Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. Op cit. 

®Slavson, $. R.: An Introduction to Group Therapy. New York: The Com- 


Monwealth Fund. Oxford University Press, 1943, P- 15- i 
1° Freud: Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. Op. cit. 
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in the analysis this love was revealed to be not an overcompensa- 
tion for the initial hatred; rather, the hatred was a defense 
against falling in love, a defense which finally failed. Freud 
mentions that homosexuality may result from a reaction-forma- 
tion against a sibling. This incomplete description has been 
developed by Melanie Klein and her school into the concept 
of the emergence of love from hatred. Oral frustration is said 
to lead to aggression, which causes anxiety; feelings of guilt and 
anxiety stimulate the libidinal development.** Love as a reac- 
tion-formation against hate is of the sort shown to their children 
by overprotective mothers, causing unhappiness and resentment. 
The love expressed in social-mindedness is not of this quality. 
Nor can we suppose that feelings of guilt cause any genuine 
affection. 

After careful analysis I have concluded that there exists a 
genuine libidinal source of that tremendous expenditure of 
energy that we observe in social-mindedness.* This libidinal 
source of social-mindedness originates in early relationships 
with the parents and other members of the family. 

Freud was fully aware that the child’s love for the mother is 
anaclitic. It is characteristic of infantile sexuality in general 
that it is associated in the beginning with functions that serve 
self-preservation, such as feeding and excretion. As develop- 
ment proceeds, libido that was directed to the mother is redi- 
rected to new objects. These new objects are also anaclitic, for 
they also serve the instincts of self-preservation. Living in a 
close community of interests in the family not only arouses 
rivalries and jealousies but also favors an anaclitic object choice. 
The mechanism of appersonation facilitates the transition from 
an egotistical community of interests to anaclitic love of the 

11 Freud: Certain Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, Paranoia and Homo- 
sexuality. Coll. Papers, II, p. 242. 

12 Klein, Melanie: Some Theoretical Conclusions Regarding the Emotional 


Life of the Infant. In: Developments in Psychoanalysis. Edited by Joan Riviere. 
London: Hogarth Press Ltd., i952. 


18 This suggestion conforms with an opinion expressed by Freud in his paper 
on the Schreber case. 
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members of the family.* The first two patients I have described 
attained an object-libidinal cathexis of their social-mindedness, 


but the fanatical world-betterment complex of the third patient 


was based on narcissistic libido through the mechanism of 
appersonation. 

Study of war neurosis has shown that groups can be divided 
into two categories: the primary group, people we are used to 
Seeing face to face and with whom we have personal dealings; 
and secondary, abstract groups, such as the nation, humanity, 
and the church.** From the analysis of children we have learned 
that not only does the child transfer feelings from original 
objects of its early years, but it also establishes toward the psy- 
choanalyst a new object relationship.* We expect adults 
who are psychoanalyzed to be able to establish new object re- 
lationships. These will never be free from elements of trans- 
ference, but they should permit an understanding of the real 
personality of the object. 

Ina primary group of approximately healthy people, we have 
a right to assume that their relationships to each other are not 


“More than tinted by elements of transference. In the relation- 


ship with the abstract group, the relationship is however strongly 
colored by elements of transference. In the psychoanalysis of 
adults, the psychoanalyst keeps his personality in the back- 
gtound as much as possible. The better the psychoanalyst 
Succeeds in being like a blank screen, the easier it is for the 
patient to regress from an object relationship to a transference 
Telationship, to project upon the psychoanalyst infantile fan- 
tasies and to re-enact phases and situations of the remote past. 
It is, in other words, desirable that the analyst avoid becoming 
a member of the patient’s primary group. In the analysis of 

14Sperling, Otto E.: On Appersonation. Int. J. Psa., XXV, 1944- 

4 Sperling, Otto E.: The Interpretation of the Trauma as a Command. This 
QUARTERLY, XIX, 1950, pp. 352-870. 

Cooley, Charles H.: Social Organization. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1909, i 
“ Freud, Anna: Introduction to the Technique of Child Analysis. New York: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1928. 
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cases of war neurosis the relationship to the primary group was 
approximately an adult one but the relationship to one’s 
country became the heir of the love for a father or mother in 
early childhood. Linebarger** noted during the war a similar 
fact regarding enemy propaganda. The more vague and imper- 
sonal the enemy, the more readily could he resemble the image 
of a punishing but forgiving father. Another example is the 
matter of theft and fraud. Most people refrain from even 
small crimes against individual persons but are far more ready 
to perpetrate tax fraud, insurance fraud, or stealing from large 
corporations or the public. Anti-Semitism illustrates the same 
principle. A man may have a normal relationship to the Jew 
whom he knows personally, yet entertain paranoid fantasies 
about ‘the Jews’. 

The object of social-mindeness is not the large primary group 

- of real individuals, but rather the abstract idea of society as a 
whole, or of the vague group of the underprivileged. Upon 
these groups is transferred love that was directed to the parents 

_ in the cedipal phase. Among the primary group, the vividness 
and reality of the persons involved counteract the unconscious 
tendencies to regression and projection. 

During analysis it at first seemed that the social-mindedness 
of my first patient (Case I) might have a different explanation. 
His concern for the weak might, for example, be a way of per- 
mitting himself to feel superior. Or it could be that he favored 
the underprivileged class in order to avoid shyness in the com- 
pany of those who were his equals. His behavior could be an 
identification with his father who had been so generous with 
praise and encouragement toward him, He might possibly have 
been identifying himself with his mother by being exploited by 
society in the same way as his mother had been exploited by 
his father. Sadism could perhaps have been the source of his 
social-mindedness, because in taking the part of the under- 
privileged he hated their enemies. Masochism might have been 


17 Linebarger, Paul M. A.: Psychological Warfare. Washington: Infantry 
Journal Press, 1948. 
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the source of his social-mindedness, as his wife and his friends 
seemed to think. 

All these are possible motivations of social-mindedness. We 
must not oversimplify the problem. Popular thinking differ- 
entiates between genuine and spurious social-mindedness. Gen- 
uine social-mindedness is based on an object libidinal cathexis; 
spurious social-mindedness on such other motivations as nar- 
cissism, exhibitionism, and masochism. To the psychoanalyst, 
genuine and spurious social-mindedness differ only in the rela- 
tive quantities of their constituent factors. In genuine social- 
mindedness, narcissistic and aggressive components can be 
detected, but the principal cathexis is object libidinal. 


THE STEREOTYPED WESTERN STORY 
ITS LATENT MEANING AND PSYCHOECONOMIC FUNCTION 


BY WARREN J. BARKER, M.D. (PITTSBURGH) 


Since Freud’s elucidation of the CEdipus myth (3), Rank (8), 
Roheim (zz), Reik (zo), and others have studied a great num- 
ber of myths and legends. Abraham (r) compared the myth and 
the dream. Jones (4) contributed a masterly analysis of the 
unconscious meaning of Shakespeare's Hamlet. Pederson-Krag 
(7) noted the importance of the primal scene for the detective 
story, and Evans (2) discussed the latent content of the Arthurian 
romances. With Jones (5) we sincerely regret that her death 
ended Ella Sharpe's projected unifying study of all Shakespeare's 
important works. 


i] 
That colorful and durable bit of Americana, the western story, 
has a latent meaning and a psychoeconomic function. 

The stirring history of the American West, especially during 
the nineteenth century, has served as the basis for thousands of 
short stories, novels, radio programs, cartoon ‘comic strips’, and 
motion pictures. Over the years their production and dis- 
semination throughout the world have steadily increased. The 
passage of time has seen history changed into a wish-motivated 
legend in the accounts of that period. While it is true that 
most of them are exciting narration, only a few are historically 
informative or emotionally and esthetically satisfying. The 
form and content of the western story has, during its develop- 
ment, become increasingly stereotyped. Such stories seem tO 


From the Westen Psychiatric Institute and Clinic and the Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, Pittsburgh. 
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be turned out according to a time-tested formula. Individual 
authorship has become indistinct and, except perhaps for pro- 
prietary reasons, unimportant. This anonymity of authorship 
is a characteristic of ancient myths. Apparently collective emo- 
tional needs and collective creativity can be depended upon to 
produce a number of myths in every culture. 

Today, especially by the ‘comic book’, the radio, and the 
motion picture film, the stereotyped western legend is brought 
to the attention of millions of people every day, and seems to 
hold a continual fascination for children as well as adults. 
The western story is repetitious in production, content, form, 
and consumption. 

Observing the intense absorption with which televised films 
are followed, especially by children, one is forced to doubt that 
the manifest narrative content, despite its furious action and 
striking setting, can entirely account for the widespread and 
tenacious interest in it. One suspects that the ostensible his- 
toric struggle to bring law and order to the geographical fron- 
tier serves as a relatively unimportant facade behind which a 
far more ancient and universal battle rages, the battle of every 
child to master the dark forces that would bar expansion and a 
tolerable peace on its own emotional frontier. This suggests 
a resemblance to the dream in which events and experiences of 
the preceding day are often utilized as the framework into 
which are woven the latent dream thoughts. 

The central figure in the frontier myth is not the stump- 
pulling, land-tilling, patriarchal settler who was probably the 
Teally significant person in the westward expansion of the 
United States, nor is it the artisan, businessman, and industrial 
Organizer who followed in his path. It is, rather, a man who 
caricatures the pioneer virtues of self-reliance, courage, initia- 
tive, and fraternal interdependence in the face of common 
danger. In the western myth one easily recognizes him as one 
who in other times, other costumes, other dramas has struggled 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, in Greece, Spain, 
Scandinavia, and Camelot. He is the Hero. In the western 
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legend he has exchanged his shining helmet for a ten-gallon 
hat, his breastplate for an embroidered shirt, and his lance for a 
pair of ‘six-shooters’. The scene has shifted to the American 
Southwest; ranch houses and sheriff's offices have replaced 
castles, and saloons and ‘hide-outs’ have been substituted for 
lairs of dragons; but the Hero’s interminable adventures follow 
the ancient pattern. It is apparent that the cowboy hero is 
the eternal son, repetitively and compulsively acting out an 
archetypal fantasy. 


The run-of-the-mill televised film version of the western story 
can be described somewhat as follows. 

_ A young, wandering cowboy, astride his handsome gelding, 
rides into view on a lonely western landscape. He is accompa- 
nied by one or two male companions. The sound of gunfire in 
the distance introduces the fact that a local rancher—a complete 
stranger to the hero—has been murdered or his life menaced, 
and his property unlawfully wrested from him or from his 
rightful heirs. Without a moment’s hesitation the cowboy 
springs into unrelenting retributive action. After a number 
of desperate pursuits through desolate and forbidding terrain, 
after gun battles and saloon brawls, with almost superhuman 
effectiveness he overcomes the villain in personal combat, 
avenges the crimes, and restores the undamaged ranch or herd 
to the lawful owner. Having performed these services he te 
jects the offer that he assume office as sheriff, or become the 
foreman of the restored property with the rancher’s daughter oF 
the school-ma’am as his bride. With complete self-effacement, 
the laconic cowboy tips his hat politely and gallops away, ac 
companied still by his faithful companion. 

Another adventure inevitably follows, in which the whole 
drama is repeated with minor variations. Like the mechanical 
figure that strikes the hours on a medieval turret clock, the 
western hero seems obliged to gallop jerkily around an un 
changing orbit. 


eee 
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The hero is at once proud and modest, bold and shy. His 
courage, agility, and reckless self-confidence in righting wrongs 
are in marked contrast to his respectful backwardness in the 
presence of women. He is decoratively and conspicuously 
dressed, wearing a large white hat, embroidered shirt, skin- 
tight trousers, and high-heeled boots. From his hips hang 
two large pistols. He is never profane, rarely smokes, and 
never drinks intoxicating liquors. He adheres rigidly to the 
code of the prairie, never taking unfair advantage even of 
the villainous enemy. When the latter is ultimately disarmed, 
the cowboy tosses aside his own pistols and subdues him with 
his bare fists, sometimes undergoing what appears to be un- 
Necessary punishment. 

The western hero is usually accompanied by one or more 
male companions who are faithful to him from one adventure 
to the next. Ordinarily, the companion is of approximately 
the same age as the hero, but frequently is considerably younger, 
or sometimes much older. This person is dependent on the 
hero for leadership and is inclined to be indecisive, inept, and 
impulsive. He is patronized and dominated by the cowboy 
even when he is old enough to be his father. At times his 
ineptitude jeopardizes the cowboy’s safety or his own. Recipro- 
cal rescues are frequent. The subaltern is often permitted to 
make innocent, abortive, romantic advances toward women 
but always retreats and remains faithful to the hero; his comic 
Misadventures at the end of the story are greeted with derisive 
laughter from all the ‘good’ people, and the glee of his idol is 
More conspicuous than that of any other. This companion is 
the ‘comedy relief’ in these mirthless films. 

The villain is an absolute contrast to the hero. He is often 
Portrayed as a saloonkeeper. No action is too dastardly for him 
to contemplate or attempt. His activity is perpetually counter 
to conventional morality. When thwarted and brought to 
justice he remains defiant and sullenly unrepentant. He drinks, 
gambles, and stares lasciviously at his dancing girls. His lou wo 
hirelings are encouraged to imitate his behavior. Wearing a 
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black hat and suit, lurking behind a black cigar, he broods, 
scowls, and schemes to ‘get’ the worthy rancher’s property and 
his virginal daughter. When the villain is a banker or a sheriff, 
who pretends to be an upright and law-abiding citizen, his 
mendacity is the more odious. Only the hero has a clear con- 
viction from the outset of his duplicity and evil intentions. 
In more elaborate productions the villain is in alliance with 
hostile Indians. 

In a common variation, the sheriff is one of the law-abiding 
inhabitants but is weak, vacillating, and ineffectual in the per- 
formance of his function of maintaining law and order. When 
this is so, the cowboy reluctantly usurps his duties temporarily 
for the purpose of rescuing the imperiled and bringing the 
archcriminal and his gang to justice. All offers to retain this 
position of authority permanently are declined, just as the 
cowboy also usually refuses to marry the rancher’s daughter. 

The rancher who must be protected or avenged by the hero 
is cut from the same cloth as the ineffectual, benign sheriff and 
he plays a minor role. If he survives the opening moments of 
the story, he is occasionally permitted to organize a posse and 
assist in the capture of the villain’s henchmen. If the rancher 
has a son he is depicted as ‘spoiled’, or perhaps treacherous, and 
secretly in league with the villain. The daughter is traditionally 
proud, courageous, and fanatically vengeful. Her independent 
efforts to redress the wrongs of the villain are premature and 
planless; consequently, she usually falls into his clutches, is 
toughly handled, and is carried off, struggling, to the villain’s 
lair. When ultimately she is rescued by the superhuman ef- 
forts of the cowboy she is chastened and worshipfully grateful. 


IV 
For the spectator or the reader, the western romance is a ready- 
made game or fantasy in which he identifies himself mainly with 
the hero. As Rank said (9), ‘. . . we feel justified in analogizing 
the ego of the child with the hero of the myth in view of the 
unanimous tendency of family romances and hero myths .. .’. 
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One can assume, as in dream interpretation, that every person 
in the story represents some aspect of the hero in relation to 
those who also more obviously represent father, mother, and 
siblings. By a process of ‘decomposition’ the entire family 
group, consisting of the son (hero), parents, and siblings, with 
their various attributes, has been dissolved and several other 
individuals invented. Onto these, the characters in the story, 
have been projected a number of the original attributes of the 
members of the family. Each of the newly invented characters 
is a kind of ‘isomer’ of the hero. Other personal attributes are 
symbolized by animals and inanimate objects. The cowboy’s 
faithful horse—the object of such solicitude, pride, and respect 
—probably represents the hero’s narcissistically overvalued 
phallus and also the father as totem animal. 

The cowboy hero is thus invested with the egosyntonic 
characteristics of the child who aspires to pseudo adulthood, 
and his ego-alien tendencies are displaced onto others. As with 
the dreamer, the hero is ultimately held responsible for every 
action and counteraction that takes place in the romance: the 
hero’s compulsion to redress the wrongs committed against the 
rancher—a father surrogate—points to his responsibility and 
guilt, although manifestly the crimes are attributed to the 
villain, Like hostile tendencies toward the father, the incestu- 
ous, oral, and hostile tendencies toward the mother are also 
displaced, mainly to the villain. The villain represents the 
‘bad’ father who deprives the narcissistic ‘king of the nursery’ 
of his heart’s desire, the good mother. In overwhelming the 
villain, the hero is simultaneously re-enacting the cedipal crime 
against the father, making restitution for it, and avenging both 
his father and himself. By rescuing the maiden—the mother is 
forever young in the unconscious—the hero undoes the incest 
which he has ‘permitted’ the villain to commit. It is note- 
Worthy that in the ‘formula’ western, the villain is never killed. 
Insurance against the castration of the hero, in so far as the 
Villain is an ‘isomer’ of the hero, is an essential of the formula. 

The hero’s loyal companion represents another aspect of the 
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hero as well as a brother figure; sometimes he is like the hero's 
father. The hero both loves and depreciates him; always, how- 
ever, the companion’s wayward tendencies are kept under con- 
trol, and the hero is reassured that he has nothing to fear from 
him, is always superior to him. 

The good father is represented first by the rancher, next by 
the benign but ineffective sheriff, and of course by the hero's 
restitutive and protective virtues. The good mother is not 
clearly personified. Sometimes the rancher has a wife who ful- 
fils this role to some extent, but in a sense, the ranch itself 
Tepresents the providing mother. The idealized mother is 
personified principally by the rancher’s daughter or the school- 
ma’am; the seductive, ‘bad’ mother is the fickle mistress of the 
saloonkeeper. All these women also represent the hero’s own 
unacceptable feminine tendencies. Like the archvillain him- 
self, the disloyal son of the rancher personifies those ego-alien 
tendencies in the hero that are subject to the strongest re- 
pression. 

The cowboy hero's arrival from nowhere at the beginning of 
each adventure suggests the child’s feeling of mystery and con- 
fusion about its own origin.* In the typical ancient myth, and 
in the family romance, the hero is a foundling, the long-lost 
son of noble parents who have abandoned him to the care of 
beasts or of a humble family. In the western legend it is sig- 
nificant that the code demands that no one express any curiosity 
about the identity, origin, or Parentage of the hero. His 
lonely existence at the beginning and at the end of each ad- 
venture is a commentary on the child’s recurrent but vain wish 
to return to a blissful symbiosis with mother, to a childhood 
Garden of Eden from which it was exiled by reason of its 
awakened knowledge of sexual and hostile impulses. 

The saloon and the ‘hide-out’ are allusions to the primal 
scene. This is also latent in the chase with the rhythmic gal- 

1 Gf, the nursery rhyme 


“Where did you come from baby dear?’ 
‘Out of the everywhere into here.” 


I 
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loping of the horses and the firing of guns. The gun. battles 
are threats and counterthreats of castration in the hero’s rivalry 
with the father and the brothers. As if to re-enforce the idea 
that this is after all just a game and that anxiety will not get 
out of hand, even the scenes of the greatest violence in these 
stories seem to be rather dispassionate. 

What Jones (6) said of Hamlet also applies to the western 
legend; it is ‘. . . a highly elaborated and disguised account of a 
boy’s love for his mother and consequent jealousy of and hatred 
for his father’; and, ‘The picture here presented of the son as 
avenger instead of slayer of the father illustrates the highest 
degree of psychological “repression”, in which the true meaning 
of the story is concealed by the identical mechanisms that in 
real life conceal “repressed” hostility and jealousy in so many 
families, namely, the exact opposite attitude of exaggerated 
solicitude, care, and respect’. But the lowly western also re- 
flects a number of other conflicts, some preceding (pregenital), 
some concomitant with, others derivative from, the more ob- 
vious cedipal struggle. Among these, one which Rank con- 
sidered central in every myth is the endeavor to get rid of both 
parents, the same wish as arises in the fantasies of the child 
when it is trying to establish its independence, This is an 
understandable protest of the healthy child against the pro- 
longed, helpless dependence on its parents that is the common 
lot of the human animal. For the child who is emotionally 
disturbed, it may represent a compensatory attempt to deny 
strong regressive oral and dependent wishes. Other interwoven 
conflicts are the relationships of brother with brother, brother 
With sister, and sister with father. This overdetermination and 
these subsidiary conflicts permit the ego of the reader or viewer 
Some choice, as it were, in concentrating unconsciously first 
upon one and then another of these universal conflicts. 


v 


Dreams, daydreams, legends, myths, and other fictions share 
the common dynamic element of a struggle between wish and 
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inhibition. One is justified in believing that these legends 
serve an integrative educational function, especially for the 
young child, and they are by no means entirely a passive, re- 
gressive, or purposeless pastime. Like the military commander 
who engages his troops in tactical maneuvers with an imaginary 
or simulated enemy, the boy utilizes the ‘western’ to anticipate 
difficulties, to experiment, and to seek socially acceptable and 
tolerable answers to his most urgent and pressing unconscious 
emotional conflicts. Toy pistols and a cowboy costume help 
him to act out the Story in play. 

From the setting of the nineteenth century frontier, the quiet 
but resounding voice of the primeval son warns his modern 
counterpart: “These are your dangerous inclinations! These 
are the dread consequences! But here are some possible solu- 
tions.’ For a brief hour of glory the participant vicariously 
acts out the role of the omnipotent hero. Surreptitiously, in 
unconscious identification with the ‘isomers’ of the hero, he 
lives out his forbidden wishes in relation to the other members 
of the family. In so doing, he enjoys a temporary triumph, and 
anxiety is held in check. In spite of many and various defenses 
the solution is Not entirely to his liking, since he also experi- 
ences the downfall and disgrace of those with whom he is in 
Secret alliance. Apprehensive and dissatisfied, buoyed up only 


story. Just as the dream serves to Prevent awakening into a 
frustrating reality, the Western story partially and temporarily 
alleviates the pressure of the child’s ungratified forbidden 
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wishes and prevents attempts at premature direct satisfaction of 
these wishes by action which would be beyond the child’s action 
capacity or might lead to dangerous consequences. 

The healthy child will in good time outgrow the psycho- 
sexual immaturity of his western hero; he will eventually trans- 
form his death wishes, aimed at eliminating competitors, into 
constructive, realistic activity; and his incestuous wishes will be 
relinquished when he abandons the quest for the inaccessible 
mother imago in favor of other women who become the suitable 
objects of his heterosexual strivings. As for those passive per- 
sons who continue to be fascinated by the stereotyped western 
story beyond early childhood to such a degree that they shun 
realistic, active efforts to achieve a more mature adjustment to 
the real world around them, one had best look upon such ‘addic- 
tion’ as the manifestation of a pre-existing emotional difficulty 
rather than as the result of too intense an interest in the western 
story and in other similar attempts at vicarious gratification. 

Perhaps the hero of the western myth, like the ancient and 
honorable heroes of other lands and other times, fulfils a definite 
need at some time in the life of every child. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the fictional formula that has become the American ‘western’, 
the ostensible historical account of the struggle to bring law 
and order to the expanding frontier seems to be a relatively 
unimportant facade behind which a far more ancient and uni- 
versal battle rages having to do with the task of every child to 
master the dark forces of the cedipus which threaten to inhibit 
his progression into maturity. The western story may be con- 
sidered as a heroic myth in which are concealed themes of 
cedipal and other conflicts. Absorption in the western story 18 
Not necessarily a regressive or purposeless pastime but may be, 
particularly for a child, a way of dealing with pressing dee 
scious conflicts. A healthy child can be expected to seek active, 
realistic, and satisfactory ways of solving these universal conflicts 
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WILLIAM H. DUNN 
1898-1955 


Dr. William Harold Dunn died suddenly on the evening of 
February 12, 1955. Although he had earlier had a cardiac 
illness, he had remained more than ordinarily active to the 
day of his death. Merciful as this was for him, it left an 
unusual void and a great difficulty in the realization of his 
passing in the minds and hearts of his friends, For he was a 
man with a rare gift for and fidelity to friendship. ‘Jack’ 
Dunn, as he was known, was the most amiable and quietly 
courageous of men, an unusually fine companion and an excel- 
lent doctor. Essentially a modest and retiring man, little in- 
clined to speak much of his own very considerable achievements, 
he was also gregarious and fun-loving. His appreciation of the 
Picturesque, vivid panorama of life colored his humor and 
enhanced his talent as a clinician and, together with his warmth, 
Save him a special capacity for what one might call immediate 
and relieving relationships. One of his patients, talking to me 
after his death, highlighted one aspect of this in saying, ‘He had 
the most soothing sense of the ridiculous. I have never known 
anything like it.’ 

I worked side by side with Jack Dunn for more than ten 
years ina hospital service which brought us a seemingly endless 
Vista of human suffering and poverty. It was a setting in which 
One appreciated the caliber of a man of Dunn’s character: his 
Seeming tirelessness, his absolute dependability, and his patience, 
such that any tension found its relief in sparkling humor. 

Dr. Dunn was only fifty-six at the time of his death. He was 
born in 1898, in the rich and beautiful farming country of 
Western New York State, descended on both sides from early 
American settlers. He was the youngest of three children. The 
early loss of his mother may have contributed to a haunting 
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sense of loneliness which one sometimes glimpsed in him. At 
thirteen he had already become ambitious to study medicine 
and was interested in psychiatry. He attended Mercersburg 
Academy, where he led his class. He went later to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, where he was outstanding academically 
and in practically all student activities. He volunteered service 
in both World Wars. In the First, as a boy of nineteen, he 
served as stretcher-bearer in France; in the Second, he was a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Cornell Unit. Between these years 
he had graduated from Harvard Medical College, served a gen- 
eral internship at Rochester General Hospital, a neurological 
residency at Bellevue Hospital, and a psychiatric residency at 
Bloomingdale Hospital. In 1931, he went to Berlin to begin 
personal psychoanalysis and to study in the Berlin Psycho- 
analytic Institute. Returning to New York, he was appointed 
to the Psychiatric Staff of the New York Hospital, an affiliation 
which he maintained continuously thereafter. 

During the Second World War his services and attainments 
were significant and characteristic. After almost a year in New 
Guinea, he returned to this country as psychiatric consultant 
to the Fifth Service Command. There he was energetic in 
introducing better methods in psychiatric hospitals and appre- 
ciably reduced the period of hospitalization for patients in hos- 
Pitals in his command. On one occasion he broke up a riot in 
a prison by walking into the thick Of it, so effectively impressing 
the men with his calmness and his talking with them that the 
riot subsided. He received several commendations, including 
the Legion of Merit for his military services. He was later 
recalled into service as a special consultant to the Niirnburg 
trials in Germany. 

He had a considerable love for and a talent for teaching 
medical students and younger staff members, by whom he was 
greatly beloved. He also contributed occasional articles to the 
literature. He became a member of the New York Psycho- 
analytic Society in 1939, and served as its vice president for two 
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years. He was a member also of the Association for Psycho- 
analytic Medicine. 

He is survived by his wife, Lora Lester Dunn, whom he 
married in 1924, and by two children, Frederick Lester Dunn, 
a medical student at Harvard University, and Cynthia Dunn 
Fleming, a student at Wellesley College. 
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THE ORIGINS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. LETTERS TO WILHELM FLIESS, DRAFTS 
AND Notes: 1887-1902. By Sigmund Freud. Edited by Marie 
Bonaparte, Anna Freud, and Ernst Kris. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1954. 486 pp- 


The English translation of Freud’s letters to Wilhelm Fliess is an 
important document that supplements the biography of Freud by 
Ernest Jones. It isa document for scientists and not a roman a clef. 
The instructive introduction by Ernst Kris orients the reader to 
the historic context in which the correspondence evolved and 
integrates the material with the subsequent work of Freud, The 
correspondence reports the beginning and development of Freud’s 
self-analysis and contains important material for the development 
of psychoanalytic psychology. 

To a generation that knew Freud only as a scientist and teacher, 
calm, judicious, Olympian, this volume shows the hard work and 
the obstinate, stubborn struggle with which he mastered his per- 
sonality and created the foundation on which psychoanalytic theory 
rests, Here is revealed the violent current’ that cut the deep, calm 
stream of the Freud we knew. 

If one tries to reconstruct these letters as a case history, one fails 
to glean sufficient valid information, Even if one may have isolated 
pertinent ideas and surmises, a comprehensive view cannot be 
gained. This highly selected material has not been derived ac 
cording to the basic rule of psychoanalytic therapy and inferences 
based upon it are therefore of questionable validity. For example, 
as Dr. Bernfeld demonstrated,’ the screen memories which Freud 
sent to Fliess were never mentioned as being his own. He was 
willing to discuss his death anxiety, his hope to outlive Fliess, but 
even in this intimate correspondence he did not discuss erotic 
material that he was working through at the time. 

_The recipient of Freud’s letters was Wilhelm Fliess, a twenty: 
nine-year-old ear, nose, and throat Specialist who at that time 
seemed to give promise of original ideas and brilliant scientific 


1 Bernfeld, Siegfried: 4n Unknown Autobiographical Fragment by Freud. 
American Imago, IV, No. 1, August 1946... 
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achievements. Freud, who had been happy in Briicke’s laboratory 
doing research on brain anatomy, had only become a physician 
after his great teacher had reminded him that his financial situation 
Was too precarious to permit him to remain in research. He had 
neyer examined and treated a patient. Fliess, who was an ex- 
perienced practitioner, and was greatly interested in physiological 
problems, possessed a clinical knowledge to which Freud deferred, 
He was excellently cast as the authority Freud needed at that time, 
Charcot was far away, Briicke was no longer available, Meynert 
had proved to be an enemy, and Breuer was, at best, an ambivalent 
mentor. In this situation Fliess’s friendship, his physiological 
interests and explorations, offered to Freud a substitute for the 
teacher he felt he still needed. ‘I feel’, wrote Freud, ‘very isolated, 
scientifically blunted, Stagnant and resigned. When I talked to 
you, and saw that you thought something of me, I actually started 
thinking something of myself, and the picture of confident energy 
which you offered was not without its effect. I should also have 
profited professionally from meeting you . . . because for years now 
I have been without anyone who could teach me anything . . .’ 
(p. 60). 

Freud at that time still operated within the milieu of his family, 
in which he fought to order and clarify his position. His social 
and professional relationships were transferred back into his family 
relationships which consisted of a much older father, two half 
brothers who were as old as his mother, a nephew older than him- 
Self, and the six children who grew up after him, He was not yet 
free from the peculiar conditions of his childhood. This was, in 
fact, to be the content of his self-analysis and the catalytic function 
that Fliess was to fulfil for him, In his very first letter he struck 
the keynote of the theme: ‘I must start with the confession that 
T hope to remain in contact with you, and that you left a deep im- 
Pression on me, which might lead easily to my telling you frankly 
in what class of men I place you’. Invested with this role, the 
recipient and the object of transferences which, of course, he could 
Rot understand, Fliess was bound to fail and the relationship 
inevitably had to founder. It is unnecessary, and also impossible 
Since Fliess’s letters were destroyed by Freud, to evaluate Fliess 
Psychoanalytically and try to understand the influence that A 
a friendship might have had on him. For Freud’s sel-analysis he 
Served only as a sounding board. 
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The demands made upon Fliess are clear enough. Freud’s involve- 
ment was passionate and strong, and for many years he could not 
see Fliess often enough. He had many plans for joint scientific 
ventures; he hoped to have a holiday with Fliess on Italian soil; 
he was greatly interested in Fliess’s children; and had many sug- 
gestions to offer for Fliess’s scientific work. His own investigations 
and activities were at the time all written with what he called his 
‘one public’ in mind. 

Since there could be no interpretations of the transference, it is 

remarkable that Freud neither broke off the relationship nor lost 
interest in the scientific material which he was developing. In- 
stead he did something that is familiar to us in clinical practice. 
After a jealous remark about Mrs. Fliess, who ‘will see to it that I 
stop when I have bothered you too much’ (p. 122), he does not take 
the proffered opportunity to meet Flies; but demonstrates his re- 
sistance according to the reality principle by writing, ‘I am going 
to Venice with my little brother between the 22nd and the 24th, 
so unfortunately I shall not be able . . . to be in Oberhof at the 
same time. I had to make up my mind one way or the other, and 
what decided me was concern for the young man who shares with 
me responsibility for two old people and so many women and 
children... .’ 
J In psychoanalytic therapy some patients, who are not given an 
interpretation when it is called for, keep on working for a while 
because their interest in their own problems carries them along and 
they do not give up the hope that an eventual clarification will 
take place. 

These letters show Freud’s achievement in hacking his way 
through the nosologic jungle of the descriptive neuropathology 
of his time that ‘had no more relation to reality than an Egyptian 
dream book’, and in finding a path in the development of a sys 
tematic psychology through which he could order his experiences. 
His insistent need for clarity made him see that the chaos existed not 
only in neuropathology but in the therapist as well. Clarity and 
order became the guideposts of his self-analysis. 

In addition, another factor seems to have been operating. When- 
ever in his work he established a mechanism that for him had 
power of clarification, he seemed to transfer to this reliable 
mechanism the hope he had originally invested in the person 
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ality of Fliess. The more he salvaged and reconstructed of his 
childhood, the greater insight he gained, the more independently 
did his psychology become systematized, the more did Fliess as a 
catalyst fade. Freud maintained for many years a sentimental 
attachment and attempted repeatedly to invest Fliess with the 
superior powers one tends to attribute to a knowledgeable analyst. 
Freud did not so much drive as he was driven. He wrote that 
most of his results were obtained in a half-conscious way, ‘. . . 
with odd states of mind not intelligible to consciousness— 
cloudy thoughts and veiled doubts, with barely here and there 
a ray of light . . .’ (pp. 210-211). ‘Every now and then ideas 
whirl through my head which promise to explain everything, 
and to connect the normal and the pathological, the sexual and 
psychological, and then they disappear again. . . . On stagnant days 
such as yesterday and today everything inside me is stagnant and 
terribly lonely. I cannot talk about it to anyone, and I cannot 
force myself to work, as other workers can. I have to wait until 
things move inside me and I experience them. And so I often 
dream whole days away’ (p. 236). ‘It was all written by the un- 
conscious, on the well-known principle of Itzig, the Sunday horse- 
man. “Itzig, where are you going?” “Don’t ask me, ask the horse!” 
At the beginning of a paragraph I never knew where I should end 
up. It was not written to be read, of course—any attempt at style 
was abandoned after the first two pages. In spite of all that, I of 
course believe in the results. I have not the slightest idea yet what 
form the contents will finally take’ (p. 258). 

Although Fliess was unable to interpret and resolye the trans- 
ference, he did make one important contribution to Freud's under- 
standing of himself and to the development of his theories. He 
suggested to Freud that bisexuality was the solution for all emotional 
problems, This was a new idea which Freud appropriated and 
used as a lever. Two and a half years were to elapse between the 
suggestion and Freud's final evolvement of a bisexuality freed of 
Fliess’s schematic encumbrances. It was this matter which brought 
about the final break with Flies. ‘There is no concealing the fact 
that we have drawn somewhat apart from each other. By this and 
that I can see how much. ... In this you came tg the limit of your 
penetration, you take sides against me.and:tell me that-“the thought 

1» YO i erat > Oa ” Ifl 
reader merely reads his own thoughts into other people”... - 
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if nn 
am such a one, throw my Everyday Life into the wastepaper basket. 
It is full of references to you: obvious ones, where you supplied the 
material, and concealed ones, where the motivation derives from 
you. Also you supplied the motto. Apart from any permanent 
value that its content may have, you can take it as a testimonial 
to the role you have hitherto played in my life... . And now for 
the most important thing of all. My next book, so far as I can see, 
will be called Bisexuality in Man; it will tackle the root of the 
problem and say the last word which it will be granted to me to 


say on the subject—the last and the deepest... . But then I shall 
need a long and serious discussion with you. The idea itself is 
yours. You remember my saying to you years ago . . . that the 


solution lay in sexuality. Years later you corrected me and said 
bisexuality, and I see that you are right’ (p. 334). ‘Your last letter 
was really beneficial. I can now understand the way you have 
been writing to me during the past year. It was at any rate the 
first time that you have ever said anything but the truth to me... . 
Perhaps you have been too quick to renounce me as a listener. A 
friend who has the right to contradict, who because of his ignorance 
can never be dangerous, is not without value to one who explores 
such dark paths and associates with very few people, all of whom 
admire him uncritically and unconditionally. . . . 1 was sorry to lose 
my “only audience” as our Nestroy called it. For whom shall I 
write now? If as soon as an interpretation of mine makes you feel 
uncomfortable you are ready to conclude that the “thought reader” 
perceives nothing in others but merely projects his own thoughts 
into them, you really are no longer my audience, and you must 
regard the whole technique as just as worthless as the others do... - 
Ido not understand your answer about bisexuality. It is obviously 
very difficult to understand one another. I certainly had no inten- 
oe Cae anything but get to grips, as my contribution to the 
o hte : fasten with the thesis that repression and the neuro- 
poe eae s . independence of the unconscious, presuppose 
aie Ys ++ You will have seen from the reference to you as 
the discoverer of the idea in the Everyday Life that I have no 
putention! of exaggerating my share in it... . One cannot simpl 

say “the conscious is the dominant, the unco a 
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In his writings, Freud used what he was able of the ideas of Fliess. 
Without being defensive he demonstrated a capacity for directness 
and openness that in the context of the time is extraordinary. 


Space does not permit evaluation of the drafts and theories which 
Freud sent to Fliess, in which Kris’s introduction is most helpful. 
I want, at least, to mention what in the German edition is called 
Psychology for Neurologists, and in the American edition has the 
title, Project for a Scientific Psychology. It is noteworthy that 
Freud never asked for the return of that manuscript which caused 
him so much trouble; nor, apparently, did he ever want to see it 
again. In sending it, he said he was withholding a final section 
of the psychopathology of repression which he was finding extremely 
difficult. His mood about it was alternately ‘proud and happy’ 
or ‘abashed and miserable’. The Project was probably never com- 
pleted. He refers to it with the sentence, ‘For two whole weeks I 
was in a fever of writing and thought I had found the secret, but 
now I know I have not got it yet and have laid the thing aside again’. 

This document is a magnificent tour de force. Nowhere in Freud's 
published writings do we find such a brilliant example of his 
capacity for abstract thought and sustained close reasoning. With 
its elliptical style and somewhat obscure phraseology, unrelieved 
by concrete examples, it imposes more exacting demands on the 
reader than any of his published work; much of this difficulty, of 
course, stems from the fact that the essay was couched in language 
familiar to its solitary audience. It shows what a hold the con- 
crete studies of his youth had obtained over him. In the realm of 
visual, of definite neurological processes that could be examined 
microscopically, he had for many years felt entirely at home; he 
was as safe there as he was at the family hearth. To wander away 
from them and embark on the perilous seas of the world of emo- 
tions, where all was unknown and where what was invisible was of 
far greater consequence than the little that was visible, must have 
cost him dearly. He was destined to a high endeavor, which he 
was now about to undertake. The feverish writing of the Project 
may be regarded as a last desperate effort to cling to the safety of 
neuroanatomy. It was his vain hope that the mind could be de- 
scribed in terms of neurones, their processes and synapses. Another 
important consideration is that never again, until the last period 
of his life, so far as we know, did Freud indulge in such purely 
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deductive reasoning. The great Herbart, it is true, had maintained 
that in psychology deduction has equal rights with induction; but 
this was considered metaphysical heresy by Griesinger and Meynert; 
and Freud had been drilled in the sacred doctrine that all conclu- 
sions were to be founded on experience alone. In the Project, 
however, there is very little direct reference to any experience. 
Axioms and assumptions are taken as the basis for far-reaching 
trains of thought and conclusions. It is an essay one would have 
expected from a philosopher rather than a pathologist. 

The word philosopher is Suggestive. Perhaps Freud was here, 
for the first time, releasing his early and thoroughly checked ten- 
dency to theorize. The feverish obsessiveness with which he wrote 
the essay hints at some deep undercurrent trend, one of which his 
quick subsequent repudiation expressed disapproval. Had it not 
been controlled, this tendency could have ended in empty specula- 
tion and arid intellectualization. Without any guidance Freud 


It is indeed remarkable how closely the Project already unites 
and expresses the two Opposite sides of Freud’s nature, the con- 
Servative and the freely imaginative. It was doubtless that com- 
bination, once effected, that Save such a powerful impetus to its 
composition. Its relative Sterility is understandable because of its 
1 to find more fruitful out- 
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on, and so I must behave as if I were confronted by psychological 
factors only. I have no idea yet why I cannot fit it together (p. 264). 
He never moved from this position. Heroically he discarded the 
limited constructs within which he had formerly worked, and in 
clarifying his personal and scientific problems achieved one of those 
great leaps in the history of science. 


SUZANNE CASSIRER BERNFELD (SAN FRANCISCO) 


THE NEED TO BELIEVE. The Psychology of Religion. By Mortimer 
Ostow, M.D. and Ben-Ami Scharfstein, Ph.D. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, Inc., 1954. 162 pp. 


The thesis of this text of one hundred and fifty pages is more or 
less this: religious feelings are an expression of a need to believe— 
a need which grows out of the fear of death and out of that general 
though vague insecurity which our social life generates. ‘This in- 
security is a result of the pressure which our instincts exert from 
within us in their demand for full and unbridled expression. Reli- 
gious faith acts as a restraint; it is a socializing factor. Thus, reli- 
gion, or religious faith, or the need to believe, appears to be a 
phenomenon of biosociological origin—even though religion is not 
the result of conscious, voluntary organization, but rather a more or 
less spontaneous response to the insecurities and anxieties which our 
instincts and the aggregate of our fellow men tend to generate 
within us. Religion thus relieves us of the pessimism into which 
we would inevitably fall were it not for the psychological crutch 
that faith offers us. 

Here the issue narrows down to rather minimal and not too en- 
lightening proportions; for it is not then a matter of religion in any 
specific sense, but religion in a general sense (too general, I am 
afraid) that the authors begin to talk about—a sort of belief or 
faith in something. The authors do not state it in this way, ioe 
pretty nearly; one of them is, we are told, a student of Bergson s 
philosophy. Unfortunately, all that is left of Bergson in this book 
is but an early and incomplete statement that gives a somewhat 
slanted impression—as if man is driven to religious faith by some 
special instinct and that (as the authors state time and again) 
religious faith is essentially a form of adjustment of man to the 
demands which societies make on him to protect him from himself. 
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‘Believing is almost as necessary to humans as eating’, the authors 
State. References are made to Durkheim, who to say the least is 
somewhat superannuated, and to William James. The orientation 
of this little book is thus more pragmatic than the title would indi- 
cate, and one finishes reading it with a sense of considerable regret 
that the authors—one of whom is a psychoanalyst and rather ambi- 
tiously ventures into both biological and sociological fields—deal 
less with the psychology of religion and more with how useful 
religion might become, and how almost utilitarian an aim it fulfils 
in the vague but annoying business of keeping our psychosocial 
economy in some sort of equilibrium or state of integration. 

One could easily forgive the authors some fuzziness of historical 
perspective as, following some sort of uncritical tradition, the Middle 
Ages and the Inquisition are usually considered as contemporaneous. 
There is, however, a far cry between the contemplative ‘dark ages’ 
and Middle Ages, and the Inquisition—the burning and bloody 
stepchild of the counter-Renaissance and counter-Reformation. One 
could also easily forgive the writers the error which they commit, 
in common with so many well-meaning critics, when they say that 
Christianity rejects or turns away from woman because it, like all 
religions, came from a peculiar solution of the conflicts related to 
the murder of the father. But there is something insufficient and a 


little narrow in this point of view. For after all Christianity reveres 
the Mother of Christ, 
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do nowadays. One can find similar or corresponding mechanisms 
underlying such widespread traditions as interest in science, in his- 
tory, or even photography: Then, too, to put the ritual in the 
center of a given religion is not very enlightening, any more than 
calling our society oral erotic just because we always end at banquets 
and testimonial dinners—even psychoanalysts. 

It would seem that the authors have made a very serious and 
very concerted effort in the direction of a psychosocial teleology, 
and have inevitably ended in the pragmatic lap of Jung, who in 
recent years has chosen to make a formal acceptance of many tenets 
of Christianity merely, it would seem, because ‘it works’, In so far 
as the authors skirt around neopragmatism, they give us little insight 
into religion; in so far as they tend toward the teleology of religion 
in the service of psychosociological hypotheses, they give no new 
psychological insight but engage rather in a sort of teleology with- 
out faith. For as soon as one begins to stress teleology, one interprets 
the work of Nature with a capital N as if to escape calling it 
Creator, or God. 

It is the real and unreal, the rational and irrational, that the 
authors keep on juxtaposing. As a result, they straddle the prin- 
ciple that we just have to believe, and the pride that we are 
accustomed to take in what we call reason. They almost seem to 
think that believing is humiliating to reason, and on the last page 
they admonish us quite rightly not to be too embarrassed, ‘for shame 
is born of a false pride’—which is quite correct. 

Their discussion of God as the ‘archetypal idea-image of an omnip- 
otent existence’, giving reference to what Jung calls God, makes one 
recall Freud’s words: ‘One would like to count oneself among the 
believers, so as to admonish the philosophers who try to preserve 
the God of religion by substituting for him an impersonal, shadowy, 
abstract principle, and say, “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord, thy God, in vain!” ’* 


G.Z. 


1Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents. New York: Jonathan Cape & 


Harrison Smith, 1930, p. 24: 
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THE INTEGRATION OF BEHAVIOR. Volume II. The Integrative Proc- 
ess in Dreams. By Thomas M. French, M.D. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. 367 pp. 


In Basic Postulates,? the first of a projected five volume series, Dr. 
French sketched his hypothesis that there is an ‘integrative process 
in terms of which all kinds of behavior, rational as well as irra- 
tional, should be understood as variations’. Now, in his second 
volume, he attempts to demonstrate the operation of this hypothesis 
in dreams. 

Addressing himself in the beginning to the psychoanalytically 
unsophisticated reader, he explains that dreams have since ancient 
times been regarded with superstitious awe as illogical and mysteri- 
ous, and that Freud found out a few things about them; but that 
not until now is the full mystery to be resolved and the basic 
logic of the dream demonstrated. The new approach, he indicates, 
is eclectic, drawing upon gestalt and field psychology as well as 
psychoanalysis, 

Different interpretations are sometimes made of the same dream 
by different psychoanalysts. Dr, French explains that these ‘ “over- 
determined” meanings of a dream seem often to have only acci- 
dental relations to one another; but when we study them care- 
fully, we find that they fit together into a close-knit logical structure. 
We shall call this logical structure the “cognitive structure” of the 
dream’ (p. 3). The Cognitive structure is the result of ‘dream or- 
ganization’, consisting of ‘successive Teorganizations’ of ‘cognitive 
patterns’. Many examples of the method of finding these cognitive 
patterns are presented, too lengthy to reproduce here, and too 
involved to summarize. The method makes limited use of the 
‘inarticulate’ patient’s admittedly ‘meager’ associations and liberal 
use of the Very articulate author's abundant associations. As a 
result, interpretation of metaphor and allegory is at a minimum, 
aie a rae eso RR intuition, and ‘commige 
apparthily ue Mee ommon sense than they realize but 

E : igh, according to Dr, French.) The author bases 
his speculations on second-hand incomplete data, using the clinical 
Notes of a colleague who treated a forty-five-year-old impotent 


1 Reviewed by Jacob A. Arlow. This Quarterty, XXII, 1953, pp. 268-271. 
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asthmatic patient with irregular frequency, never oftener than three 
times a week. 

The book offers no basis for sweeping revisions of time-tested 
theories or for creation of new ones. It is in fact difficult to 
understand why Dr. French has thought such revision necessary. 
Throughout the book we find a puzzled and puzzling preoccupation 
with ‘tangled’ associations and with the ‘apparent senselessness’ 
of displacements and condensations—as if the method in this mad- 
ness had never been shown. It is stated that Freud believes that 
‘the dream work ... disregards the sense of the latent dream 
thoughts and displaces energy along any available associative path- 
way’ (p. 181). It seems that Dr. French disregards the sense of 
Freud’s thought. Is not Freud clear and correct when he explains 
that the logical connection of various dream thoughts is expressed 
by combining the whole material into a single situation? Are the 
concepts of ‘censorship’ and ‘regression’ (not discussed in the book) 
not helpful here? Apparently not, for Dr. French says further, 
‘We attribute our better-organized picture of the dream work to 
the fact that, instead of tracing chains of associations, we attempt 
to follow the modifications in the dreamer’s practical grasp of his 
conflict. We suspect that the seeming chaos of the primary process 
is in part an artifact, resulting from the study of associations rather 
than total situations in the dream work’ (p. 12). 

Well, we have our suspicions too. We suspect that the seeming 
logic of the ‘integrative process’ is an artifact, resulting from the 
study of ‘total situations’ rather than associations. We suspect 
that the error is based upon more than the seeming neglect to 
study the careful work on dreams that has gone before. We sus- 
pect that it is also based upon neglect to study patients carefully. 
That Dr. French finds this patient’s productions typical means either 
that all his patients are of a similar type or that they all respond 
to a similar type of treatment in a similar way, by mobilization of 
resistances. Neither possibility provides adequate foundation for 
such general formulations as his. It is to be noted that this patient’s 
productions are characterized by few associations (and not very 
‘free’ ones), with little conscious fantasy, and by the coherent, ‘petit 
roman’ type of dream showing a high degree of secondary elabora- 
tion (not mentioned in the book). This secondary elaboration is, 
of course, employed to make the manifest content of the dream 
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appear ‘logical’. As Freud pointed out, it is as if the dream had 
already been interpreted once. 

This book suffers from a crucial omission: the whole of psycho- 
analytic ego psychology and characterology. This omission per- 
mits the author to draw the conclusion that ‘the constellations of 
fantasy patterns underlying this patient's dreams are all parts of a 
single intercommunicating system’ (p. 329), without realization of 
their full significance. Actually, this case only proves once again 
the difficulties inherent in treatment of patients with ‘borderline’ 
conditions and character disorders. That this patient’s resistances 
were not worked through occasions no surprise, considering the 
degree of his illness and the cavalier approach to treatment of it. 


RICHARD BURNETT (NEW YORK) 


PSYCHANALYSE DE L’ARTISTE ET DE SON OEUVRE (Psychoanalysis of the 
Artist and His Work). By Dr. N. N. Dracoulidés, Geneva: 
Collection Action et Pensée aux Editions du Mont-Blanc, 1952. 
232 pp. 


Dr. Dracoulidés, a Greek psychoanalyst educated in France, dis- 
cusses not only the creative expression of individual artists but also 
modern literary, esthetic, and Philosophic movements. He un- 
dertakes to interpret the unconscious motivations of Symbolism, 
Cubism, Dadaism, Surrealism, Existentialism, and other similar 
movements. He quotes at length from both analytic and nonanalytic 
Sources concerning the creative process and the lives of the artists. 
_ Those with analytic training or background will find the author’s 
interpretations of artistic motivation too simple to be satisfactory, 
while artists, Critics of wsthetics, and the general public will be 


estimate of Existentialism: ‘The two Pivotal, though mutually con- 
tradictory, tenets of Existentialism are absolute freedom and absolute 
responsibility; these, we may be sure, represent in psychoanalytic 
terms the cedipal revolt against the father’, 

Dr. Dracoulidés writes i 


expression of the artist: ‘The poet or 


ter § ting to a therapeutic analysis continued 
to produce subjective works of real artistic value would thereby 
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prove that his analysis either had been incomplete or had failed. 
Happiness . . . and, generally speaking, inner peace are incompatible 
with artistic creation.’ In the early days of psychoanalysis, such a 
sweeping statement about the destruction of an artist’s creative 
powers by analysis was not unusual. But this is no longer the 
opinion of many prominent psychoanalysts in the United States, for 
a number of their patients have been among the leading writers, 
painters, dramatists, composers and virtuosi of this country. Analysis 
of these artists has not, it seems, tended to destroy, but rather to 
liberate their creative powers. 

The author is ready to admit the usefulness of artistic expres- 
sion in education and therapy of children. He also recognizes 
the value of drawing for psychoanalytic diagnosis and therapy of 
adults. He reproduces several symbolic designs made by his own 
patients; these are so interesting that one regrets his failure to give 
any complete reports on his method of combining the use of 
spontaneous art with analytic treatment. 

Repeated generalizations about the nature of the artist and the 
motivation of his creative expression are oversimplifications. Yor 
example, ‘Artistic talent cannot be fully developed without contri- 
butions from emotional disturbances (conflicts, complexes, fixations, 
and traumas) primarily sexual in nature and from privations in 
the artist’s life. .. . A large part of artistic creation originates in 
the cedipus complex and in the fear of punishment and sense of 
guilt to which it gives rise.’ 

Dr. Dracoulidés discusses the life and work of innumerable 
artists and writers, including da Vinci, Dostoievski, Apollinaire, 
Picasso, Stravinsky, and Sartre. He is satisfied to interpret Ibsen's 
plays as deriving their meaning from their author’s unhappy and 
unloved childhood; by transferring the hostility he felt toward his 
parents onto society Ibsen developed all the themes of his plays. 
As to Proust, Dracoulidés quotes as acceptable the interpretation 
bya French critic, Rivane, that Proust’s style was due to his asthmatic 
condition. The inadequacy of so superficial a judgment of the 
work of so important and original a writer recalls, by contrast, the 
brilliant study by Felix Deutsch of another writer, Charles Kingsley, 
who was also afflicted with a respiratory neurosis.* Proust's life and 

1 Deutsch, Felix: Artistic Expression and Neurotic Illness: Respiratory Neurosis 
of Charles Kingsley. American Imago, IV, 1947, PP- 3°41: 
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work would lend themselves to a more profound analytic study. 

After several chapters on the function of art in the twentieth 
century, Dr. Dracoulidés concludes that much modern art is com- 
pletely decadent. ‘It seems to us that Symbolism, Impressionism, 
Futurism, Expressionism, Dadaism, Surrealism, Existentialism, Su- 
prematism, Letterism, Abstractism . . . are steps in a symbolic stair- 
way which the man of our century must descend to the very bottom 
if he is to be able to ascend once more with a firmer and more 
hopeful stride. . . . 

‘In art this descent has been accompanied by the successive 
abolition of every quality it had possessed—its rationality, its 
intellectual, affective, and xsthetic qualities, its morality, its formal 
element, its beauty, its external reality. Among the smoking ruins 
of that destruction survive only a few primal elements: colors, 
sounds, words, all totally lacking in coherence and orderliness.’ 

Such indiscriminate condemnation of recent art and literature 
leaves the reader with little regard for the objectivity of the author's 
critical estimate of modern art and artists, This volume illustrates 
how a superficial application of psychoanalysis to the life and work 
of Many outstanding writers and artists may lead to analytic clichés 
without achieving added insight into the unique significance of 
some of the great creators of the past and present. 


MARGARET NAUMBURG (NEW YORK) 


THE SIX SCHIZOPHRENIAS. Reaction Patterns in Children and Adults. 
By Samuel J. Beck, Ph.D, Introduction by Roy Grinker, M.D. 
and a chapter on Q methodology by Professor William 
Stephenson. New York: American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, 1954. 237 pp. 


The reviewer's initial prejudice caused by the numerous tabulations 
and statistical tables in this book was quickly overcome. This re- 
search by a team of co-workers is an important contribution to the 
puzzling problems of schizophrenia. ‘ 

The analysis of a Sizable series of Rorschach records of adults 
€ to establish criteria for a group of normals 
sequently the analysis of the clinical histories 
€sts of known schizophrenics was followed by 


of various ages. Sub: 
and the Rorschach t 
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correlations between the psychological and psychiatric data. The 
investigators then analyzed according to their results psychoanalytic 
concepts and correlated them with the structure of the environment. 

The Stephenson Q technique was utilized for the sorting of 
the clinical and Rorschach data in each case. “The result was a 
delineation of six types of schizophrenia, two of these occurring 
only in children as impermanent or intransitive states. Two rep- 
resent advanced stages with marked intellectual disruption and 
little fantasy; these individuals do not recover. Three are iden- 
tified only by the Rorschach test and cannot be discriminated 
clinically. The six schizophrenias are six different kinds of solu- 
tion, maladjustment adopted by some humans under certain life 
conditions.’ 

It is gratifying to follow the progress of the research and the 
clarification of concepts achieved by the workers. Analytic ego 
psychology proved its usefulness in the analysis of the ego func- 
tions and defenses. The objects of psychological scrutiny were 
attention, perception, and thinking, which can also be viewed 
clinically from the point of view of ego losses, manifest either as 
simple reduction of function or as actual retreat to earlier ways of 
perceiving and thinking. 

One clinical type, called S-1, may exemplify this classification. 
This type is characterized by pathogenic defenses, disrupted in- 
tellectual functioning, and little fantasy; these patients are absorbed 
in themselves and try to make restitution in their efforts at social 
adaptation. The two childhood forms are described as ‘eggs of 
schizophrenia’, that is, schizophrenia in statu nascendi. Their 
recognition is of prime importance in establishing therapeutic 
measures. 

Study of the actual course of the schizophrenic children over 
the years, taking into account longitudinal observation by the psy- 
chiatrist and the social worker and repeated Rorschach tests, shows 
that all the children retain a schizophrenic structure. The authors 
come to the not entirely surprising conclusion that schizophrenia 
is a permanent character structure. Yet the fact remains that this 
character structure does not necessarily lead to manifest psychosis. 

Analysis and computation of data show that certain traits found 
often in schizophrenics cannot be considered as characteristic. They 
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are called nondiscriminatory and therefore clinically not signi- 
ficant. They include fantasies of oral reunion, mechanisms of 
‘undoing’, fantasies of world destruction, and inappropriateness 
of gestures, 

Analysis of environmental factors Suggests that ‘parental attitudes 
too unmistakably influence the decision as to whether the course is 
to be schizophrenia or not schizophrenia’. 

Correlation of clinical and psychological data with the patients’ 
life histories leads to the important conclusion that ‘no one is 
schizophrenic all the time, nor (with the exception of the small 
percent of end-stage hospital patients) is anyone all schizophrenic 
at any time. ... The question is always one of how much.’ Proper 
evaluation of healthy residues of personality ought to form a basis 
for a therapeutic technique which will activate these residues and 
bring improvement. 

This is an attempt to study the individual with statistical methods. 
The authors proudly claim: ‘To the extent of our success the 
method lays the ghost of the dictum that the human personality 
is unapproachable by scientific method’, This conclusion sounds 
less revealing to the Psychoanalyst than to Tepresentatives of other 
scientific disciplines, 

Incidentally, the distin 
idiographic disciplines, 
by Windelband, To on 
at Heidelberg of this 


shocking to see him referred to as Windeldrand. 
GUSTAV BYCHOWSKI (NEW YORK) 


Sting DEPENDENCY AND SCHIZOPHRENIA, By Joseph Abrahams, 
-D. and Edith Varon, New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc, 1953-240 pp. 


The authors describe 
Pitalized schizophrenic women and thei 
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Group therapy prepared mothers and daughters for subsequent 
individual therapy. 

It would be tangential to review this book as a contribution to 
the phenomenology of schizophrenia or the techniques and problems 
of group therapy. The creation of new methods of research is in 
itself scientifically important. Truly great knowledge is frequently 
derived from courageous, imaginative methods of observation. Un- 
fortunately Abrahams and Varon have felt compelled to arrive at 
specific conclusions, perhaps because of the common notion that 
conclusions are primary in research and that methods of study are 
ancillary. The validity of these conclusions may be challenged by 
many readers. For instance, the observation that ‘the mothers 
were apparently all deeply obsessive characters’ may be questioned. 
‘In the group each related to her daughter to a great extent as an 
alter ego who, when she conformed to mother’s extremely rigid 
unrealistic and idealized image of herself, was given tenderness and 
understanding.’ This observation is not a defensible generalization. 
Previous investigators have studied intensively the mothers of 
schizophrenic daughters; these mothers certainly are not all deeply 
obsessive characters. 

But to debate such issues is less important than to realize that 
if we are ever to achieve an understanding of causes of schizo- 
phrenia we must evolve new methods of observing transactions 
and communications between persons. These authors travel a 
rational road. They may have missed some signs along the high- 
way, and the method of study they employ is of a sort that demands 
the resolution of many emotional problems in the observers. But 
they have had the courage and freshness of vision to begin an 
arduous journey. 

Concerning the etiology of schizophrenia, the ‘evidence pointed 
toward the importance of nurture . . . as the nurture changed, the 
nature seemed to change’. However, ‘this would not remove from 
consideration the possibility that the daughters were significantly 
different from most girls from early age. It merely pointed to the 
fact that there were psychological factors of a reversible nature,’ 
The authors provide no data to indicate why one child became ill 
and the other siblings escaped. 

The mutual dependency between mother and daughter was 
striking. The dependence of the mothers on the sickness of the 
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daughters is certainly demonstrated clearly. This condition is not 
peculiar to schizophrenia; it has been shown repeatedly that neurotic 
adults may become severely ill if a marital partner or child im- 
proves. The account of the dependence of the mothers on the 
sickness or health of the daughters is supplemented with excellent, 
rather detailed observations of just how this hostile interdependence 
is communicated between the two participants. 

If we look to this book to teach us a new method of study 
rather than to demonstrate conclusions from the present phase of 
the study, we shall find it most rewarding. y 


» 


@ 
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ADELAIDE M. JOHNSON (ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA) 


GHILD PsycHoLocy. By Arthur T. Jersild, Ph.D. Fourth Edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 676 pp. 


This fourth edition of a well-known introductory textbook by the 
Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is distinctly better than the bulk of collegiate books on child 
psychology. Its style is simple, generally lucid, and it is relatively 


uncluttered by the turgid hedging, graphs, tables, and footnotes 
which so often parade as 5 


dynamic and eclectic; 
analysis in spite of t 
tions, Particularly 
ography of E. H, Erikson’s Childhood and Society. 
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spelled out. For example, if we agree in considering the subject 
of weaning that the mother’s technique is not as important as her 
fundamental attitudes toward the child, how are these attitudes 
communicated, especially when the most destructive are unaccept- 
able to the mother’s consciousness? How much more demonstra- 
tion is required to prove that overindulgence frequently masks 
unconscious hatred for the child? That Jersild is actually aware of 
unconscious activity can hardly be questioned judging from the 
following statement in the chapter entitled Emotional Develop- 
ment: ‘From an early age emotion is driven underground. The 
child learns to disguise its feelings or to hide them, or to express 
them in devious ways.’ 

More confusing to the unsophisticated student, however, is Jersild’s 
explicit and implied reiteration of certain clichés. Repeatedly he 
alludes to ‘freudian’ theory as though, emanating from Freud's 
brain, it provided some ‘prilliant insights’ but proved to be too 
narrowly limited to drives and did not take into account the 
parent-child relationship in its totality. The broadening is osten- 
sibly being effected by nonfreudians who do research before they 
express an opinion. ‘As if in illustration of this statement, the 
research of such workers as René Spitz and Margaret Fries is referred 
to approvingly, without any mention of their ‘freudian’ allegiance. 
We should not be too harsh with Jersild for his limited knowledge 
of the history of psychoanalysis and its continuing development in 
practice, research, and theory, inasmuch as this ignorance is shared. 
to a greater degree by many writers who have had the benefit of 
psychoanalytic training. Jersild demonstrates frequently a sound 
awareness of important psychoanalytic principles even if he does not 
always know their origin. This is particularly evident in his last 
chapter, Personality Problems and the Search for Self. Much of 
the confusion over psychoanalysis could be eliminated in the fifth 
edition, at no risk to the author’s eclecticism or independence of 
opinion, if the subject were presented systematically rather than in 


scattered fragments. 
HL. ROBERT BLANK (WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK) 
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YOUR CHILD AND HIS PROBLEMS. A Basic Guide for Parents. By 
Joseph D. Teicher, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1953. 
302 pp. 
This little book is good. It is easy to imagine that many will be 
inclined to find fault with it. They may find it ‘not specific enough’, 
not practical enough,—this despite the fact that the book covers the 
whole range of problems from early difficulties in feeding the baby 
through all stages of development of the child and the adolescent, 
through difficulties with and within the family: discord, divorce, sick- 
ness, truancy, speech difficulties and delinquency. Perhaps it is 
this very wide coverage that imparts to the book a certain sum- 
marines and a certain diffuseness. One cannot speak with depth 
and in detail about so many topics in so short a span. 

Yet this book has considerable quality. It is written with quiet 
simplicity and unassuming directness of language. It does not ponti- 
ficate, it promises nothing; it does not ‘lecture’ anyone. It just 
States a number of problems and describes them briefly, avoiding 
the pomposity of terminological profuseness. In other words, this 
book seems to be addressed to simple people, and it talks to them 
simply. Dr. Teicher assigned himself just this task, and he has 
fulfilled it very well indeed. There are many books on the same 
subject, many ‘manuals’ for young, middle-aged, and aging mothers, 
young mothers-in-law, and others, Among the mass of these books, 
Teicher’s first work will not be lost. It is obviously the work of a 
psychoanalyst who wrote his Piece not to ‘drum up’ (again and 
again) child guidance according to freudian principles, but rather 


be thought over, quietly worked over, 
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disease. They discuss basic concepts and diagnosis, describe specific 
syndromes, and outline methods of therapy. Seventy-nine cases 
are presented, not to give understanding of somatic processes, but 
in order to ‘demonstrate how psychiatric concepts and methods 
add to the understanding and management of illness’. These illus- 
trative cases provide valuable suggestions for securing illuminating 
histories. Some of the techniques of treatment should be valuable 
both to beginners and to more experienced therapists. But this 
is more than a mere ‘case book’. 

Dr. Grinker has repeatedly sought to make psychosomatic theory 
more scientific and scholarly. He has long recognized how unre- 
liable, unscientific, and muddled are the ‘profile studies’ of many 
students. He and Dr, Robbins apply to psychosomatic science the 
‘field theory’, a dynamic scheme for the study of organization of 
parts and wholes. This organization, although constantly in the 
process of change, has a stability in its ‘part-whole relationships’. 
‘The psychosomatic field becomes, according to the theory, a con- 
tinuum in which there is a tendency through transactions to main- 
tain equilibrium, orderliness or a steady state.’ The field theory 
offers a well-integrated picture of intrapsychic events, in refresh- 
ing contrast to classical analytic concepts which represent intra- 
psychic events as if they were isolated occurrences. The field theory 
pictures all the factors influencing the organism as continuously in 
operation, rather than as delimited and mutually exclusive forces. 

The authors’ concept of disease seems to the reviewer to resemble 
the thinking in Adolf Meyer's psychobiology. Meyer never fully 
accepted the dynamic unconscious of psychoanalytic theory; but 
fortunately he also could not accept the theory that man is beset 
by isolated conflicts, such as the conflict between life and death 
instincts. He insisted upon a dynamic continuum as did Sullivan 
and as do the present authors. They have redirected our attention 
d by Meyer and they have discussed 


to the integration expounde ; 
f achieving a more orderly scientific 


in detail the important problem o 


approach. 
Their book suffers from the unevenness common 12 


writing. Unless it is read thoughtfully, the same s 


collaborative 
tudents who 


complained of obscurity in Meyer's ‘psychobiologic approach’ wil 
similarly complain of the ‘field theory approach’ as presented by 
Grinker and Robbins. It nevertheless will repay careful study 
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ESSAYS ON SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Karl Mannheim. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 819 pp. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY, By Talcott Parsons, Revised Edi- 
tion. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. 459 pp: 


(1987) and a number of his comprehensive works published in 
195! and 1953. Readers whose knowledge of sociology is derived 
from American studies will find a basically different approach in 
the papers collected here, Mannheim was a European scholar, and 
Parsons's scientific roots lie in the work of three great European 
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sociologists ‘a system of roles’. The psychoanalyst tries to under- 
stand why and how the individual functions the way he does. The 
sotiologist’s interest is not the behavior of individuals but the be: » 
havior of persons in certain roles within a social system, such as 
husband, wife, child, employee, or leader. 

Psychoanalysts will probably disagree with Mannheim and Parsons 
on many points,—for instance, with Parsons's generalization that in 
boys there is a ‘tendency to feminine identification, inherent in the 
especially intense relation to the mother and the remoteness of the 
father’ (pp. 344-345): But no differences of opinion on details should 
substantially reduce the value of the important discussions of method 
presented in these two volumes, particularly in Parsons’s essays on 
The Professions and Social Structure or The Prospects of Sociologi- 
cal Theory. The psychoanalyst will find many parallels between 
problems of method in sociology and those in psychoanalysis. 


FRITZ SCHMIDL (SEATTLE) 


ABSTRACTS 


International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XXXIV, 1953. 


Understanding the Paradox of Japanese Psychoanalysis. James Clark Moloney. 
Pp. 291-303. 


It is surprising that Westerners have shown so little interest in ee 
psychoanalysis; more surprising that psychoanalysis should exist in sone “ Fi 
tarian a country, The Japanese child’s status in the family and in society A 
determined at birth; the extent to which it remains obedient to its allotte 
position determines its personal security. L 

A Japanese psychiatrist writes of a Japanese Psychoanalyst: [He] seems 
bravely to lead patients “individualistically” and seems sometimes to cause 
trouble among their families’, Kosawa, the psychoanalyst, quotes a Japanese 
patient who, as he approached the successful conclusion of his treatment (by 
Japanese standards), said: ‘During my vacation my mother told me on fons: 
occasion that I was now pleasing my father better again’. Kosawa says: ‘His 
psychic state is now as harmonious a one as can ever be reached by human 
beings’. 

Between 1932 and 1945, 
‘improper thoughts’. It coul 
to survive under such a regi 
standards. Examination of 


In a typical contribution Kenji Ohtski 


of the Tokyo Institute for Psychoanalysis, concludes that the Japanese people 
are childish, untidy, and fickle, These, Ohtski Says, are weaknesses of character; 
but if we examine carefully the meaning of these qualities, we find that they 
are qualities of open-mindedness or individualism. Elsewhere Ohtski writes, 
“The racial characteristics of the Orientals are “Gd-ic” and feminine as compared 
with those of the Occidentals, which are “ego-ic” and masculine. . . . Among 
the Orientals . . , the Japanese are relatively strong in ego and not so regressive 
as the Chinese, . , - But the death instinct of the Japanese is crudely aggressive 
Sublimated into intellectual ability. This can be explained 

ally due to the natural effect of the 
Peculiar family system of the Japanese.’ Such statements are understandable 


is is ‘processed’ to conform to Japanese 
Psychology, culture, and tradition. 


Many Japanese \ gers of foreign influence 


on the Japanese: *, , , if foreign ways are copied without due thought . . « 
the great principle binding the Sovereign and his subject . . . will in course 
of time be forgotten’; co; 
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Entity’ as Western psychoanalysis—stressing as it does the importance of in- 
dividualism—must be drastically revised to render it suitable to Japanese require- 
ments. The Japanese equate psychoanalysis with the Nirvana principle. Since 
Nirvana means the ‘extinction of individualism’, Japanese psychoanalysis must 
come to mean the same thing. 

Japanese psychoanalysts, as do all psychoanalysts, must endeavor to adapt 
a patient to his environment; hence, while espousing Western psychoanalysis 
Japanese psychoanalysts preach one doctrine and follow quite another. 

The Japanese nation is expected to behave as an entity which is analogous 
to the occidental concept of the individual; thus it is reasonable to the Japanese 
that psychoanalysis can be syncretized with the Japanese ‘National Entity’. The 
Japanese identify the superego with the unlimited power and person of the 
Emperor. The conscious ego becomes synonymous with an awareness of the 
cardinal principles of the ‘National Entity’. 


AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 


Defensive Aspects of Orality. Lawrence J. Friedman. Pp. 304-312. 


The cedipus complex frequently utilizes distorted manifestations of pre- 
cedipal phases for defensive purposes. This paper is particularly concerned 
with characteristic uses of precedipal orality for this purpose. Psychoanalysts 
tend to emphasize that pregenital points of fixation, particularly oral ones, 
determine cedipal patterns, but they neglect the reverse phenomenon. Clinical 
evidence shows that many symptoms apparently of oral origin are regressive 
attempts to ward off castration anxiety aroused by activities that have the 
unconscious meaning of competing for the role of the parent of the same sex. 
The author quotes Niederland to suggest that Schreber developed his delusional 
system after succumbing to passive feminine fantasies which are to be under: 
stood as a reaction to the unbearable assumption, prior to each outbreak, of 
an active masculine role in life. The author found similar mechanisms in a 
male ‘borderline’ schizophrenic, a young woman with predominantly depressive 
symptoms, and a male homosexual. 

When pregenital and genital drives become mingled in this way, the pre- 
genital drive becomes invested with genital meaning; because this genital 
meaning arouses castration anxiety, the pregenital drive cannot now be subli- 
mated. Failures and inhibitions of sublimation, and other sorts of inhibition 
too, occur in this way. 

The paper is a useful reminder of an important mechanism and adds some 
interesting material on symptom-formation in terms of this defense. The 
author points out that the cedipus complex is not the only problem that me 
deal with in psychoanalysis. One feels the need, after reading ous interesting 
paper, of an inquiry into the special structural, genetic, and especially economic 
conditions that facilitate such a regressive defense. 

VICTOR H. ROSEN 
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A Contribution to the Problem of Countertransference. Heinrich Racker, Pp, 
313-324. 
This paper is based on a lecture delivered before the Argentine Psychoanalytic 


lineates what he calls the ‘countertransference neurosis’, the neurotic part of the 


patient a negative cedipal countertransference is more usual. The analyst 
desires to be loved by the patient, to be Possessed anally by the father. The 
analyst reacts to the Patient's sexual life as to a primal scene and feels re- 
jected and excluded, with reactions of envy, irritation, inferiority, anxiety, and 
guilt. 

The patient may serve as a direct object for the expression of the analyst's 
needs through countertransference. The Patient may also be used indirectly as 
an instrument for acting out by the analyst in relation to his professional _ 


impulses, may similarly affect the analytic work. 
; The author describes countertransferential Prephallic manifestations, report- 
ing a case in which the analyst acted out with the patient his own oral needs 
by giving to the patient. He discusses the danger of masochistic submission in 
the analyst, and describes certain countertransferential reactions to resistance in 
he patient that are in Part supported by infantile frustrations in the analyst. 


++ « The two children—the one inside the analyst and the one inside the 
patient—should not come to blows,’ 


The Lure of the Forbidden, Emilio Servadio. Pp, 325-327. 


For persons attracted by the forbidden, “dan; ” acti i 
3 : 4 'g€rous’ actions are accompanied 
by a Specific feeling which cannot be traced simply to realistic fear of punish- 
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ment. This is a feeling of intoxicating pleasure mixed with anxiety, and does 
not result in gratification without tension. Residual dissatisfaction spurs such 
persons to repeat the action. At the root of such behavior is more than the 
simple need to compensate actively for the loss of infantile omnipotence. He 
who is subject to the lure of the forbidden is striving ‘1, to overcome his inferior- 
ity feelings, regularly bound up with internal insecurity caused by the superego; 
2, to train his aggression against the superego, or a representative of it, whether 
real or imaginary; g, to obtain a libidinal outlet by erotizing his anxiety’. The 
last point is of great importance for distinguishing compulsive defiance of ‘the 
forbidden’ from those types of masochistic behavior dominated by an almost 
pure need for punishment. ‘Basically, he who performs an action because it 
is forbidden wants to prove to himself that he can defy some possible inner 
retaliation, and find pleasure ina situation of danger.’ But such an individual 
wants two opposing things at the same time, and is unable to tolerate either: 
he can ‘endure neither the temporary triumph of the id, nor the domination 
of the superego’. The lure of the forbidden is thus like the fascination of 
gambling to the gambler who can endure neither losing nor winning. Since 
no satisfactory solution can be achieved, the behavior becomes cyclic. 


JULE EISENBUD 


The Psychoanalytic Review. XLI, 1954. 
Some Notes on a Forgotten Religion. Thomas Freeman. Pp. 9-27. 


Of the several religions vying with Christianity at the beginning of our era, 
Mithraism was the most important. The unifying influence of the Roman 
Empire made a single universal religion possible. The mass movements of 
soldiers, slaves, and merchants through the Empire provided the physical means 
for the spread of this religion from Asia Minor into Europe. Once introduced, 
about the middle of the first century, it became disseminated with remarkable 
rapidity in the western world, especially where a military influence pre- 
dominated. 

‘Mithraism exalted the manly virtues as best exemplified in military life.’ 
Mithra himself embodied all the qualities desired by the little boy; he even 
assisted at his own birth, procreating himself with his mother, excluding the 
father. The killing of the bull, a constant element in the portrayals of Mithra’s 
exploits, depicted the castration of the father, evidenced also in other ways. 
But the anxiety over the fear of being castrated led to renunciation of hetero- 
sexuality, the exclusion of all women from the religion, and an increasing trend 
toward homosexuality. 

Mithraism eradicated the incestuous wish for the mother, and neutralized 
the fear of castration. It gave the common man, the poverty stricken masses 
of the later periods of the Roman Empire, some ethical and moral guidance, 
and held out hope for a life beyond the grave. It differed from Christianity 
in demanding less renunciation of aggressiveness, and it did not insist on 
‘brotherly love’. Because of its strikingly stabilizing influence on the army, it 
was actively fostered by numerous leaders. 
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Some Atypical Forms of Impotence and Frigidity. Edmund Bergler. Pp. 29-47. 


Bergler discusses some special cases of the unconscious misuse of genital 


libidinization of guilt (masochism). The erectile failure of another patient was 


A man who married a Semiprostitute ‘to rescue her’ became completely 
impotent with her, His marriage constituted a ‘magic gesture’, a reproach 
against his parents for their divorce which left him an ‘orphan’; and the 
impotence symbolized the Parental incompatibility, at the same time that it 
punished him for his reproach of them for their divorce. Other unusual cases 


Pevehoanalytic Study of the Minor Prophet, Jonah, Hyman H. Fingert. Pp. 
55-65. 


» unlike other parts of Biblical lore, appears to be the 
» according to various Biblical scholars. Psychoanalytic 
‘ory of a man’s internal conflict, 
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and impulses paves the way for recovery. Analogies to Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea and other literature are drawn. 


JOSEPH LANDER 


American Journal of Psychiatry. CX, 1954- 


Countertransference in Freud's Rejection of Hypnosis. Jerome M. Schneck. Pp. 
928-931. 


Schneck, reviewing Freud's autobiographical writings, concludes that the 
transition from hypnosis to analysis was chiefly induced by problems of counter- 
transference, Such later developments in analytic technique as emphasis on 
the uncovering of resistances would, he believes, have emerged through the con- 
tinued use of hypnosis. 


MARK KANZER 


Psychiatric Quarterly. XXVIII, 1954. 


The Phonetic-Associative Element in Thought Development and in Thought 
Imagination in the Dream. Marten N. Damstra. Pp. 24-56. 


Visual representation is characteristic of the dream and is a primitive form 
of thinking. Concepts which do not lend themselves to visual representation 
are forced by the dream process into visual form. 

‘The author seeks to demonstrate that the images in the dream, like figures 
in heraldry, are chosen unconsciously for their phonetic associations. In heraldry, 
for example, an owl (French: duc) represents the name Duke. The Dutch name 
Hart can be represented by a heart (Dutch: hart) or by a deer (Dutch: hert). 
In dreams a similar device is used. 

Condensation in the dream results from the necessity for phonetic associa- 
tion. Unreal combinations are attempts to correct imperfect phonetic associa- 
tions. The dream censor is identical with the moral critic of consciousness and 
is responsible for the substitution of images of a harmless character for sexual 
organs and their functions. The dream is an autonomous dynamic expression 
of human activity, not merely a wish fulfilment. The task of the psychotherapist 
is not the search for dynamically represented latent content but the exploration 
of the thoughts that are reproduced by the primitive visual mechanisms, which 
use phonetically associated elements rather than affectively associated ones. 

This ill-written demonstration that phonetic association is the basic ingre- 
dient of the dream is a poor challenge to the supremacy of The Interpretation 
of Dreams. 


Instinct of Self-Preservation and Neurosis. Siegfried Fischer. Pp. 253-263. 


Fischer discusses three cases according to Adler's theory that all neuroses 
are due to feelings of inferiority caused by parental rejection. 
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love and approval. It is true that in some cases a neurotic person wants to 
have sex relations with his mother. The deeper ‘analysis, however, shows that 
it is not primarily the gratification Of a sex desire that these neurotics anticipate, 
but the feeling of being accepted entirely,’ Throughout his Paper, Fischer 
confuses cedipal and Precedipal drives and fails to understand the role of libido 


He believes that patients can be helped by applying Adler's theory without 
emphasizing sexual problems. One wonders why he considers this an advantage. 


Hostility and Psychotic Symptoms. Felix Cohen. Pp. 264-278, 


schizophrenic patients, Hostile impulses during therapy were kept latent by 
the psychotic Symptoms. As the psychotic defenses were weakened by treatment, 
the hostile impulses became manifest. Cohen asks, “Why should these schizo- 
Phrenic patients have such intensely hos 
genesis?’ An inquiry into the intensit 
Phrenic’s need for love, his Sensitivity to 
his ego too weak to deal with his ensuin, 
for both reader and therapist. 


This Paper unfortunately exemplifies a tendency faced by Psychoanalysis in 
its earliest days. The concepts of the Unconscious, transference, and resistance 
were to be made palatabh i 


Y and primitive quality of the schizo- 
Tejection, and the weakness that renders 
ig hostility, would have been enlightening 


JOSEPH BIERNOFF 


ting Separation Trauma in Child Placement. Margaret W. 
Gerard and Rita Dukette, Discussant: Joseph C. Solomon. Pp. 111-127, 


Personality of the child. f its Previous reactions to placement, and 
Suidance for the Prospective parents 


Period of adjustment, Other theories 
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Laughter in Psychiatric Staff Conferences: A Sociopsychiatric Analysis. 
Anne T. Goodrich, Jules Henry and D. Wells Goodrich. Pp. 175-184. 


An analysis of the laughter of psychiatric personnel in group conferences 
led to the following conclusions. Most laughter of the group was determined 
by both the content and the form of the stimulus remark, The two forms of 
remark most likely to evoke laughter were disparaging remarks and those 
demonstrating incongruity, whereas the commonest contents involved physicians 
and patients. Attitudes toward the latter were disparaging; sexual themes evoked 
much less laughter than death. Such reactions were likely to occur under tense 
conditions such as during controversies, when there had been a violation of 
mores, or when the individual was in need of emotional support from the group. 


The Ego in Adolescence. Irene Josselyn. Pp. 223-237- 


The ego of the adolescent must experiment with a variety of defense 
mechanisms and patterns of integration. It finally achieves a compromise that 
gratifies the greatest number of needs within the limitations imposed by the 
superego—a superego that has been modified, however, by the abandonment of 
infantile inhibitions. The relationship to the parents passes through important 
phases which, if successfully managed, result in independence. Potentially 
neurotic conflicts are often spontaneously resolved. The ego seems to have at 
its disposal during this period an increased amount of energy that is probably 
derived, in part, from endocrine changes. 


Psychotherapeutic Techniques With Adolescents. Sidney Berman. Pp. 238-245. 


The use of analysis in the treatment of adolescents is fraught with many 
difficulties. The organization of the ego is so greatly in flux that the transfer- 
ence is unstable. Moreover there is a strong drive toward emancipation. Sexual 
conflicts at this age do not lend themselves readily to analytic control; the 
adolescent almost never seeks therapy of his own accord, 

Nevertheless, analytic principles are valuable for devising therapeutic tech- 
niques. ‘The therapist seeks to become an ally and exert educational influences. 
Because of the resistances and evasiveness, however, one interview weekly is often 
best. Contact between the therapist and the parents is essential, even when the 
parents do not wish it. Although the fantasy of the patient may sometimes 
be revealed and interpretations made, one must often be content with early 
withdrawal from treatment as soon as the adolescent is able to hold his own 


with other adolescents. 


Delinquency and Control. Joseph J- Michaels. Pp. 258-265. 


Sociologists lack a basic and accepted theory of human behavior. Psycho- 
ency and the Failure 


analysis could supply this. For example, J. Reiss’s Delinqut : 
of Personal and Social Controls would be more valuable if the clinician’s 
knowledge of controls were added to the sociologist’s. 

MARK KANZER 
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Psychosomatic Medicine. XVI, 1954. 


Vomiting in Pregnancy: A Psychiatric Study. William A. Harvey and Mary Jane 
Sherfey. Pp. 1-9, 


‘Twenty pregnant women admitted to the hospital for vomiting in pregnancy 
were studied by clinical interviews and Rorschach tests. It was found that each 
of these patients had previously experienced gastrointestinal disturbances in 
response to emotional stress. Each of the patients was ‘immature’, was entirely 
frigid in her sexual life, and had become very anxious during her pregnancy. 


Psychosomatic Correlations in Certain Blood Dyscrasias. Ruth B. Benedict. Pp. 
41-46. 


In five out of eight patients with thrombocytopenic purpura, the onset or 
teactivation of the disease followed a long period of psychic stress. This in 
several cases involved loss or threatened loss of the mother or of a substitute 
for the mother. In some cases of thrombocytopenic purpura, sudden increased 
bleeding in the active Stage of the disease, or spontaneous bruising in the 
quiescent phase, occurred after an upsetting experience. 

Two cases of familial spherocytosis were studied. In one case a crisis and 
in the other an episode of sharply increased hemolysis occurred after upsetting 
experiences. In some cases of sickle-cell anemia crises occurred after emo- 
tional upsets, 

Several mechanisms that 


r could account for some of these observations are 
discussed, 


Psychodynamics of Peptic Ulcer Pathogenesis in Hospitalized Schizophrenic 
Patients. Melvin Myron Katz. Pp. 47-55. 


The patients were studied 
sites Psychological tests and consideration of their clinical 
stories. It was found that ‘the ulcer schizophrenic generally tends to react 


Diaphragmatic Flutter yas Manifestation of Hysteria. J. B. Harris, H. E. Hoff, 


and R. A. Wise, Pp. 56-66, 


Two cases of diaphragm; 
Support of the view that in 
in one of the Cases, 
impotence.’ 


atic flutter are discussed. ‘Evidence is offered in 
both cases the condition is of hysterical origin and, 
Probably directly associated with the patient’s sexual 
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Some Somatic Considerations in Addison's Disease. Robert S. Wallerstein, Rich- 
ard L. Sutherland, and Joseph Lyons. Pp. 67-75. 


A twenty-seven-year-old man defended himself against various stresses while 
in the army by developing sleepiness and fatigue. These defenses became more 
pronounced during the two years following his discharge. Then the tiredness 
and sleepiness, now accompanied by weight loss and obvious pigmentation, led 
to the diagnosis of Addison's disease. ‘Those psychic defense mechanisms that 
have served as the patient's major adaptive reactions to stress seem to parallel 
precisely the chief symptoms of his somatic disease complex.’ 


JOSEPH WEISS 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. LXIX, 1953- 


Language Behavior in Psychoneurotic Patients. Maria Lorenz and Stanley Cobb. 


Pp. 684-694. 

Lorenz and Cobb continue their studies of the correlation between linguistic 
characteristics and various psychiatric syndromes. Linguistic characteristics, 
apart from content of speech, can convey information about habits of thought 
and feeling. The study of the structure of language, its grammar and syntax, 
is an objective means of psychiatric investigation, susceptible to quantitative 
methods of study. In the present study, an analysis is made of samplings of 
speech of ten patients with the clinical diagnosis ‘psychoneurosis, hysteria’, 
compared with ten normal controls. The samplings consist of a thousand con- 
secutive words taken at random from a fifteen-minute recording of spontaneous 
speech, compared then with samplings of the spoken responses to two thematic 
apperception test cards. 

‘The results show that in general there is less flexible use of language in 
neurotic patients than in normal controls. The neurotics prefer verbs and 
pronouns and use fewer substantives, adjectives, and articulatory words, Their 
verb-adjective quotient, considered to be a measurement of anxiety, is found to 
be high. The constriction in the spontaneous use of language goes with a 
narrowing of interests and preoccupation with a specific type of mental content, 
Much use of the pronoun ‘I’ occurs, indicating egocentricity. The substitution 
of ‘is’ for ‘was’ indicates a greater orientation to the immediate present and a 
tendency to assertiveness. There is emphasis upon actions and relationships 
rather than upon objects, and a restriction of the flow of ideas away from a 
given focus. Language is used primarily as a medium for self-expression and 
less to provide contents for mutual consideration with others. 


Psychodynamics in the Excessive Drinking of Alcohol. John W- Higgins. Pp. 
713-726. 


This clinical study offers a hypothesis concerning pathological drinking. 
Seven patients who received intensive psychotherapy are described. According to 
lism as resulting from a se- 


Higgins, psychoanalysis at present regards alcoho! 
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quence of events: threat of oral narcissistic deprivation, anxiety, drinking, elation, 
But Higgins believes that the anxiety allayed by drinking is Specifically related 
hot only to oral but also to sadistic, genital-sexual, and other impulses. The 
alcohol may diminish awareness of internal or external stress, or, by its de- 
Pressant action, may facilitate the operation of a mechanism of defense. 

‘The initial stages of alcoholism thus arise out of a variety of psychological 
conflicts. These conflicts continue to be the specific causes of the drinking as 
long as it is moderate. However as the drinking continues, the Pleasure of 
intoxication, rather than the relief from the original anxiety, becomes the goal, 
and the early specific Psychodynamic conflict is overshadowed by the nonspecific 
oral narcissistic gratifications. 


Mental Hygiene, XXXVIII, 1954. 


A Study of Administration of State Psychiatric Services. Raymond G. Fuller. 
Pp. 177-235, 


A huge machinery exists for state Psychiatric services, but the ‘cultural lag’ 
in their administration is enormous. Detailed recommendations are offered 
for correction of the ‘stone age’ character of the state services, 


The Use of Masks as an Adjunct to Role-Playing, Penelope Pearl Pollaczek and 
Harold D, Homefield, Pp. 299-304. 


The use of masks to facilitate the enacting of roles materially aided the 
therapy of five elementary school boys, all stutterers. They met for ten sessions, 
each of which began with discussion of Some emotionally important topic. 
t a variety of scenes, causing striking 


‘i ini Toblems, 
discussion and interpretation of Niacin er a oo ee, amenable 


a i 5 aia ri ae "ota tribe in the Malayan highlands, has for 
er, perhaps) been free of cri: i 
Psychosomatic disorders, This fact is attributed as A See alee. 
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educational system, based on dream interpretation. Children are taught that 
all characters in dreams are good if they are ‘outfaced’ and bent to the dreamer’s 
will, This means that dream forces are one’s psychological resources which must 
be controlled lest they hurt the dreamer or his associates. The dreamer must 
rule the psyche and not be ruled by it. The Senoi child begins its dream 
education as soon as it can talk, Each day the child’s dream is discussed by 
the parents, who advise how its attitudes and behavior should change in future 
dreams and recommend certain social activities or gestures which the dream 
makes necessary; for example, conciliation of an enemy in a dream, when this 
individual or force is an enemy because of projected hostility. Each day the 
village elders, assembled in council, discuss their dreams. Children display 
human nature as we know it; but the adults are unselfish, codperative, self- 
reliant, with a highly developed set of identifications directed to the good of 
their society. There are remarkable parallels between the analytic theory of 
dreams and dream understanding among the Senoi. The author urges our use 
at home and in school of the principles employed by the Senoi, in the belief that 


we can thus move toward a healthier personal and social adjustment. 
JOSEPH LANDER 


The Journal of Mental Science. GC; 1954: 
The Early History of Psychoanalysis. Ernest Jones. Pp. 198-210. 


Dr. Jones is pre-eminently qualified to discuss the early history of psycho- 
analysis not only because of his historical role in the psychoanalytic movement, 
but also because of his authoritative researches on the early life of Freud. In 
this paper, he demonstrates from his own experience the significance of psycho- 
analysis in relation to psychiatry and neurology during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Jones began his career as a physician with an intense 
interest in the psychopathology of the neuroses. At that time psychiatry was at 
a low level in England. There were no opportunities for psychiatric training 
comparable to those that exist today. The psychopathology of neurosis was 
the province of the neurologists, ‘doubtless in deference to the popular belief 
that neurologists being concerned with the neryous system were the proper 
people to cure “neryes’” as neurotic conditions were then called’. Jones, there- 
fore, was trained as a neurologist, but supplemented his experience with regular 
visits to the asylums near London. Even the most prominent neurologists treated 


the neuroses empirically as disorders of the brain, whereas in the asylums 
treatment of mental patients was primarily custodial. Nowhere did he baa itl 
much clinical or psychological interest until he went to Kraepelin’s Institute in 
Munich where he observed that patients were studied ‘with absorbed interest 
from every point of view’. This experience gave him an entirely different Mt 
of psychiatry and led to his becoming a psychiatrist. However, he everyw! oe 
‘missed any concern with the psychodynamics of the processes in Sheen ag 
explanation of what brought them about and what they represen! AEG: 
patient’s mind’. In an effort to elucidate this problem he began independently 


i i me across 
investigate patients’ memories under hypnosis. When in 1905 he a 
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Freud’s psychoanalytic writings he was well prepared to appreciate them. Freud 
actually listened to his patients and took their every utterance into account 
‘as if it were a physical sign in clinical medicine’. He dealt with symbolism 
and freely admitted the significance of sexuality. ‘Above all there was Freud’s 
constant search for meaning, Purpose, motivation,’ That year Jones began his 
Practice of psychoanalysis. In 1907 he met Jung and made plans with him for 
the first Psychoanalytic Congress in 1908, at which he met Freud. There are 
interesting vignettes of Freud at that time, as well as of several of Freud’s early 
supporters, including Sadger, Stekel, Adler, Rank, and others. 

During recent years the author's researches have shed new light on the 
Senesis of Freud’s ideas. He has come ‘to the unexpected conclusion that hardly 
any of Freud’s early ideas were completely new. . . . Perhaps the two for which 
Novelty can best be claimed—both, it is true, of great importance—were his 
theory of the dissociation of affects from ideas and his explanations of dream 
life’ By tracing the historical roots of most of the elements that went to make 
up Freud’s theory of mind, he has found that they were in fact ‘lying about in 


The reception of Psychoanalysis has followed a characteristic pattern in all 
countries where it has gone. There have been storms of criticism and abuse 
(most marked in Germany) which gradually died down and were replaced by 
some degree of toleration, sometimes of understanding. This is characteristic 
of the history of startling novelties in science. Jones cautions that apparent 


HASKELL F, NORMAN 


The British Journal of Medical Psychology. XXVIIL, 1954. 


The Interrelati i i i 
pele eae en Delinquency and Neurosis: The Analysis of Two Cases. 
: es histories are reported of two male patients, both in their forties, each 
of whom had an earlier criminal period in his life, 
other as a blackmailer, Treatment was sought for 
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in the other by extreme deprivation, resulted in formation of relatively weak 
egos and severe archaic superegos. At the ocdipal stage they failed to master 
their conflicts with autoplastic defenses and regression occurred to alloplastic 
activity which was manifest in both as antisocial behavior at the age of four 
and as criminal behavior later. These activities were intended to master their 
cedipal conflicts, chiefly oral ones, by projection. During their delinquent acts 
or immediately after them, both patients experienced feelings of elation 
described by the author as feelings of being happily lost in a secure way. 
Similar feelings were experienced in the transference when the analyst repre- 
sented a harmless, giving mother. Their ‘delinquency was seen to be a manifesta- 
tion of paranoid, projective defenses that aimed at elation, so as to avoid in that 
archaic way the superego which originated from an unusually dangerous mother 
imago’. When their antisocial activities later repeatedly failed to achieve this 
elation, the delinquency had to be given up and symptoms followed, One 
patient developed a neurosis with phobic and depressive symptoms; the other 
developed a psychosis with hallucinations. 

It is the author’s opinion that the abandonment of alloplastic behavior 
occurred as a result of maturation or strengthening of the ego which led to 
internalization of the conflict and its solution in autoplastic form. This may 
help to explain the fact that most juvenile delinquents spontaneously grow out 


of their delinquency. 
HASKELL F. NORMAN 


Revista de PsicoanGlisis. X, 1953- 
Screen Memory, Symptom, and Transference. Jose Luis Gonzalez. Pp. 277-307. 


This article gives a clear description of the psychological determinants of a 
screen memory, and shows how they were woven into transference fantasies. 
Interpretations were skilfully made. Unconscious painful situations and affect 
were indirectly expressed in the ‘screen’ of the false memory. The screen memory 
appeared for the first time when the patient was five years old; it referred to 
a scene in her first year. The theme of the memory underwent secondary 
elaboration. At puberty the patient pretended to be asleep while her younger 
brother touched her. This scarcely disguised cedipal activity, together with her 
mother’s last pregnancy and the patient's becoming engaged, caused the screen 
memory to lose its effectiveness. The patient was unable to handle these new 
excitations. Her unresolved eedipal conflict seems to have been the chief reason 
for her abandoning her defense mechanisms and developing symptoms. These 
symptoms were of three sorts: 1, magical gestures, mannerisms, propulsion of 
the arms, hysterical attacks, and an attack of fainting that occurred when she 
first had intercourse with her husband; 2, ‘expulsive’ symptoms, including 
vaginal discharge, vaginismus and frigidity, nausea, vomiting, and attacks of 
coughing with sputum; 3, mixed introjective and projective symptoms, including 
hallucinations in which she immobilized an incorporated object and then tried 
to get rid of it,—for example, she felt pins in her throat and strained to get them 
‘in or out’. Apparently she wished to incorporate the desired object (penis or 
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breast) but immediately wished to expel it as dangerous and harmful (semen or 
poison). Her fantasies were intensely sadistic. These mechanisms of defense 
she repeated in treatment, which she experienced as an incestuous coitus; the 
interpretations were taken as if they were poisonous semen. 


Brief Communications. Pp. 372-380. 


An Analytic Session with a Schizophrenic Patient. Gina Gioia and David Lib- 
erman. 


One analytic session with a schizophrenic patient is described. This patient 
had tried to strangle his mother and had accidentally killed a maid by shooting 
her. To express his rebellious and sadistic fantasies against his analyst, a 
woman, he made use of all the mechanisms of the primary process. His speech 
became elliptical, confused, and rambling, characteristics that serve to cover the 
displacement, representation by the opposite, and other mechanisms found in 
the manifest content of a dream, The dynamic importance of the transference 
relationship is also discussed, 


The Psychoanalytic Clinic in London. Fidias R. Cesio. 


The functioning of this clinic is described. It was the third such clinic to 
be created, Preceded only by the Polyclinic (Berlin, 1920) and the Psychoanalytic 
Clinic (Vienna, i922). The London clinic has existed since 1926 and trains 
physicians and lay persons. It has facilities for treatment of adults and, since 
4929, of children. It has remained an independent group, avoiding ‘national- 
ization’, and has remained a branch of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, 


Some Meanings of Ornamentation and of if i rt 
it oun SO aA ‘an the Genesis of Plastic Art. 


This article was included by Robert Lindner in his book, Explorations in 


; 4 : conscious meanings of symbolisms 
Ry a clothing, architecture, and ornament in general. He uses anthro- 
He ce aoa clinical material in an erudite but facile way. The genital mean- 

Bs ‘ch symbolism, and its ‘ransformation and ‘sublimation’ are illustrated 


z temples, and religious 
ows this transformation through Egyptian, Greek, 
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Asthma, Abandonment, and Birth Trauma. Jose Luis Gonzalez. Pp. 422-432. 


This is a fragment from the psychoanalysis of a patient who suffered from 
asthma from the seventh month of pregnancy until, six months later, she re- 
covered when the infantile cedipal situation and her unconscious fantasies about 
it were uncovered in treatment. She feared being left alone with her mother 
because of strong ambivalence, rebelliousness, guilt, and masochistic submission, 
and this fear made her repress her mourning at the death of her father. Her 
husband was also being analyzed. He offered interpretations to his wife, and of 
these interpretations Gonzalez says, ‘Any interpretation made outside the ana- 
lytic situation will be experienced as an aggression, for it is not supported by 
the unlimited tolerance experienced in the psychoanalytic treatment’. 

The patient had suffered frequent asthmatic attacks until she was six years 
old, These attacks were her somatic expression of the excitement at the primal 
scene and represented the patient’s sadistic concept of her parents’ coitus. When 
she was six the family moved to a house in which the patient could for the first 
time have a room of her own; her bronchial asthma then disappeared. Although 
the asthma disappeared during her analytic treatment, the patient developed 
‘chronic bronchitis’ once again. 


Reaction to an Incomplete Interpretation in the Analysis of a Psychotic Child. 
Diego Garcia Reinoso. Pp. 433-438. 


A ten-year-old severely disturbed schizophrenic boy reacted to an incomplete 
interpretation by showing a change in the object of his aggression. In response 
to previous interpretations, the patient had destroyed crayons or toys by chewing 
or breaking them. When the incomplete interpretation was made, the boy went 
to the toilet, urinated in the sink, mixed the urine with soap, drank of it, and 
then spat it out, attacking the analyst. The analyst who had been attacked 
before by the patient, this time became annoyed and counterattacked. The 
author feels that his anger and the patient's behavior could have been avoided 
if his interpretation had included the meaning of the patient’s previous be- 
havior and had expressed the patient's feeling of abandonment and basic de- 
pression. ‘My two previous interpretations calmed the patient's persecutory 
and depressive anxieties, and he was therefore able to attack again . . . he broke 
a toy ... but in doing so his guilt over his sadistic impulses against mother's 
abdomen and against his sister overwhelmed him. . - . My incomplete interpreta- 
tion did not calm his anxieties and he therefore violently projected inside of 
me his urine filled with all the hostile contents and the destroyed parts of the 
object.’ The author concludes that ‘... the usefulness of a complete interpreta- 
tion, especially in such disturbed cases, is precisely that it is accepted as a substi- 
tute for a good libidinal object, a good breast, which will permit a synthesis of 
the ego and protect against threatened collapse of the ego’. 


GABRIEL DE LA VEGA 


NOTES 


All those who are Planning to attend Tue NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC CONGRESS in Geneva (July 24-28, 1955) are urged to register and make 
their travel and hotel arrangements at the earliest possible moment, if they have 
not yet done so. Dr. Ruth S, Eissler, Secretary of the International Psychoana- 
lytic Association, draws attention to the fact that in view of other international 
conferences which will be held in the summer of 1955 in Geneva, hotel accom- 
modations will be scarce and extremely difficult to obtain at a late date. Registra- 
tion forms and the fee for the Congress should be sent to Dr. Raymond de 
Saussure, The Congress Administrative Committee, Tertasse 2, Geneva, Swit- 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


April 13, 1954. RECONSTRUCTION OF A TRAUMATIC CHILDHOOD EVENT IN A CASE OF 
DEREALIZATION. Victor H. Rosen, M.D, 


A twenty-seven-year-old Professional man, whose main complaint was a feeling 
of unreality, Struggled with suicidal thoughts and had many bizarre somatic 


whom he had sexual relations would be fo: 
would be unable to Provide an alibi, 
to depressions, The patient accused 
father tried to dominate the patient 


His mother was an unstable woman subject 
her of incestuous feelings toward him. The 
by financial pressure, 


Patient was three, and Which had been treated by the family as a ‘bad dream’ 
whenever he mentioned it, 
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This emphasizes the importance of the traumatic event in the formation of 
neurotic symptoms. In this case repression obviously failed and the patient was 
constantly threatened with being overwhelmed by the associative affects. Dr. 
Rosen feels that denial of the reality of the event interfered with the repressive 
process, and identification with the hanging mother thus became the main 
mechanism. The derealization resulted from the fact that the traumatic event 
occurred at an age when reality and fantasy were not sufficiently well differ- 
entiated, the process in addition being complicated by the parental denial of the 
event. It is concluded that in derealization the actuality of the reconstructed 
event is of great importance. 


In the discussion Dr. Bak brought out the importance of the patient's identifi- 
cation with the sadistic father in producing the derealization. He also discussed 
the psychopathology of this phenomenon in terms of deneutralization where the 
defense against the aggressive drive fails. He also pointed out the similarity 
of the loss of the fiancée which precipitated the onset of symptoms and the loss 
of a beloved nurse which followed the mother's suicidal attempt. Dr. Jacobson 
cited a case of a seven-year-old boy in analysis who had an acute sadistic outburst 
upon watching his mother’s heart attack. The anxiety, crying, and sobbing 
occurred later. She thinks that the sight of injury to an object with which the 
patient has a primitive narcissistic identification provokes sadistic impulses that 
in turn lead to primitive masochistic identification followed by an impulse to 
eliminate the incorporated injured body parts. This is accomplished by the 
mechanism of denial. Dr. Loewenstein expressed doubts about the validity of 
‘phase specificity’ of ego development from such a trauma with symptoms occur- 
ring so much later. He emphasized the role of subsequent events and the develop- 
ment of the superego. Dr. Arlow quoted a case in which the childhood experience 
nuclear to the derealization was not real but a fantasy. 

HENRY F. MARASSE 


June 22, 1954. LIBIDINAL PHASES AND ‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLAY. Lili Peller. 
Mrs. Peller feels that in the psychological study of play there is the possibility 


for considerable mutual sharing and elaborating of experiences between the 
fields of academic psychology and psychoanalysis. Aside from Freud’s original 
contributions in a variety of places to the psychoanalytic principles of play and 
Waelder’s amplification of Freud’s theory, there has been no consistent organized 
psychoanalytic theory of the structure of play. Play is defined as the mastering 
of anxiety aroused equally by the external exigencies of reality and the internal 
pressures arising from instinctual tensions. Play can be described and char- 
acterized on the basis of the libidinal phases in which it appears, and its general 
purposes, or its secondary gain, have to do with the development of mastery and 
the transformation of passive endurance into active mastery: Childhood play 
has three characteristic phases: precedipal, cedipal, and latency. There 3s also a 
‘preplay’ period in the very early stages of infancy. Precedipal play is character- 
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ized by its stereotypy. It appears to have one central idea for the conquering 
of anxiety and is likely to bore the adult, dipal play is characterized by a 
much richer acting out of complex fantasies in which stories and plots can be 


game stage is characterized by the ascendancy of a formal structure to the play 
itself and the strictness of the rules which surround it. Latency games are also 


tion for the object. In its earliest beginnings, Play is by definition activity and 
identification, and aims at substituting for the adult. This must be differentiated 


‘I am playing’ seems to arise and 


VICTOR H. ROSEN 


Ts 
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November 16, 1954. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF PREGENITAL CHARACTER 
pisorDER. Isidor Silbermann, M.D. 


The similarities in structure and function of two types of character disorder 
and their infantile prototypes, described in the literature as the autistic psychotic 
child and the symbiotic psychotic child, are described. Quoting Hartmann on 
the hereditary transmission of the autonomous part of the ego, the constituent 
factors—sense of perception, primordial memory, quality of primitive differentia- 
tion and synthesis, function of self-preservation, inhibitory function serving 
postponement of discharge, motoric and sensoric function, and the basic function 
of neutralization—are defined. Neutralized drives do not appear as identical 
neutral energies but retain specific propensities. In the ego, neutralized libido 
appears as the organizing force, as the synthesizing power in its various forms 
and as the energy responsible for the secondary process. Neutralized aggression 
travels in the direction of differentiation, abstraction, censorship, inhibitory 
function, defenses. The consequences of distorted ego functioning are multiple. 
The relationship of the infant and neonate to the mother is briefly reviewed. 
From unity with the mother the child slowly proceeds to the establishment of 
an ego. Symbiosis is an expression of the eros, but with advancing years it 
slowly recedes when aggressive drives gain priority. The mother-child bond 
can be pathological for such various reasons as inherent structural defects of the 
ego, a psychopathological mother, or other environmental damages. After dis- 
cussing the autistic psychotic child (Kanner) and the symbiotic psychotic child 
(Mahler), Dr. Silbermann described two analogous types of adult patients en- 
countered in psychoanalysis. Common characteristics of both types include 
anxiety attacks, phobias, bisexual conflicts, depressions, and marked ambivalence. 
They are cognizant of their brittle, fragile relationships and their partly longing, 
partly hostile attitudes. They are also aware of their sexual disturbances which 
may appear as tendencies toward perversions, homosexual inclinations, sadistic 
and masochistic desires, impotency, etc. Although frequently successful in their 
occupations they suffer from disturbances of thinking, especially their inability 
to advance from the concrete to the abstract, from the personal to the general. 
There are no specific abnormalities of ideational content. These patients can 
be divided into two groups, and because they resemble the two infantile psychotic 
types they may be described as pregenital character disorders with autistic 
tendencies or pregenital character disorders with symbiotic tendencies. A patient 
of the first type, one with autistic tendencies, entered analysis because of depres- 
sion, inability to concentrate or form attachments. The other case, manifesting 
symbiotic tendencies, seemed to have a fixation to his mother by an elastic chain 
which permitted him a certain freedom and conversely caused him panic when- 
ever he attempted to go beyond its confines, Dr. Silbermann presented a vivid 
description of both patients and a comparison of their symptomatology, dynamics, 
and pathology. He then postulated that the infantile psychotic child, being 
constitutionally damaged, does not possess the means of creating @ functioning 
ego, whereas the child with a pregenital character disorder, being equipped 
merely with an immature and delayed ego nucleus, will, in an unfavorable 
environment, develop an immature, incompetent ego. Schematically expressed, 
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in the latter instance if the mother's Personality plays into the hands of the 
aggressive drives, an autistic character results, or conversely a symbiotic character 
results if the libidinal forces are favored. If the mother’s aggressions are added — 
to the patient's, the Precarious balance will tend toward the aggressive autistic 
Position; if she adds her own clinging symbiotic tendencies, a symbiotic distor- ~ 
tion will result, 


In his discussion Dr. Ernst Kris noted the wealth of theoretical and clinical 
material in the presentation. From a theoretical point of view the idea of 


theoretical questions. From a clinical approach the many influences of the 
mother which decide the choice and direction of the predominant symp- 
tomatology furnish a vast area for further study. Dr. Mahler described similar 
clinical problems in children and noted a trend toward similar conclusions in 
recent papers, Earliest Telationships between child and mother are receiving 
constantly increasing attention, Dr. Neubauer, noting the importance of the 
autistic and symbiotic features, believed it equally necessary to add a careful 
understanding of the developmental experience and to combine it with our tested 
knowledge of libidinal organizations, 


HARRY JOSEPH 
TL 


On January 15) 1855, SAINT ELIZABETHS Hosritat, in Washington, D. C., admitted 
its first patients, This Year it celebrates its cent 


Hospital has had but five superin- 
Superintendent, Dr. Winfred Overholser. All five 
American Psychiatric Association. Throughout its 
pected both in this country and abroad 
highest repute. Never identified with any 
it has been proud of its eclectic approach to 
It has trained thousands of psychiatrists, 
social workers, ministers, occupational thera- 
treatment of the mentally ill. 
een noted for its pioneering 
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efforts in establishing neuropathology and clinical psychology departments. It 
was the first hospital in the Americas to use the malaria treatment for paresis. 
Its late Superintendent, Dr. William A. White, was one of the few American 
psychiatrists to give early support to the then new psychoanalysis of Freud. 
With Smith Ely Jelliffe he founded (in 1913) the first psychoanalytic journal in 
America. Dr. Edward J. Kempf, of the staff of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, was 
probably the first American psychiatrist to treat schizophrenia in an American 
hospital by the psychoanalytic technique. His early book on psychopathology 
was one of the first in America to present a psychopathology that was psychologic 
in its premises. The late Harry Stack Sullivan carried out his earliest work in 
psychiatry at Saint Elizabeths. Several of Korzybski’s early studies in semantics 
were conducted here. The several superintendents, notably Drs. White and 
Overholser, as well as a number of members of the staff (Bernard Glueck, John 
Lind, Ben Karpman), have enjoyed outstanding reputations as forensic psychia- 
trists. Shortly after the Russo-Japanese War, military psychiatry was introduced 
to this country at Saint Elizabeths Hospital and, during the past forty years, there 
has been a close liaison between the psychiatric division of the military medical 
services and the Hospital. In World War II, hundreds of medical officers, nurses, 
corpsmen, and Red Cross workers received their psychiatric orientation here. 
Psychodrama was first adopted for use in a public mental hospital at Saint 
Elizabeths and the arts, including music and the dance, have been developed 
here as valuable therapeutic tools. The only public mental hospital in America 
which offers an A.M.A. approved general internship is Saint Elizabeths. The 
annals of this Hospital, the only one of its kind in America, proudly record a 
hundred years of Progress in American Psychiatry. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


Dr. Bertram D. Lewin quotes me in This QUARTERLY, Volume XXIII, No. 4, 
p- 494, as quoting from Freud the statement, ‘. . . the wish to sleep is “bio- 
logical”’. Freud did not say, and I have not quoted him as saying that the 
problem of sleep is biological, but as saying that it is a physiological problem, 
Freud stated: ‘Ich hatte wenig Anlass mich mit dem Problem des Schlafes zu 
befassen, denn dies ist ein wesentlich physiologisches Problem . . /. (Die 
Traumdeutung. Gesammelte Werke, Vol. I-III. London: Imago Publishing 
Co., 1942, p. 6.) My quotation from Freud reads: ‘I have had little cause to 
concern myself with the problem of sleep, for this is essentially a physiological 
problem ...’. (Revival of Interest in the Dream. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1953, p. 108.) The misquotation is an important one inas- 
much as it vitiates Dr. Lewin’s subsequent argument. 


ROBERT FLIESS, M.D. (NEW YORK) 
The review of Jean-Paul Sartre’s Existential Psychology (This uarterty, Volume 
XXIV, No. 1, 1955, p- 137) - - - does an injustice to readers who may . . « think 


ious Philosophical intellect, engaging problems 


which are deeply rooted in the history of Philosophy . . . [as your reviewer states, 


MAURICE NATANSON, UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS NEED 
TO BE AN ONLY CHILD 


BY MAY E, ROMM, M.D. (BEVERLY HILLS) 


Each human being has incorporated within his personality, 
among other vestiges of infantile phases of development, un- 
sublimated oral trends. The emotional maturity of the adult 
rests to a great extent on this quantitative fulcrum. From birth, 
until the infant reaches the stage of object relationship, orality 
and feelings of omnipotence are dominant. The subsequent 
fate of these drives depends on their innate strength and the 
environmental vicissitudes encountered in infancy and child- 
hood. The reaction of the individual to frustrations associated 
with normal traumatic experiences will be influenced by the 
primary development during infancy. Psychoanalysts will 
readily accept the hypothesis that everybody unconsciously 
wants to be an only child. Failing in this, the wish is to be the 
favorite child. As these strivings are universal, the reasons why 
they cause severe psychopathology in some individuals merits 
investigation. 

In the relatively normal person, who has succeeded in suffi- 
ciently resolving the early oral dependency and who has given 
up most of the need to control the environment by magical 
means, the greater part of the unconscious need to be an only 
child is sublimated in various realistic measures of acquiring 
self-esteem by winning the esteem of his fellow men. Whether 
it is in the acquisition of wealth, or in making a scientific con- 
tribution, or in the gratification of being a good citizen or an 
adequate parent, the aim is to contribute to others and in this 
way to gain prestige. In the infant's intense desire to have the 
mother’s exclusive love and attention, every conceivable means, 
both fair and foul, available to the child is used in the hope of 
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obtaining this goal. When development is relatively unco 
plicated, the frantic need to possess the libidinal object 


The means utilized to perpetuate the unconscious need to 


be an only:child include, among others, 1, denial that there are 
other children in the family by constantly demanding attention 
from the parents; 2, the fantasy of being an adopted child 
whose real Parents will come and claim it as their only child; 
8» Choosing an older sibling as the parent, and thereby being 
the only child of this parent surrogate; 4, accepting a sibling 
as one’s own child and in this way Temoving it from the par- 
€nts; also through identification with this sibling creating an 
only child fantasy; », being a parent to one child and through 
identification with it being an only child; 6, substituting a 
mate or a friend as a parent surrogate and, on this basis, being 
the only child of that person, 


The greater the exclusive need to incorporate orally the 


itth and when put to the breast 
‘taumatized the mother’s nipples. 
amazed when he discovered that when 
this child consumed six to eight ounces 
1 Freud: Three Contributions on 


the Th i : Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Go. ('* Reon) of Sexuality. New York 


+» 1980, p. 28, 


ar. 8 
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of milk at a feeding. This inordinate appetite had continued. 
There is no doubt that the mother, who was slender to the 
point of being puny, the grandmother, and others who lived 
with the family greatly influenced this girl’s bulimia. We 
cannot however ignore the possibility that this patient was 
born with an exaggerated oral craving. I have also seen sev- 
eral full-term infants, normally delivered and of average size 
and weight, whose orality was at such a low ebb that it took 
heroic means to keep them alive with artificial feeding until 
their suckling reflexes became sufficiently established. “These 
instances are cited to point to the possibility that several of 
the clinical cases presented may represent exaggerated oral 
drives at birth, followed by environmental experiences falling 
on soil only too fertile for producing psychopathology. 


CASE | 


A married woman, mother of one child, attractive, exception- 
ally intelligent and creative, sought treatment because she had 
had periodic explosive emotional outbursts, lasting as a rule 
several days to a week, over a period of almost two decades. 
During these attacks she developed intense spasms of the throat, 
anorexia, constipation, and convulsive twitchings. She was 
at such times out of touch with reality, tore off her clothes, and 
exhibited herself, She refused food except small amounts of 
liquid which she would accept only from her husband by spoon- 
feeding. During these episodes she lost from ten to fifteen 
pounds in weight. The remission was sudden with almost com- 
plete amnesia for the event. She regained her weight in a few 
days during which she ate ravenously. ‘ 
She was the oldest of three children, not quite three years 
old when her first brother was born. When her mother 
brought the baby from the hospital, the patient recalled that 
she tugged frantically at the skirts of each woman who came 
into the house, asking repeatedly, ‘Who will be my Mama 
now?’. She described a distinct feeling of loss and of being 
lost. She asserted that her- prevalent antagonism toward her 
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mother started with the birth of this brother. She could not 
reconcile herself to the idea of sharing her mother with her 
brother. At that time, she changed from a happy, healthy 
child into a moody creature with an erratic appetite. She alter- 
nated between gorging herself with food, with the feeling that 
she could not satiate her hunger, and periods of anorexia when 
food would repel her and she could not swallow a mouthful 
without retching. This became her eating pattern for the 
rest of her life. She would gain or lose ten pounds in a period 
of several days. When she was twelve years old and was men- 
struating, her mother gave birth to another brother. The 
patient took care of him as if he were her own, played with 
him, nursed him when he was ill, saved her money to buy him 
apparel and toys, and when she was older, financed his educa- 
tion at considerable deprivation to herself, Her emotional 


, and consistently clinging to the magical 


K 
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on others, she attempted to decrease the anxiety associated with 
her insatiable demands. She hoped that psychotherapy for 
others would so remake those from whom she wanted love 
that they would be able to gratify her needs. 

Her dreams were predominantly oral and magical. In them, 
she was being fed quantities of food, sometimes good and 
sometimes decayed. In other dreams she had the power to 
fly and to manipulate the environment by magic. Occasion- 
ally she dreamed she was being tortured and destroyed. When 
the analyst represented her mother, she became very suspicious 
and feared that the analyst was plotting to control both her 
actions and her thoughts. She dreamed repeatedly that she 
came to her analytic hour to find that the analyst was busy with 
other patients; or that the analyst had invited her to her home 
and when she arrived was busy with her own relatives and 
rejected the patient completely. 

During about five months of therapy, she again made half- 
hearted gestures of suicide and had several psychotic episodes. 
It became apparent that ordinary frustrations represented to 
her extreme rejections and the pain that she suffered when this 
occurred equated the reactivation of her infantile suffering 
when she lost her status as an only child. She had a compulsive 
need to take care of people, provided it was on her own terms. 
She could not give up her need to control her environment, 
and it became clear that her security rested on her magical 
omnipotent hopes. She was convinced that her husband’s work, 
his very life, and her child’s well-being and future depended 
on her ability to manipulate their lives. 

During a period of quiescence, while discussing her trau- 
matic experience of being threatened by the birth of her first 
sibling, she said, ‘I not only wanted to be my parents’ only 
child, I want to be my husband’s only child and have him as 
my only child. I also want to be the only child of my daughter.’ 
While she seemed to gain insight, the pathology was so deeply 
ingrained that a frank psychosis or a possible suicide could 
not be eliminated as a possibility if the environment became 
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threatening to her. Both the referring physician and the hus- 
band were informed of these prognostic dangers. The aim 
and hope of the analyst was that with continued therapy this 
patient’s ego could acquire sufficient strength to enable her 
to give up some of her cannibalistic drives and her need to 
acquire her goals through omnipotent fantasies. Because of real- 
istic factors, the therapy had to be interrupted several months. 
During this period the patient became depressed, lost a great 
deal of weight, and her compulsive need to be constantly re- 
assured became so intense and demanding that it was impos- 
sible to meet it. When her husband, goaded by’ her jealousy 
and her persistent and compulsive questioning as to whether 
he loved her better than anyone in the world, admitted that 
he could not love her when she tortured him, she left the 
Toom saying that she would ‘fix’ him so that he could not love 
himself or anyone else. An hour later she was found dead, 
having poisoned herself, After taking the lethal dose, she 


crammed ‘herself into a small trunk, assuming the fcetal 
Position, 


CASE II 


A woman in her twenties had intense rivalry with her brother, 
several years her senior, 
and was the financial 


Out a rivalry with men, 
of life fulfilment, She 
her parents loved her br 
frustrations became so 


She yelled, Screamed, and swore: she was manneristic, grimaced, 
postured, was combative 


» and incontinent, She resorted to 
baby talk, gurgled, mumbled, and insisted 0 


tion. She frequently gritt 
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fused to eat, and had to be tube fed. She developed a hyper- 
pyrexia to one hundred and five degrees, and it was only 
through heroic measures that her life was saved. At the height 
of her psychosis, she manually extracted five of her teeth. 
After her acute psychotic episode, intensive psychoanalytic 
therapy was instituted. She is making consistent progress and 
the prognosis, though guarded, seems to be good at present. 
The dynamics in her case disclosed an exaggerated oral drive 
with the need to possess, swallow, and incorporate the libidi- 
nized object. There can be little doubt that the removal of 
her teeth during her psychosis was a defense against her canni- 
balistic oral drives. Interestingly enough, her reaction to 
intake of food is highly erotized. She frequently gains a great 
deal of weight in a short period and loses it just as rapidly. 


CASE Il 


A successful professional man of thirty-three sought relief from 
overwhelmingly severe compulsive, obsessive traits of long 
standing. He was becoming incapacitated by ‘doing and un- 
doing’, ‘thinking and unthinking’ to the point of exhaustion. 
He suffered from periodic depressions during which he con- 
templated suicide. His work began to suffer, and his relation- 
ship with his family and friends became stilted and unsatis- 
factory. The first born, with a younger brother, he was the 
‘apple of his mother’s eye’. For two and a half years he was 
the only child, overindulged by his mother who put great 
Stress on his good looks, his intelligence, and his precocity. 
As far as he was concerned the world revolved about him. His 
mother, who had five sisters and no brothers, and his aunts 
constantly caressed him and would say that they loved him so 
much they could eat him up. He unconsciously began to 
swallow those about him in order to possess and control them. 
His mother attached great importance to what he ate and what 
he excreted. When he was three years old, his brother, six 
months of age, was critically ill and the patient was sent out 
of the house to play by himself. He recalled a feeling of ela- 
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tion. He connected it with not having seen his baby brother 
for a number of days. What he did not see did not exist. He 
believed that through his wish the brother had disappeared 
and that he was again the only child. His fear that he might 
commit a crime, which plagued him all his life, was connected 
with this episode. His magical thinking, which equated a wish 
with a deed, kept him in a constant State of anxiety. If through 
magical thinking he could murder as he wished to murder his 
brother, it took magical thinking to obviate the possibility of 
such an act. One of his most distressing symptoms was the 
fear that he would swallow when he had an unacceptable hos- 
tile or sexual thought. To him this carried the connotation 
that he might be tempted to commit a criminal act of murder 


or of rape for which he would be punished by being put to 
death. 


or murder someone’, As a reaction to such inner fears, his 


» Punitive policeman. Since 
Pleasure for him equated Telaxation with the loosening of the 


» judgment, and action, therefore fear, tension, 
es er Safeguards against the pos- 
sibility of committing a criminal act. As his insight deepened 


‘T hope you Tealize, Doctor, 


religion. That means that you 
emperor and being God.’ 

He disclosed that 
anticipation of being j 


to possess completely, symbolical} A 
brought about the reacti Y to swallow the woman, 
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acted these wishes. They also acted as a deterrent to associations 
with girls. 

In the beginning of the analysis, his dreams were predomi- 
nantly about the intake of food. Good food and poisonous 
food were regressive substitutes equated with promiscuous sex 
and forbidden incestuous sex. Because he thought that one 
of his female employees, who asked for a leave of absence be- 
cause of pregnancy, might have a miscarriage, he dreamed that 
he ate eggs, developed severe cramps, and had an involuntary 
large bowel movement with the feeling in the dream that he 
had given birth. As he resented this woman’s leaving him in 
order to have a child, he hoped that she would miscarry. What 
he wished produced in him the fear that he had killed the 
child in her. Identified with her, he became orally impreg- 
nated and had the miscarriage. Orality and sexuality were 
unconsciously synonymous to him, and magical means had to 
be used to avoid acting out his cannibalistic erotogenic drives. 


CASE IV 

A man in his forties was referred by his internist because of 
an acute peptic ulcer. He was the oldest child of his mother, 
the father having had a child by a previous marriage. His 
attachment to his mother was intense. Early in childhood he 
felt that he could not expect sufficient love from his father 
because the latter could give him only partial love because of 
the older child. A younger brother was born when the patient 
was nine years old. Consciously, he accepted this brother gra- 
ciously. His unconscious rebellion took the form of insisting 
on working after school. He became the wage earner, took 
over in fantasy the responsibility for the sibling, and became 
his brother’s parent; in this illusory fashion he remained his 
mother’s only son. ‘This paternal protective attitude toward 
his brother remained until the patient came to therapy. 

His dreams were almost exclusively about the breast and 
food. In a dream he was examining a woman's breasts which 
were very small; he told her to go to a meat factory. He real- 
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ized in the dream he had made a mistake and corrected himself 
by saying, ‘I meant a breast factory. I said meat instead of 
breast because I like the white meat of the breast of chicken,’ 


decide that his Sweetheart did not offer him enough compen- 
sation for his emotional investment. He would develop ab- 
dominal pain, and become irritable to the point where his 


CASE Vv 
A woman in her late thirties had Severe gastrointestinal symp- 
toms. She had frequent attacks of nausea, indigestion and 
8eneral abdominal distress. She was the youngest of five chil- 
dren. She had always felt that her oldest brother, ten years 


brother’s only child. When, during 
ith the fact that this brother’s 
she developed a 8astrointestinal dis- 
d Not give him Up, she became ill. 


th 
anes 
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she was the only child. Her antagonism toward her mother, 
who had betrayed her by having children before she was born, 
created in her a helpless rage. She could not turn to her father 
who favored the oldest brother and she began frantically to 
search for a father surrogate after her disappointment in her 
brother. Her love objects were older men who could never 
satisfy her sexually. Her concept of an ideal mate was an older 
man who was crippled and whom she could nurse and support. 
She felt that through her love, she could both heal him and 
control him; that he would be so grateful to her that she would 
be his only object of affection. 


SUMMARY 


While there were many other dynamic factors which played 
important roles in forming the psychopathology in the cases 
presented, the unconscious need to be an only child was dem- 
onstrated by each patient repeatedly and consistently both in 
dreams and in free association. In order to gratify this uncon- 
scious obsessive need, oral incorporative mechanisms and 
omnipotent thinking were used by these patients in their futile 
attempts to obtain this unrealistic goal. They all reacted with 
intense feelings of guilt toward their cannibalistic and omnipo- 
tent drives. 

Chronic underlying depressions were present in all of these 
patients. Fenichel stated: ‘A person who is fixated on the state 
where his self-esteem is regulated by external supplies or a 
person whose guilt feelings motivate him to regress to this 
State vitally needs these supplies. He goes through this world 
in a condition of perpetual greediness. If his narcissistic needs 
are not satisfied, his self-esteem diminishes to a danger point. 
. .. Without giving any consideration to the feelings of their 
fellow men they demand of them an understanding of their 
own feelings.’ 2 


?¥Fenichel, Otto: The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1945, Pp. 387. 
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While all these patients were abundantly supplied with in- 


occurred; 3, their biolo: ical endowment which must have 


Played some role in their hypersensitivity to their life 
experiences, 
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THE CHOICE OF LANGUAGE 
IN POLYGLOT PSYCHOANALYSIS 


BY E, EDUARDO KRAPF, M.D. (BUENOS AIRES) 


‘Talking’, says Fenichel, ‘is the very instrument of psycho- 
analysis’ (4). But it is a mistake to consider only what the 
patient says and not how he says it; the form of linguistic ex- 
pression is just as worthy of psychoanalytic research as its 
content. 

According to Richard Sterba (rz), ‘Language expresses men- 
tal contents in a threefold way. First, it is used to express 
conscious contents which the ego wants to communicate, that 
is, it expresses what a person wants to say. Second, it expresses 
unconscious contents through the conscious expression as 
mediator. It is this layer of contents in the verbal expressions 
of the patient which we try to interpret when we observe the 
sequence of thoughts, the concatenation of associations in the 
patient’s productions, the peculiarities of verbal choice, and 
the slips of the tongue. Third, we find that the peculiarities 
of pronunciation of language and the mannerisms of speech 
serve in their own way as manifestations of unconscious con- 
tents apart from the contents of the verbal expressions in their 
obvious and in their hidden meaning.’ 

Psychoanalytic studies of the forms of linguistic expression 
have been mainly concerned with the (predominantly motoric) 
disorders of articulation. A number of workers have studied 
the problem of stuttering; Fenichel (4) reviews this literature 
up to 1945. Stengel (ro) and Edith Buxbaum (z) investigated 
the psychopathology of the ‘foreign accent’ in persons who had 
acquired a second language. An especially interesting contri- 
bution to the psychoanalysis of speech motility came from the 
‘character analysis’ of Wilhelm Reich (9), particularly in his 
well-known paper on the technique of interpretation and the 
analysis of resistances. 
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In Sterba’s second category there is implied another charac- 
teristic of the form of speech. Certainly the ‘peculiarities of 
verbal choice’ belong to the ‘how’ of talking, as clearly appears 
in every reference to problems of vocabulary in Psychoanalytic 
literature. Such references deal predominantly with the use 


instance, Devereux [2]) have discussed the Problem of sexual 
terminology in Psychoanalytic treatment. There is, however, 


semantic function, The trouble is only that, for obvious rea- 
Sons, it is not easy to find appropriate material for the psycho- 
analytic study of this question. 


sands who are emigrés 
accessible. We find reference to it and to ¢ 
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an accomplishment of the ego. To investigate speech difficul- 
ties from a psychoanalytic point of view means investigating the 
different emotional influences to which the ego is subjected. 
These influences vary in different personalities’ (zo). This is 
certainly true, but we must ask what influences are at work. 
Stengel points out that there may be significant differences 
between people who learn a new language because they have 
to and those who do so because they wish to. Doubtless there 
are other differences too, as between persons who live in sur- 
roundings, for example, that encourage multilinguality and 
those who do not. In order to study the unconscious meaning 
of choice of language, one must study many persons, including 
bilinguals or polyglots of many different types. 

I have had rather unusual opportunities for such a study. 
I am myself multilingual,? and have practiced psychoanalysis 
in the Argentine where polyglots of different types are very 
common. In that country, although Spanish-speaking natives 
of course predominate, there is no rigid pattern of idiomatic 
preference. Almost everyone speaks the national tongue in his 
everyday life; but not only is it possible for immigrants—and 
even second generation Argentines—to continue using their 
forefathers’ language without being ostracized as alien, queer, 
or disloyal, but also the cultural value of a second or third lan- © 
guage is so keenly felt by the average native that many Spanish- 
speaking parents hire English, French, or German nursemaids, 
or send their children to one of the many foreign schools so 
that they may acquire complete fluency in an alien tongue. 
In Buenos Aires there are dozens of bookshops and hundreds 
of newsstands where reading matter in at least five languages 
is readily obtainable, and cosmopolitan tolerance permits con- 
versation in French or English even among natives of Spanish 
or Italian origin. Passing from one language to another during 
Psychoanalysis is in that country therefore often a mere matter 


21 am able to psychoanalyze in Spanish, English, German and French and 
have a working knowledge of Italian and Portuguese. 
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of choice—I do not say ‘free’ choice because this paper will 
show to what extent it is, in fact, unconsciously determined. 


CASE | 


A forty-eight-year-old business executive was psychoanalyzed 
because of voyeurism. Of English origin, he had lived in 


The voyeurism Proved to be closely related to strongly re- 
Pressed exhibitionism, and this in turn was rooted in severe 
Castration anxiety. The patient intensely feared Castration by 
dominating Women—his wife and, more unconsciously, his 


Pendence from his wife, He was however unable to accept 
any interpretation that included his relationship With his 


Urst of repressed childhood memories, re- 
to his cedipal Situation. He there- 


It Nee became evident that leaving England, his ‘mother 
country’, had been largely determine by his wis 


from the overwhelming influence of his mother t 
Motive played a Part in the Choice of his Poe 
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cluding his wife, and that his remarkable familiarity with 
Spanish (not at all common among Englishmen resident in 
Latin America) was strongly determined by his desire to sub- 
stitute for the menacing mother a more permissive figure. 

This patient literally ‘fled’ into Spanish to avoid his fear of 
castration by his mother. The spoken commands and prohibi- 
tions of his mother (the ‘auricular introjection’, which had 
largely contributed to the formation of the patient’s superego 
as Isakower has suggested, [8]) caused him to speak an English 
of predominantly Latin origin. He avoided the strongly 
‘Saxon’ vocabulary that British mothers and children ordi- 
narily use with each other and spoke in a curiously stilted and 
‘affected’ manner. This behavior changed in the course of 
his psychoanalysis to such an extent that the patient eventually 
became a popylar speaker at gatherings of the British com- 
munity. ‘This new activity gave him increasing satisfaction as 
his liberation from his castration anxiety allowed him to re- 
discover his tender feelings for his mother, his mother tongue, 
and his mother country. 

I have no doubt that the relationship with the mother is 
one of the strongest determinants of speech and therefore of 
choice of language. It is, however, far from being the only 
important factor. 


CASE II 
A business man of twenty-eight sought psychoanalysis because 
of sexual impotence. Born a Brazilian, he had gone to the 
Argentine at a very early age and had been educated in that 
country. He was, therefore, linguistically equally at home in 
Spanish and Portuguese. The psychoanalysis was carried out 
in Spanish. Early in the treatment it became evident that the 
patient had strong latent homosexual tendencies. His im- 
potence served to show passive submission to his father and 
thus to allay his anxiety. His sexual potency improved early 


8 Even while living in England, he had always preferred foreign, preferably 
Latin, women. 
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in the treatment, chiefly because of the transference, for I was 
to him a more permissive father. He remained, however, 
passive in most of his nonsexual activities, 

During this time he often went through periods ‘of ‘asso- 
ciative logorrhea’ during which he spoke in a grossly obscene 
and insulting manner of me and my family and other persons 
associated with me. These bursts of rapidly delivered invec- 
tive usually lasted five or ten minutes, after which the patient 
was tired and apologetic. He excused himself by saying that 
he intensely disliked these episodes and gave in to them only 
because I had told him to Say everything that occurred to him, 
He delivered these insults using many Portuguese terms—an 
unusual practice for him—and Sometimes spoke for minutes 
entirely in Portuguese. This was so striking that I began to 
make my rare comments during these times in the same lan- 
guage. Curiously enough my doing so almost always led to a 
quick termination of the episodes, a phenomenon I could not 
at that time understand, 

Tt later became evident that the outbursts of invective regu- 
larly occurred when the patient 


" came able to accept a friendly 
relationship with a permissi i 

c Ssive father without givin it the 
meaning of homosexual submission. o 


Much later the patient on, 
at being analyzed in Spanish 
at home, When I reminded hj 
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few times, and it frightened me terribly’. He did not, sur- 
prisingly, recall spontaneously in what situations I had done so. 


CASE Ill 

A twenty-eight-year-old woman, without occupation, came for 
analysis because she had been unable to find a suitable hus- 
band. She had always rejected the suitors who asked for her 
hand, although they might have been acceptable, and she fell 
in love with men who for such reasons as marital status, social 
position, or age were quite unsuitable. By this unhappy state 
of affairs she was deeply depressed. She was an Argentinean, 
but had had as a small child a German nanny and later an 
English education. Her German was deficient, but her English 
so good as to be a second language. 

The core of her neurosis was an intense cedipal fixation, 
warded off by a strong conscious opposition to her father, but 
at the same time satisfied by a strong unconscious identification 
with him. ‘The patient spontaneously began her analysis in 
English, a language her father does not speak. When I asked 
her why she did not speak Spanish, she explained that every- 
thing she had learned about psychoanalysis and psychological 
methods had been written in English and that therefore it 
seemed natural to her to carry on her own psychoanalysis in 
that language. It rapidly became evident, however, that she 
used English in order to keep her relationship with me purely 
intellectual and that she was mortally afraid of speaking with 
me about sex in Spanish. 

When this interpretation was made to her, she rejected it 
energetically and told me that she would prove me wrong by 
Speaking Spanish henceforth. This she did, with the result 
that the transference changed from one of polite detachment 
to an intense, mostly aggressive, emotion. The former pattern 
Teappeared occasionally when she tended to use German as a 
language of escape, and at times, when the cedipal situation 
became too close she resorted to English. When I confronted 
her with these facts she laughed and admitted that there might 
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be something to my interpretation because lately she had re- 
plied to a criticism from her father in English, forgetting that 
he could not understand her. 

The choice of language was determined for these patients 
by the demands of the Superego. The second patient would 
probably not have used Portuguese for invective had he known 
that I knew that language. But there is no doubt that the 
patient’s Opportunity freely to voice his infantile protest 
against the infantile temptation underlying his neurotic be- 
havior made the analysis progress rapidly. The third patient 
used English in order to defend her ego against her cedipal 
conflict. The less Strongly pregenital structure of her neurosis 
allowed a considerably less violent discharge of emotion in the 
transference than in the second case. It is clear, however, that 


The patient’s return to the first Jan 
however, always so helpful, 
right iia Saying that the 
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useful) transference phenomenon. The following case, which 
has special theoretical interest, is such an example. 


CASE IV 

A twenty-two-year-old woman came for consultation accom- 
panied by her mother. Of German Jewish parentage, the 
patient had come to the Argentine at the age of four (before 
the Nazi revolution) and thenceforth had had a completely 
bilingual education; at home she spoke German with her 
parents, Spanish with the servants and the children of the 
neighborhood, and at school she spoke both German and Span- 
ish. According to her rather oversolicitous mother, she had 
always been very quiet and docile. Since the menarche, how- 
ever, she had frequently suffered from premenstrual tension. 
A moderate obesity in puberty had disappeared with dieting 
enforced by the mother’s critical comments. Since the age of 
seventeen she had masturbated occasionally. She was married 
at twenty, but continued to live in close relationship with her 
parents. Her husband, also of German Jewish origin, entered 
her father’s firm, and her flat was in the same block as her 
parents’. Initiation of the matrimonial sexual relationship had 
not been difficult, although the patient admitted that she was 
not much interested in intercourse. Since her marriage she 
had shown an increasing unwillingness to eat and consequently 
suffered a rapid and serious loss of weight. Simultaneously she 
lost interest in housekeeping and cooking and had temper 
tantrums and crying spells. She became persistently consti- 
pated and did not menstruate during several months. As ordi- 
nary medical treatment gave no results, the mother finally 
insisted on consulting me and eventually prevailed upon the 
father to pay for the patient’s psychoanalysis. As the mother, 
who prefers speaking German, had been the first to come to 
me, the analysis of the daughter was begun in German. 

In the first sessions the patient spoke mostly about her food 
Preferences: she felt meat was not doing her any good, a vege- 
tarian diet was healthier, she preferred fruit to everything else. 
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She accused her mother of forcing her to eat unhealthy food 
and of meddling in her private affairs. Paradoxically, she also 
complained that her mother did not visit her, and that she 
had to go to her house in order to have a ‘little chat’. As the 
patient protested at the same time against the treatment— 
particularly against having to talk while I remained silent and 
against having to visit me instead of my coming to her—I 
pointed out that apparently she wanted to be fed and not to 
be fed at the same time. She called this interpretation absurd, 
and although she unwittingly confirmed it by adding in the 
same session that ‘coming here is like having to take poison’, 
she could not cease to express her scornful protest against 
my ‘ridiculous theories’, 

In the following weeks the treatment became a nightmare. 
The patient regularly arrived late or not at all. When she 
made an appearance, she remained completely silent for as long 
as twenty minutes. At other times she behaved as if she were 
deaf, requiring several repetitions of every word I uttered. 
Whenever she spoke she limited herself almost entirely to 
critical remarks about my behavior; when I was silent, she ac- 
cused me of being cross; when I said something, she accused 
me of shouting at her. 

Taking this to be the reaction against a correct but too early 
interpretation, I resigned myself to making no interpretation 
of her resistances. I tried, however, to make clear that I was 
very sorry not to be able to help her as much as I wished, and 
explained that my interest in her cure had nothing to do with 
any interest she might Suppose me to have in her mother, with 
whom I would under no circumstances form a common front 
against her. After a few weeks she began speaking more and 
more about her father and her husband, criticizing their in- 
difference and lack of understanding. She once complained 
tather eloquently about her husband’s insufficient command of 
Spanish, her desire to talk Spanish at home, and her hope that 
after a while he would improve his familiarity with that 
language. 
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I felt tempted to interpret these remarks as referring to me, 
but decided in view of my earlier experience with an interpre- 
tation of the transference not to do so, but simply to continue 
the treatment in Spanish. The effect of this change on the 
patient was striking. She now talked far more freely and 
brought out for the first time many important childhood 
memories: a very frightening tonsillectomy carried out under 
deception, her mother’s forceful insistence on her taking all 
sorts of medicine, her anxious experiences with enemas, and 
finally some recollections of family conversations about Nazi 
brutality. The interpretation was then given that her resist- 
ance might have had something to do with my speaking Ger- 
man like her mother by whom, perhaps, she had feared she 
would be poisoned or otherwise destroyed. The patient re- 
sponded to this interpretation with a long silence, but did not 
protest. She left the session in good spirits and ate a hearty 
meal for the first time in months. 

From then on progress was evident. The patient became 
more punctual and far more codperative. Her speech, which 
had so far been hesitant even in Spanish, became much more 
fluent. She began to listen attentively. She understood that 
her constipation and amenorrhea were defenses against her 
aggressive impulses and against the danger of being attacked 
by the mother in retaliation. She also understood the relation- 
ship of all this to her cedipal situation, and that her ideas 
about language arose from fear of being poisoned through the 
ear.* As her emotional relationship with her family improved, 
she was increasingly able to overcome her revulsion against 
Solid food, and she started to gain weight. Simultaneously 
she noticed an increase in her sexual appetite. She left her 
analysis weighing ten kilos more than at the beginning, and 
in the fifth month of a joyously welcomed pregnancy. 

*I consider this experience of special value for the confirmation of Isakower’s 


hypothesis regarding the ‘exceptional position of the auditory sphere’ in the 
Sonfiguration of the superego. 
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Doubtless this case proved as clearly as the first three the 
truth of Fenichel’s statement: ‘A person’s relation to language 
is often predominantly governed by superego rules’ (4). But 
it also shows that the specific influence of the superego on the 
choice of language differs in different cases, or, as Edith Bux- 
baum puts it, ‘the ability to speak ... a foreign language . . . 
can be employed as an additional defense mechanism, re- 
enforcing repression, and also as a means of weakening the 
strength of the superego’ (r). 

It seems, however, possible to generalize further. Whether 
a patient uses a second language to resist analysis by ‘re- 
enforcing repression’ or to further it by ‘weakening the strength 
of a paralyzingly prohibitive superego’, the meaning of the 
choice for the ego is always the same: the ego is protected 
against intolerable anxiety caused by the superego. If this is 
true, there should be cases in which the choice of another 
language produces a strengthening of the ego and is a ‘positive’ 
rather than a ‘negative’ defense. The following is such a case. 


CASE V 

A thirty-five-year-old business executive was psychoanalyzed 
because he was unable to decide whether he wished to get 
married and whether he wished to give up his business for 
an intellectual career. He was a German Jew who had been 
forced to leave his country to escape the Nazi persecutions. 
Since settling in the Argentine at the age of eighteen he had 
spoken Spanish almost exclusively in his business, and much 
English (acquired as a child) in his social life. As he was very 
intelligent and apparently especially gifted, his command of 
Spanish and English was hardly less good than his ability to 
express himself in German. The psychoanalysis was carried 
out in German. 

During his analysis the patient learned, much to his sur- 
prise, that his Jewish birth constituted one of the major prob- 
lems of his life. He was so convinced that he had overcome 
this handicap that he reacted to my first pointing it out to him 
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with deep resentment. It later became clear that in repressing 
his conflict over the fact of his Jewish birth he repressed a 
deeply rooted castration anxiety which was related to severe 
oral anxieties in his childhood. 

This patient never spoke Spanish during his psychoanalysis. 
But he often spoke English when his associations led him to 
speak about characteristics in himself that he particularly cher- 
ished: his fair hair and blue eyes, his excellent manners, his 
reliability and honesty, his ability to overcome handicaps and 
difficulties. This fact was sufficiently striking to arouse the 
patient’s own curiosity. He remarked spontaneously that he 
had observed a tendency to speak English to business friends 
and associates whenever he wished to make an important point 
quite clear. ‘Probably’, he said, ‘I do this because English is 
such a precise language’. As the precision of his statements was 
one of his most highly valued virtues, I suggested that he 
probably used English whenever he needed to defend himself 
against a fear of inferiority and, in a wider sense, of castration 
or oral frustration. He accepted this interpretation, saying 
much about his childhood during which the part of Germany 
where he lived had, after the First World War, been occupied 
by British troops. In spite of his unpleasant experiences in 
Nazi Germany, he apparently felt that being German and being 
Jewish equally meant being inferior (castrated, orally frus- 
trated) in comparison with the British ‘master race’, in all like- 
lihood because his mother had shown a certain admiration for 
the martial smartness of British officers. It later became clear 
that he always preferred partners in love with whom he could 
speak English. His command of obscene words in English 
was vastly superior to his knowledge of them in German or 
Spanish. 

His analysis led him to the conclusion that it was good for 
him to be a businessman. He eventually married a German 
Jewish girl whose English was poor. 

It can hardly be doubted that by slipping into English this 
patient denied his original ‘ego identity’ and passed into a new 
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one. But it is also evident that this ‘switch’ was motivated less 
by the need to avoid a specific anxiety than by a desire to 
‘bolster’ the ego and thereby make it generally more ‘anxiety 
resistant’. It is also possible to describe this mechanism in 
terms of superego psychology: what is taking place here can 
be described as the strengthening of a more reasonable super- 
€g0, as opposed to the weakening of an archaic one. But it 
would be even more appropriate to say that this is a case in 
which a value-determined ego ideal supplies the ego with armor 
against the anxieties that might originate in a superego deter- 
mined by the id. 


The common denominator of the motivations that underlie 
the choice of language in polyglot Psychoanalysis is in general 
a tendency to avoid anxiety. The individual uses the language 
that in a particular situation is least likely to provoke a feeling 
of anxiety or, conversely, most likely to give him a feeling of 
security. I believe that this rule is valid not only in polyglot 
psychoanalysis but also in certain other situations in which 
polyglots are subjected to stress, 

As to polyglot psychoanalysis, some obvious conclusions may 
be drawn. It is clear that psychoanalytic technique—directed 
as it is to the provocation of play and counterplay between the 
arousal and the alleviation of anxiety—will sometimes discour- 
age and sometimes favor the use of a particular language. It is 
also evident that Psychoanalytic theory, particularly with re- 
gard to the constitution and function of superego and ego ideal, 
will go far deeper into the Problems of choice of language than 
has been possible in this introductory Paper. Speech, says 
Stengel, is ‘the highest accomplishment of the €go’ (zo). Mod- 
ern psychoanalysis, interested as it is in the practical and theo- 
retical problems of €go psychology, must seek to penetrate ever 
more deeply into the dynamics of language. 
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ETIOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF SLEEP 
DISTURBANCES IN CHILDREN 


BY MELITTA SPERLING, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


The subject of neurotic disturbances of sleep was reviewed 
by Fenichel and others in a symposium in 1942 (2). In his 
discussion Fenichel re-emphasized that for complete fulfilment 
of the function of sleep, tensions must be excluded from the 
organism. ‘These tensions may be determined by external 
physical discomforts or by psychological conflicts. Impairment 
of the function of sleep was, he believed, encountered in 
every neurosis. That sleep disturbances are sometimes 
relatively slight, Fenichel explained by his observation that 
Some neurotics had learned to render innocuous by secondary 
measures sleep-disturbing stimuli emerging from repression. 
He found‘. . . that the sleep-disturbing effect is greater for 
those involved in acute Tepressive conflicts than for those 
who have learned to avoid Struggles by means of rigid ego 
attitudes’, 

Both incipient failure of repression and intensely experienced 
affects—especially sexual excitement without gratification— 
apply particularly to insomnia in certain phases of childhood. 
The study of sleep disturbances in children should therefore 
Prove helpful for understanding the origin and nature of 
certain neurotic disturbances of sleep. 


detail by Jenny Waelder in 1934 (zo). 
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Certain observations in the discussion by Simmel at the 1942 
symposium are of particular interest. He raised the question 
whether it was conceivable that the start of a schizophrenic 
process might be associated with a temporary disturbance of 
the ability to regress by means of sleep. He drew attention 
to the various stages of regression as expressed by different 
degrees in the depth of sleep as observed among the phenomena 
of the psychoses. Some of my observations during the 
psychoanalytic treatment of various cases of sleeplessness among 
children (9) seem to support these hypotheses. I have gained 
the impression that severe and prolonged disturbances of sleep 
in infants and young children are sometimes the only early 
identifiable precursors of a later schizophrenia. In a two- 
year-old child (8) I could demonstrate that difficulty in sleeping 
was this child’s defense against the threat of loss of object 
relationships and against succumbing to overpowering oral- 
sadistic impulses. In this case the genesis of the sleep 
disturbance and of concomitantly developing daytime phobias 
could be clearly observed. The concepts of sleep and the 
function of the dream as developed by Jekels (6) have also 
been very helpful in this study. 

As no systematic studies of neurotic sleep disturbances of 
children have been made, the clinical material of this study 
is presented in accordance with the phases of the development 
of the child. The basic and characteristic conflicts of each 
developmental phase are reflected in sleep disturbances which 
may be considered as typical of each phase. Each successive 
phase adds its own characteristics to the sleep disturbance of 
the preceding phases, if the symptom has not been treated at the 
very onset. 

The occurrence of mild and transient sleep disturbances 
during the cedipal phase can be considered a typical feature 
of childhood in our culture. The severer disturbances of 
this phase, however, especially the acute exacerbations leading 
to persisting sleeplessness, are pathologic phenomena indicative 
of serious emotional disorder. ‘There is a definite analogy 
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between these sleep disturbances and the traumatic neuroses of 
adults with regard to genesis, dynamics, and treatment, [I 
consider a better knowledge of sleep disturbances in children 
important not only for immediate therapy, but even more 
so for prognosis and Prevention. I wish particularly to 
emphasize that disturbances of sleep in children are the first 
reliable signs of emotional conflicts, and that this symptom 
precedes any other overt indications of them in the behavior 
of the child, 

A peacefully sleeping infant is the essence of relaxation and 
peace. It seems inconceivable that infants should suffer 
from neurotic insomnia, rather than from sleeplessness incident 
to illness, pain, hunger, and other physical discomforts. 
Because infants normally require a great amount of sleep, a 
prolonged and severe interference with it in a very young 
child should be considered to be of serious import, even in the 
absence of other signs of distress. The organism of the 
infant is dependent upon its environment for protection from 
too intense stimulation which creates in it states of excessive 
tension. According to Freud, ‘The flooding with excitation 
of an organism without adequate defenses is the model for all 
later anxiety’, Anxiety is the most frequent cause of sleepless- 
ness in children, as it is among adults. Unless the physical 
and emotional needs of the infant are reasonably gratified, 
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During the day her sleep was very restless, and she would 
frequently awaken screaming and anxious. According to the 
mother’s sister, the child’s mother was an overanxious person 
who was beginning to show signs of emotional strain which was 
believed to be caused by the child’s insomnia. Investigation 
proved, however, that the mother actually prevented the child 
from sleeping. Her overconscientiousness about the child was 
a disguise for her unconscious hostility. She had a fear that 
something would happen to the child during sleep and she 
was constantly watching her. She would listen over the crib 
to determine whether the infant was breathing and became very 
apprehensive when it was quiet. She would then fuss with 
the bedclothes until the child awoke which provided her with 
a reason for taking the child out of the crib. To advise that 
the child be permitted to sleep was useless because of the severity 
of the mother’s neurosis which was affecting the child in this 
way. Analysis of the mother provided an opportunity to follow 
up the development of this child for two and a half years. 
There was a marked improvement of sleep which corresponded 
with changes in the mother’s feelings toward her child. 


CASE II 


The mother of a twenty-two-month-old boy consulted me 
because of his severe insomnia from birth which had become 
Progressively worse. From the history and my observation of 
the boy's behavior, it was clear that the mother had over- 
indulged him. She had been afraid to allow him to cry at 
night because her husband became angry when his sleep was 
disturbed. She had resorted to hiring someone to sit with the 
child throughout the night. She was desperate because all 
these measures including sedatives were not effective. The boy 
screamed so loudly during the night that the neighbors com- 
plained. She then decided to take care of the child herself 
but soon felt exhausted and unable to cope with this problem. 
While the mother was giving the history, holding the boy in 
her lap, he was trying to prevent her from talking. obviously 
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annoyed with me because I was diverting his mother’s attentior 
from him. The mother was clearly afraid of him and wa: 
capitulating to him, although she seemed at the same time 
to be annoyed with him. When I told him in a firm tone to 
keep quiet and to allow his mother to talk, the effect startled 
his mother. He suddenly became quiet, looking at me open- 
mouthed, but he did not cry. His mother had told me that 
he was rather a friendly child, very active and demanding, 
seldom crying during the day. When I suggested that she let 
him cry through several nights without attending to him, she 
raised the objection that even if her husband permitted it, 
the neighbors would have her evicted. I assured her that I 
would give her a certificate to the effect that she had taken 
this course of action upon medical advice, and that if her 
husband objected she should board him with friends for 
several nights. This soon proved successful and during the 
Past three years the boy has been sleeping peacefully. This 
case is a disturbance of sleep from faulty training. That it was 
rather easily corrected was 4 consequence of the early age of 


the child and the fact that the mother was not seriously 
neurotic. 


CASE III 


very small baby with so ‘tiny’ a stomach that she believed that 
she had to feed her hourly during the night. By the age of 
two she would consume a quart of milk in the course of the 
night. The father had formed the habit of playing with the 
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child while she was awake during the night. When the mother 
felt that the child was strong enough to do without these 
feedings, she found that the girl would insist upon having her 
bottle, clinging to it all night even when it was empty. Sedation, 
corporal punishment, deprivations had no effect and’ only 
contributed to making her a serious problem. She had also, 
it transpired, shared the parental bedroom from infancy up 
to her tenth year. She was still usurping her mother’s place 
in the parental bed with the father. The mother slept on a cot. 


Freud ascribed the genesis of neurosis in man to the repression 
of primitive drives, a factor indispensable for the process of 
civilization (4). During the short span of its second and third 
years, the child in our culture has to accomplish the amazing 
feat of being transformed from a primitive being into the little 
citizen of our homes and nurseries. During this period toilet 
training is at its height or completed, and repression of anal- 
erotic and aggressive impulses takes place even if toilet training 
has not been instituted prematurely or harshly. During this 
period mild sleep disturbances of a transitory nature are there- 
fore a rather common occurrence. Whenever such repressions 
are excessive and abrupt and additional traumatic experiences 
aggravate the situation, the effect will be reflected immediately 
in more severe disturbances of sleep. Additional traumata 
may be the birth of a sibling (which often prompts the mother 
to accelerate the training of the older child), surgical operations, 
and other severe illnesses. Emotional overstimulation and 
seduction are particularly traumatic because they prematurely 
stimulate phallic impulses and thus re-enforce anal conflicts and 
intensify the child’s repressive struggles. 

In the early stages, before symptoms have developed, treat- 
ment may be very rewarding. It can often achieve its results 
indirectly through guidance of the mother. Even when the 

1¥For the treatment and complicated dynamics of such a severe sleep 


disturbance in a two-year-old child, in whom all these traumatic factors 
coincided, see Animal Phobias in a Two-Year-Old Child (8). 
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anxiety has led to Teaction-formations and compulsive traity 
of character, treatment at an early age is comparatively simple, 


CASE IV 


The case of a three-year-old boy will illustrate this. At about 
one and a half years of age he began to have frequent night 
mares and occasional night terrors. He appeared to be too 


carriage which he had not Tequested. She was aware that she 


was possible to convince her that she must ] 


Not take the boy into her bed because she had assumed. that 


this was the only Way to get him to sleep after he had awakened 
from a nightmare. 


| 
¢ 
The practice of taking a child into the parental bed, as 4 f 


P disturbed by nightmares, serves only 
to provide an additional 


‘ 
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during the cedipal phase, from about three to five years of 
age, a phase of unavoidable frustration in the life of every 
child. The repression of the cedipal wishes and the conflict 
about infantile masturbation with the resulting fears of 
castration is reflected in the specific sleep disturbances of this 
age. In most cases it is mild and temporary, with occasional 
nightmares and difficulty in falling asleep. 

The circumstance under which such disturbances become 
chronic and pathological I have found always to be a defeat 
of the child’s task of renouncing its cedipal strivings through 
faulty parental attitudes. Particularly harmful is the suppres- 
sion of any’ overt manifestation of sexual feelings, sexual 
curiosity, and jealousy in the child, with concomitant over- 
stimulation and seductive behavior toward the child, ‘This 
is seldom done in a way which is manifest to the parents, 
but is sensed as seduction by the child who reacts to it 
as such. Maids, governesses, relatives are often agents of gross 
excesses in such pathological overstimulation of children. 

The onset or exacerbation of difficulty with sleeping is 
often attributed to such various external sources as television, 
movies, unusual excitement, or frightening experiences, 
Although many children are exposed to these experiences, only 
few react to them in this particular way. The fact that only 
some individuals exposed to the same stimulus develop a 
traumatic neurosis is an indication that the trauma has activated 
Tepressed experiences from the past in those who have a latent 
predisposition. An outstanding characteristic of the traumatic 
neurosis is the tendency to relive the traumatic situation in 
nightmares. Therapy of the traumatic war neuroses has shown 
that the chances for quick recovery are better if treatment 
is employed promptly. Without treatment, the process tends 
progressively to become an integral part of the personality. 


CASE V 


A six-and-a-half-year-old boy was preoccupied with fears of 
death for a year and a half. He had had no experience of 
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death in his family. He would cry before going to bed because 
he was afraid he might die. When finally he fell asleep he 
would soon wake up in fear. This had become progressively 
worse. At five years of age, when driving past a cemetery, it 
was explained to him that this was a place where dead people 
were buried; that their bodies slept there forever while their 
souls went up to heaven. His mother described him as a model 
child who was greatly attached to her and very considerate of 
his baby brother, one-and-a-half years old. 

Very soon, during sessions of play therapy, an intense 
repressed hostility and death wishes toward his brother became 
evident. This brother having become the immediate rival for 
the affection of his mother at the time when the boy found 
himself in the difficult situation of having to renounce the 
mother as the cedipal love object, his unconscious death wishes 
had gained reality with the discovery that there was a special 
Place from which dead people did not return. Fearing he 
might be punished in like manner for his evil intent, going to 
sleep became an acute danger which was associated with death 
in his mind. The mother had in many ways fostered his 
unhealthy attachment to her, at the same time putting a 
premium on the repression of aggressive and sexual behavior. 
Release and working through of these impulses in play 
therapy and modification of the attitude of the mother resulted 
in a striking improvement in the boy’s sleep within a short 
time. 


CASE VI 


A boy of six-and-a-half years suffered from severe nightmares 
and difficulty in falling asleep from the age of four and a half. 
The reason for seeking treatment at this point was an acute 
exacerbation of the sleep disturbance due to an experience in 
school. The teacher had discussed fire prevention in class, 
and had given the children a questionnaire to be filled out 
by the parents. The boy, becoming preoccupied with the feat 
shat there would be a fire in the house, refused to go to bed, 
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walked through the house to see that the gas was turned off 
and that everything was under control. The mother was also 
concerned because he was rather timid, did not play with 
other boys, and was not attentive in school. 

Early in his analysis the boy would run out of the office 
several times during each session to see whether his mother was 
still in the waiting room and present her with love letters which 
he either dictated to me or managed to write himself. When 
later he was convinced that he could reveal his true feelings, 
he vented an intense resentment against both parents which 
proved to be connected with having witnessed the primal scene 
during his nocturnal wanderings, and with the birth of his 
sister when he was two. Clinging to his mother was a reaction- 
formation to unconscious hostility, and his possessiveness of her 
was his way of taking her away from the father and the sister. 
The intensification of the sleep disturbance was the result of 
dangerous aggressive impulses to set the house on fire when 
everybody was asleep. 


Acute repression of object-directed destructive impulses in a 
child leads to disturbances of sleep for which the term ‘sleeping 
phobia’ would apply. The child either refuses to go to sleep 
at all, or does so only under specific conditions and with certain 
precautions. Someone, usually the mother, has to lie with 
the child in bed until it falls asleep. The child in this situation 
needs the physical proximity of another person to protect it 
from its own destructive impulses which threaten to break 
through into consciousness during sleep when its defenses are 
relaxed. This behavior, however, should not be confused with 
the actions of a healthy child who, in a desire to participate in 
the activities of the adults, will invent all kinds of devices to 
Postpone going to bed. 


SUMMARY 


The chronic insomnia of young children is of serious import, 
often the first symptom of severe neurotic or psychotic disorders. 
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The psychodynamics of the neurotic sleep disturbances are 
similar to those of the traumatic neuroses. The sooner treat- 
ment of the disturbance is instituted, the better the results, 
Six illustrative clinical examples are cited. 
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VICISSITUDES OF THE DREAM SCREEN 
AND THE ISAKOWER PHENOMENON 


BY ANGEL GARMA, M.D. (BUENOS AIRES) 


In a number of papers Bertram D. Lewin has described the 
‘dream screen’ which represents the mother’s breast as a child 
sees it while nursing, usually flattened because of the child’s 
proximity to it (6, 7, 8, 9, z0). In ordinary dreams the manifest 
oneiric content appears upon the screen. The dream screen 
represents the sated satisfaction of falling asleep at the mother’s 
breast. It also satisfies the desire to be consumed by the breast. 

A recent cartoon by Gluyas Williams illustrates intuitively 


RACONTEURS 


“I had the funniest dream last night. We were house guests of the Windsors, only I seemed 

to be the Duchess and yet me too—you know how it is in dreams. Well, we were having 

dinner, only now it seemed to be on a ship, and the captain kept biting people. Really, it 

was screaming. Well, it kept getting more and more mixed up, because I remember Hitler 
St into it somehow, and then...” 


Reprinted by permission. Copr. 1939, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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part of the artist’s appropriate portrayal of the scene. The 
meal represented is breakfast at which milk, or its substitut 
tea and coffee are on the table. The origin of the wish to sleep. 
is alluded to in the picture by the maid who holds a tray of 
food which has the shape of breasts, The mother is represented. 
as fat, with ample breasts, while her husband and two children 
are lean. The caption to some extent confirms these inter- 
pretations. 

If these interpretations are correct, the artist’s inclusion of 
a picture on the wall entitled Le réve is his unconscious indi- 
cation that falling asleep at the mother’s breast plays its part 
in the genesis of dreams. It depicts in a sylvan setting an ample 
nude woman asleep in a recumbent Position, an angel hovering 
over her, 


Lewin’s original observations have been amply corroborated 
by many Psychoanalysts who have reported dreams that confirm 
his conclusions. For example, a patient related to Dr. Lawrence 
S. Kubie ‘the worst nightmare’ of his childhood, ‘. . . an 
endless wall... like... q milky substance’ which repre-_ 
sented the flattened breast of the mother as it occurs in the 
dream screen. Very often these dreams cause anxiety, and in 
the dream the dreamer resorts to manic defenses to escape 
threatening dangers. The dreamer ‘has immeasurable superi- 
ority to the danger from which he is fleeing’, The cause of 
anxiety in these dreams is the Tepresentation of the mother’s 
breast. The dreamer flees from it with the help of his mother’s 
‘immeasurable superiority’. After he had been given suck as 
a baby, his mother Temoved him from her breast with move: 
ments which must have seemed to him enormous. In later 
years these movements that separate him from the terrifying 
breast appear in dreams as €normous liberating leaps. 

According to Lewin (To, p. 182), the ‘whitish, cloudy, endless 
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wall is the breast or the ghost of a breast’. ‘Ghost of a breast’ 
suggests that besides referring to the parents’ night clothes, as 
pointed out by Freud, the white sheet with which ghosts are 
depicted in comic drawings is also a representation of the dream 
screen. ‘This is reflected in the habit of many infants who 
sleep with their sheets or pillows pressed over their mouths. 

A patient who felt he had improved his financial situation 
by an analytic interpretation, subsequently reported the fol- 
lowing dream. 


A Dr. X was offering me a white Chesterfield cigarette; the 
dream seemed as if it had a white background. 


The analysand particularly emphasized the whiteness of the 
cigarette. That the white background of the dream is the 
dream screen is supported by the associations. The Dr. X of 
the dream, who represents the analyst, is a man who always 
invites the analysand to have coffee with him; he also insistently 
urges him to ask his wife to give him more cream to fatten him. 
A deeper meaning of the dream is a protest against the analyst. 
Although his need to be fed had been lessened by resolution 
of his economic difficulties, his genital potency had not im- 
proved. He commented that a Chesterfield is shorter than a 
Pall Mall, which he prefers; a Pall Mall means to him a longer, 
hence more potent, penis than his own. His further associa: 
tions, referring to adequate alimentary and deficient genital 
satisfaction, ended by the statement that on the previous day 
his wife had given him a good meal, but she had forgotten to 
give him any fruit for dessert. 

The parts of the dream that related to the breast were not 
communicated to the analysand. The following day, he referred 
to having read a psychoanalytic book. The two open pages of 
it, he associated with two flattened breasts. Cigarette ash, 
which was lying between the pages ‘in the cleft of the book’, 
he thought of as excrement, semen, and ‘bad mother’s milk’. 
He then spoke of a woman psychoanalyst, whom he considered 
Pretty but frustrating, as having breasts full of worms looking 
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like excrement. He spoke of another woman with breasts: 
flattened, as he put it, as if by a pane of glass placed over them, 
This reminded him of his mother’s nourishing breasts, 

This man lived with his wife as though she were his mother, 
rarely having sexual intercourse with her. He was often eco. 


she would be assaulted when away from home. Some months _ 
later a burglary at a shop nearby increased these unconscious 

fears. That night while waiting for his wife to come home he 
felt very uneasy. He lay down, not as he usually did, but across 
the bed with his mouth Pressed against the sheet. Lying thus, 
he kicked the bed like a hungry child calling for its mother. In 
this state of mind he fell asleep and had a dream. 


A Mr. Wolf, whom I don’t know, was at table with some other 
people. As I was half awakened from this dream by the sound 
of a passing tram, I realized that my dream was becoming 
flattened, turning into something like a Photograph and then 
disappearing upwards, like a curtain, Only a white milklike 
background like a television screen remained. 


The sound of the tram reminded him of the shots fired during 
the burglary at the shop. It also made him imagine that his 


cigarette. He thereupon remarked that this policeman might 
TY at the shop, just as the policeman, 
he added, would prevent the analysand’s wife from displaying 
her naked breasts to other men living near their flat. The 
armlets symbolized his wife’s breasts, 


to the patient. The sound of the tram calmed him by suggest: 
ing his wife’s arrival. It therefore eliminated from his dream 
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the disturbing symbol of conjugal infidelity, a Mr. Wolf. There 
remained in the dream only the image symbolizing satisfaction 
at the mother’s breast, the white, milky background of the 
dream which resembled a television screen. 

The anxiety that had been stimulated by the introduction 
of Mr. Wolf in the dream disappeared when the sound of the 
tram led to an oral regression by a mechanism pointed out by 
Lewin in connection with the forgetting of dreams. This regres- 
sion made the dream become flat and turn into something like 
a curtain. 


A patient reported to Dr. I. Peter Glauber the dream image: 
‘It was a wall, pinkish in color’. He identified it in his dream 
as a ‘screen’ that stood between him and the analyst. ‘The wall 
was punctuated by elevations, which on closer view turned out 
to be roses. His association to the roses was that they reminded 
him of the areola of the breast. The center of the rose, he 
elaborated, had an elevation which he associated with the penis 
and he described the erectile qualities of the center’ (ro, p. 182). 

Such dreams, which offer more precise representations of the 
mother’s breast, result from childhood fantasies added to those 
of the first months of nursing (zo, p. 187). Such representations 
of the breast lead the child to associate the erectile nipple with 
the penis, as in the dream contributed by Glauber. According 
to Lewin, when a child is able to stand on its feet, the image 
of the flat abdominal wall is added to its earlier representation 
of a flattened breast. This permits fantasies of sleeping in the 
womb to be superimposed upon those of sleeping upon or 
within the breast. 

One of my analysands, a woman, had a dream of this sort. 

On a palisade of bricks I saw reflected a white meteor which 

was about to fall and make the earth explode. 

The palisade symbolized the flat breast, and the rose-red eleva- 
tions of the bricks represented the areola and the nipple. The 
patient’s term ‘palisade of bricks’ seemed inappropriate, for a 
Palisade is made of pales, not bricks. This mistake was not 
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analyzed, but the latent content of the dream Suggests that the 
pales of the palisade symbolized the penis and also the teeth of 
the child seeking oral satisfaction at the breast. 

Glauber’s patient dreamed of a wall like ‘a screen’ between 
him and the analyst. In the dream of my analysand the wall, 
which represents the breast flattened as seen by the suckling 


the breast, but this breast is not flat. In this dream, therefore, 
the dream Screen, the flattened breast, reflects the breast 
Tounded, as seen by the child separated from it. 

My analysand associated the meteor of her dream with preg- 
nancy and a penis containing white semen (which is commonly 


analysand feared she was Pregnant. With the exploding of 
the meteor she associated abortion and childbirth; also ‘the 
scandal that would burst’ when her pregnancy became known. 
She suffered much anxiety because of her great dependence 
upon her family, 


When this analysand had as a child Stopped sleeping in her 


was upholstered, The globes Tepresented breasts to her, which, 
because she had been Separated from her parents’ bedroom, 
had ‘stuck in my throat’. It was also deduced from her associ- 


The following day, because of her intense anxiety, this patient 
felt once more the troublesome childhood sensation of globes 
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in her throat for the first time in many years. Besides its child- 
hood meaning of breasts, this sensation now meant testicles and 
pregnancy, which ‘disagreed’ with her. That morning she had 
paid an unusual amount of attention to her underclothes, 
particularly her brassiére, for she now considered they did 
not suit her. Her breasts, she thought, had become more 
rounded. This was also a representation of pregnancy. She 
next associated frigidity with the wall in her dream. As in 
Glauber’s case, the wall was something that separated her from 
other people. She added that the wall corresponded to all the 
front parts of a woman’s body, from her genitals to her neck, 
and, as she insisted, ‘the passage between the two breasts’. In 
all these associations there is an oscillation between fantasies 
of the breast, and others of the mother’s belly. The fantasies 
are intermediate, as Lewin points out, between those of a child 
being given suck who sees the breast flat and those of a some- 
what older child who, because it is on its feet, has a nearer 
view of its mother’s belly than of her breast and sees it as being 
round, 

In some regions of Mexico when there is an eclipse of the 
moon the Indians sing songs while looking at the moon reflected 
in vessels full of water. These vessels must symbolize the 
gratifying maternal breast. The double image of the moon, 
direct and reflected in water, has caused intense emotion in 
human beings, as is shown by many poetic and pictorial repre- 
sentations. This same situation supplies the humor in a drawing 
by Peter Arno showing a man in a boat. On his lips and in 
his eyes is an expression denoting intense instinctual satisfac- 
tion. His nose is long, like a penis in erection. He is making 
his companion do the rowing so that he can see her large breasts 
every time she leans forward. The moon is reflected in the 
water, symbolizing the gratifying breast of a mother. A different 
scene would have been less funny, although daylight, for 
example, would be more helpful for seeing the breasts directly. 
Lewin has pointed out that mountains appear in this picture 
like teeth about to bite the moon (72). 
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complete fulfilment of the wish to sleep at the mother’s breast 
after nursing’. The word ‘blank’ by derivation means ‘white’. 
In such dreams the invisible dream screen is the representation 
of the breast that satisfies completely, whereas in ordinary 
dreams ‘the visual elements , , + Tepresent the psychic elements 


A patient reported to Rycroft a dream with a white back-~ 
ground which the patient compared to a sheet. The latent 
dream thoughts resembled those in the dream of my patient; 
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may occur during the same night as dreams with visible con- _ 
tents, all arising from a single latent situation of trauma or 
lack of satisfaction (1, 2). 

This happened to one of my analysands. The patient in- 
formed me that he had gone to sleep with much anxiety the 
night before and had had ‘a nightmare like those of my 
childhood’. At first he said that the nightmare was entirely 
without content. Then without remarking on the contradic- 
tion he went on to say that he had dreamed of ‘a contraceptive 
sheath filled with water’. In association to this dream he recalled 
that the night before he had washed a condom he had used. 

The patient, who lived in an unhappy milieu, had suffered 
in his childhood from frequent nightmares, from which he 
would wake up with much anxiety, calling his mother. These 
nightmares either had no visible content or were very vague; 
‘something like clouds or circles which became larger or 
smaller’. When grown up, he had similar nightmares after 
being frustrated during the day in some attempt to achieve 
satisfaction. 

On the day he reported the dream, he came to his analytic 
session with ‘floating aot without precise content’ (a de- 
scription which reminds us of blank dreams), caused by the 
fact that he was soon to read a paper in public, a prospect that 
caused him simultaneous pleasure and anxiety. The day before, 
he had had sexual intercourse which had given him little 
pleasure because of his use of the condom, After coitus he 
had dozed upon the woman’s breast, antl he must have suffered 
anxiety for she told him that he had had convulsive movements 
of his whole body. Then he had washed and put away the 
condom. 

Analysis of his nightmare showed that the condom filled 
with water symbolized the mother’s breast filled with: milk, 
but a breast that was not for him; just as, during the day, he 
had not really been able to enjoy coitus. To his inability to 
throw away the condom he associated having few sexual rela- 
tionships, to which therefore he clung avidly; also that in his 
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childhood he had received few satisfactions from his mother 
and family, who moreover were always telling him that he was 
a spoiled child, 

The latent oral component in all this was made evident by 
the patient. He said, for instance, that in deceiving him with 


false endearments his relatives ‘le hicieron comulgar con ruedas ~ 


de molino’, and he. talked of harmful things his mother had 
made him swallow which caused much burning in his stomach, 
and a feeling that his mother had poisoned him. The night 
of the unsatisfactory coitus and the nightmare, he took a drink 
to put himself to sleep, a compensation for his failure to achieve 
the oral satisfaction he sought in the sexual act. 

This patient's childhood nightmares were of clouds or circles 
of various sizes. They Suggest the ‘Isakower phenomenon’, 
which occurs in hypnagogic hallucinations and dreams and 
Consists of images of limitless and whitish amorphous masses or 
discs that may revolve or grow larger or smaller, may hum, 
come nearer, go away, or envelop the sleeper, and may also 
produce sensations in his mouth (4, 10). 

All these impressions and sensations derive from those of 
the young child who sleeps at the mother’s breast and has 
fantasies of having this breast all around it and in its mouth, 
or of itself being inside the breast. According to Lewin (zo) 
the dream screen is one form of the Isakower phenomenon 
Which is suggested graphically by the representation in comic 
drawings of dreams appearing in the midst of a cloud. This 
cloud functions as the dream Screen, for the subject of the dream 
is projected upon it. In other drawings a similar cloud appears 
as a line enclosing the speech of the persons portrayed. This 
constitutes a stylization of the Tepresentation, and corresponds 
to the concreteness of oneiric images passing into the abstract- 
ness of speech. 

The visible Isakower Phenomenon in dreams, hypnagogic 


* The literal translation of this phrase is ‘made me take [holy] communion 
with windmills’. It is an idiomatic expression meaning ‘to bamboozle’. [Ed-] 
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hallucinations, or nightmares results from a latent frustration 
or traumatic situation (z, 2). This is shown by the example 
just cited and also by Heilbrunn’s analysis of his own recurrent 
nightmare of a huge amorphous mass that approached him 
roaring ominously (3). It first occurred when he was three 
years old. He connected it with two screen memories of that 
time, memories of satisfaction and frustration, one of staying 
at the home of a woman with large breasts, the other of real- 
izing that other people were eating raspberries and leaving him 
none. It was a memory of oral and genital frustration. 

These examples show that childhood oral frustrations can 
unite with later impressions to produce the Isakower phenome- 
non or visible dream screen. 


Another example of the Isakower phenomenon, with both 
oral and genital determinants, was reported by a patient who 
in his childhood had nightmares in which a circle revolving 
at great speed became smaller and made a humming noise. 
The anxiety that caused the revolving circle was the result of 
several traumatic experiences in his childhood. He grew up 
with an aunt who took great interest in him until she acquired 
a lover. The audibly revolving circle symbolized his aunt’s 
intercourse with her lover, which he used to hear, and the 
threatening words with which his aunt warned him to tell no 
one of what was happening. It represented also other threaten- 
ing words his aunt used when she discovered him masturbating, 
and it stood for the noise which he made while doing so. The 
receding circle symbolized his mother’s breast, which, instead 
of satisfying him in his early childhood as it should have done, 
receded from him. He was not nursed by his mother, and he 
watched with envy while she nursed his younger brothers; he 
once again felt intense envy when his own children were suckled 
by his wife. 

When these childhood memories became conscious during 
his psychoanalysis, important changes took place in the patient. 
He felt as though a fog that was constantly in his head were 


she now was but as she had been, a woman of youth and beau y 
of which he had long repressed conscious memories, 


These phenomena appear not only in dreams, but also itl 
other manifestations of human fantasies such as poetic de 
scriptions. 


Tonight I have followed a man, long have I walked behind 
his shadow, with no other scene but the swinging of his thin ’ 
shoulders under the opaque blue cloth. . . . I have the feeling 
of having pursued him always... . 

My pursuit has been implacable since I discovered . . . the 
monotony of a blue landscape, pathless, rainless. . . . I would 
weep if this blue wall that parts me from all things . . . should ; 
fade into a street opening. . . . have pursued him all through 
life... . My eyes now gaze from that limited and moving 
welkin of his body. ... I have the feeling of having passed 
through his body and being no longer pursuer but pursued...- — 

Thus we walked, almost fused together, like strange lovers, for 
a timeless space... . My feet glide noiselessly, adhering to his 
shadow, along the brilliant pavement, upon which his sil- 
houette lengthens and shortens, alternately, forever. Suddenly 
@ mouth of light swallows him... , Once more I am cot | 
fronted with myself, confronted with my misery. 


The author of these lines underwent analysis by Marcela 
Spira (74). The story is derived from ‘a wish to be fused i 
means of her mouth with her mother; that is, to be fused with 
her mother’s breast’, The oral nature of the story is also show? 
by such expressions as ‘fade into a street opening’ (in Sp j 
bocacalle means literally ‘street mouth’) and ‘to be swallowe 
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by a mouth of light’. In the story occur many symbols of the 
breast seen as flat, for example the blue wall or cloth; as 
spherical, as in the shoulders; and of the Isakower type, as in 
the shadow through which the protagonist passes. An inverted 
screen can be seen in the detail of the shadow that is reflected on 
the brilliant pavement. The blue color of the wall or cloth 
results from a projection of the image of the breast onto the 
sky as representative of the encompassing world, a projection 
that is followed by a return to the breast, as is shown by the 
reference to the eyes which ‘now gaze from .. . that lim- 
ited .. . welkin of his body’; this return makes these symbols 
of the breast blue. 
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A PSYCHOANALYTIC CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE STUDY OF BRAIN FUNCTION 


Il. THE TEMPORAL LOBES 
Ill. SYNTHESIS 
BY MORTIMER OSTOW, M.D., MED. SC.D. (NEW YORK) 
i} 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


The temporal lobe is a roughly cylindrical or perhaps conical 
portion of the cerebral hemisphere occupying no more than 
about a fifth of its volume. When seen from the lateral aspect 
of the brain, it suggests a tonguelike projection. Its rounded 
tip is called the temporal pole; it points forward and terminates 
under the frontal lobe at a point halfway between the anterior 
tip of the frontal lobe, which is the anterior tip of the 
hemisphere, and the posterior border of the frontal lobe, which 
is the Rolandic sulcus. Inferiorly, the temporal lobe forms 
the lower border of the hemisphere. Superiorly, it is separated 
from the frontal lobe, further back from the parietal lobe, 
by the Sylvian sulcus. When the two lips of the Sylvian sulcus 
or Sylvian fissure, the lower of which is formed by the superior 
border of the temporal lobe, are separated a small buried area 
of cortical tissue is revealed, the insula or island of Reil. 
Posteriorly, the temporal lobe is continuous with the occipital 
lobe since there is no natural landmark to separate them. When 
the base of the brain is viewed the major portion of it is seen 
to be occupied by the common inferior and medial surface 
of the temporal lobe which stretches from the temporal pole 
anteriorly to the occipital lobe posteriorly. The temporal pole 
is clearly visible against the inferior surface of the frontal lobe, 
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which lies above it and is separated from it by the medial 
extension of the Sylvian fissure. The posterior border of the 
inferior surface of the temporal lobe is contiguous with the 
Occipital lobe and is not separated from it by any visible land- 
mark, 

On each side of the brain, the superior border of the temporal 
lobe forming the inferior lip of the Sylvian fissure is concerned 
with the function of hearing; both ears are represented on each 
side. In the dominant hemisphere, the superior temporal gyrus 
performs an important function in the understanding of speech. 
The olfactory ‘nerve’, which lies closely applied to the under- 
surface of the frontal lobe, sends a band of fibers laterally into 
the temporal lobe at a point slightly medial to and behind 
the temporal pole. These fibers are destined for a structure 
that lies just beneath a small medial projection of the temporal 
lobe, called the hook or uncus. The structure that lies just 
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beneath the uncus is the group of amygdaloid nuclei, which 
seems to be an important receiving station for olfactory 
impulses. From the amygdaloid nuclei, olfactory impulses 
pass by a long curved pathway (stria terminalis) to a region on 
the medial surface of the frontal lobe called the septal region 
and thence to the hypothalamus (ventromedial nucleus [Adey 
and Meyer]) and brain stem. A medially directed tract of 
olfactory fibers reaches the septal region, after one or more 
synapses, without passing through the temporal lobe, Some 
of the olfactory fibers that go to the temporal lobe terminate 
in a small cortical region (the prepyriform cortex) that lies over 
the anterior tip of a large, important structure called the 
hippocampus (Figure 1). 

The hippocampus is not visible on the surface of the brain. 
It can, however, be seen to project into the temporal horn of 
the lateral ventricle if one opens a narrow fissure along the 
medial border of the temporal lobe. The structure and 
relations of the hippocampus are complex; it will suffice to say 
that it is a long, rolled, cellular mass running anteroposteriorly 
within the temporal lobe along its medial border. It is thickest 
anteriorly and tapers posteriorly where it is continuous with a 
long prominent tract of fibers called the fornix. (The 
hippocampus, together with adjacent structures, the subiculum 
and fascia dentata, is called Ammon’s formation; in this paper 
the term ‘hippocampus’ is used to mean Ammon’s formation.) 
The fornix is the principal efferent tract of the hippocampus 
and pursues a long arched course, terminating in a protuberance 
on either side of the inferior surface of the hypothalamus known 
as the mammillary body. Other fibers of the fornix are 
delivered to the septal region, where olfactory impulses are 
accumulated; additional fibers seem to reach the premotor 
frontal regions, probably by way of the dorsomedial nucleus. 
Still others reach other regions of the hypothalamus. From 
the mammillary bodies, tracts pass downward into the brain 
stem, presumably carrying impulses from the fornix. But by. 
far the greatest number of impulses from the fornix are carried 
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upward from the mammillary body to terminate in the anterior 
nucleus of the thalamus, from which they are projected to th 
cingulate gyrus of the frontal lobe. 4 
Until recently it was generally assumed that the hippocampus ~ 
and its efferent tract, the fornix, since they arise and terminate ‘- 
in such proximity to olfactory structures, constitute a significant _ 
portion of the olfactory system. Papez, however, suggested in 
1937 that the complex of hippocampus, fornix, mamumillary 
body, anterior nucleus, and cingulate gyrus are not an olfactory ~ 
system but constitute a mechanism for the elaboration and ex- © 
Pression of emotion. In 1947, Brodal reviewed the literature 
and concluded that especially from an anatomic point of view, 
but also from studies of physiology and clinical observatio ai 
there is no justification for regarding the hippocampus as an ol- 
factory organ. This is an important consideration, for if the ry 
hippocampus is not an olfactory organ what is its function? 
Adey and Meyer in anatomic experiments on monkeys traced 
no connections from the tegion of temporal cortex that receives My 
olfactory fibers (the prepyriform cortex, the most anterior | 
portion of the hippocampal gyrus) to the hippocampus. How: | "i 
ever, they were able to follow a pathway from the entorhinal 
area (an area further posterior on the hippocampal gyrus) into ~ 
the hippocampus. The entorhinal area receives no olfactory 
fibers but does receive fibers from other portions of the temporal 
cortex, Similarly, Pribram and MacLean have recently 
demonstrated by a method called physiological neuronography 
that in the monkey there are physiologic, open pathways from 
the auditory cortex (which lies within the temporal lobe), the 
visual cortex (which lies in the occipital lobe adjacent to the 
temporal lobe), and portions of the parietal lobe cortex (where 
general sensation is subserved) to a portion of the temporal lobe 
cortex called the hippocampal sytus. The hippocampal gyrus 
lies just over the hippocampus and sends fibers into it. Pribram 
and MacLean inferred that auditory, visual, and proprioceptive 
data from the cortex are integrated in the hippocampal gyrus 
and funneled to the hippocampus and amygdala and thence 
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to the hypothalamus to give rise to the appropriate autonomic 
reaction. Both Fulton and Brodal quote the studies of William 
F. Allen, who investigated olfactory function by using olfactory 
conditioned reflexes in dogs. He found that destruction of the 
hippocampus or transection of the fornix did not impair the 
acuity of olfactory discrimination. ‘ 

A critical and complete survey of current knowledge of the 
‘olfactory brain’, or rhinencephalon, is that of Pribram and 
Kruger. Reviewing ontohistogenetic, anatomic, experimental, 
and electrographic evidence, they summarize the structure of 
the rhinencephalon as follows (Figure 1). All those elements 
that receive fibers directly from the olfactory bulb—the olfactory 
tubercle, olfactory trigone, prepyriform cortex, corticomedial 
nucleus of the amygdaloid complex (periamygdaloid cortex)— 
comprise the primary olfactory system. This primary system 
is connected with a second system, the structures of which are 
not directly related to the olfactory bulb. The second system 
includes the subcallosal cortex, a region of the frontal and 
temporal junction adjoining the olfactory structures called the 
‘frontotemporal cortex’, the septal nuclei, nuclei of the diagonal 
band of Broca, and the basolateral part of the amygdaloid 
complex. A third system, connected with the second but not 
with the first nor with the olfactory bulb, includes Ammon’s 
formation (the hippocampus and adjacent structures, subiculum 
and fascia dentata), and cingulate, retrosplenial and entorhinal 
(adjacent temporal) cortex. 

Olfactory sensation travels a path quite different from all 
other forms of sensation, which are conveyed first to the 
thalamus and then to the cortex. Olfactory sensation seems 
to be conveyed directly to the amygdaloid nuclei and the 
periamygdaloid cortex as well as to the septal regions and 
hypothalamus. One might have expected that, since taste and 
smell are chemical senses and function closely together, their 
central connections must be similar. All experimental work, 
including the use of recent neurophysiological techniques by 
Ruch, Patton, and Amassian, has shown that the pathway for 
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taste is similar to the pathways for all nonolfactory sensations; 
it passes through the thalamus to the cortex. It is, however, 
interesting that the pathway for taste reaches the cortex in the 
region where facial and lingual sensations are represented, in 
the sensorimotor cortex lying adjacent to the superior border 
of the temporal lobe and probably also in. the cortex of the 
insula that is contiguous with temporal lobe cortex. More- 
over, the neuronographic studies of Pribram and MacLean have 
demonstrated Physiological connection of the insula to the 
hippocampus and to the olfactory structures of the temporal 
lobe. The inferior surface of the frontal lobe in the region 
of the olfactory nerve is also included in this complex of 
physiologically interrelated structures that includes the 
amygdaloid nuclei, the hippocampus, the hippocampal gyrus, 
the insula, some Tegions of the medial surface of the parietal 


lobe, the cingulate 8yrus, and the orbital gyri of the frontal 


lobe. 


From his experience with patients with focal seizures, 
Penfield has come to believe that the insular region is concerned 
with sensations from the alimentary tract, including taste and 
the pathological sensation of nausea. He was able to elicit the 
Sensation of simple sounds by stimulation of the superior 
temporal gyrus. He Produced sensations of vertigo and 
disturbances of equilibrium by stimulation of the lateral aspect 
of the temporal lobe. He produced olfactory hallucinations by 
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cases was unilateral and it was usually an irritative type of 
lesion giving rise to seizures. In their spontaneous seizures these 
patients showed fairly stereotyped automatisms, hallucinations, 
and perceptual illusions. When such abnormal temporal lobes 
were stimulated electrically while the patients were conscious, 
all the elements of the spontaneous seizures could be repro- 
duced, as well as other psychic phenomena. Perceptual 
illusions, dreamlike hallucinations, and attempts to repeat the 
stereotyped automatic behavior were seen. The perceptual 
illusions included impairment of judgment about the size of 
a visualized object, its distance from the patient, the loudness 
of noise, the pitch of a voice, or the speed of an event. There 
was also the well-known déja vu, the illusional impression of 
familiarity. The hallucinatory sequences might be memories, 
recent or remote, or dreamlike productions, or actual repro- 
ductions of dreams with which the patient was familiar. In 
the most recent survey of these problems, Feindel and Penfield 
conclude that ‘the area responsible for the initiation of 
behavior automatism appears to center in the periamygdaloid 
region. This includes the uncus, the amygdaloid nucleus, the 
ventral claustrum, and the temporoinsular cortex deep in the 
anterior part of the Sylvian fissure.’ Penfield and Rasmussen 
infer that ‘within the temporal cortex there are mechanisms 
which somehow play an important role in the act of remember- 
ing and of making comparisons between present sensory 
perceptions and past experience. The organization of the 
temporal cortex is evidently different from that of other areas 
inasmuch as here alone electrical stimulation and epileptic 
discharge activate acquired synaptic patterns. The fact that 
it is only in this region that such stimulation produces psychical 
illusions and hallucinations argues for some degree of localiza- 
tion of intellectual function.’ It should be noted that the 
temporal lobe response to stimulation was seen only in patients 
with disease of the temporal lobe. This, plus the fact that in 
any particular sensitive patient stimulation at many points of 
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the temporal lobe gives rise to relatively few types of response 
—certainly very few in relation to the total amount of memory-, 
implies that electrical stimulation is doing something more 
than merely evoking activity in some of the many memories 
available to all normal individuals. 

Kliiver and Bucy, Tepeating and confirming the early ob- 
servations of Brown and Schiifer, described in a series of 
brilliant papers a number of temarkably consistent changes in 
the behavior of mature monkeys from which both temporal 
lobes had been removed. 1, There seemed to be a ‘psychic 
blindness or visual agnosia’. All sorts of objects, both animate 
and inanimate, to some of which an intact animal would have 
responded with marked excitement, avoidance, or other kind 
of emotional behavior, were approached by these monkeys 
eagerly and without hesitation. 9. The animals examined all 
objects with which they were presented by tasting, smelling, and 
mouthing. 3. Seeing any object seemed to be an adequate 
stimulus for attempting to touch it and examine it orally. 
4. Affective behavior, such as manifestations of anger and 
fear, did not appear. Facial expressions seemed to be lost. 
5. There was ‘a striking increase in the amount of diversity 
of sexual behavior’. The animals exhibited forms of 
autosexual, heterosexual, and homosexual behavior rarely if 
€ver seen in normal monkeys.! 6, The animals became avidly 
carnivorous. In some animals the olfactory nerves had been 
severed before removal of the temporal lobes. The behavior 


only in that they did not attempt to smell objects, being 
content to examine them orally. Although the authors do not 
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distance. Thus the animals were unable to discriminate 
between edible and inedible objects without oral or olfactory 
information or both. It is interesting to note that the animals 
did become angry when they were aware that something was 
happening in the neighborhood of their cages; since they 
were locked in, they were unable to examine the source of 
the disturbance orally. When they were released and per- 
mitted to do so, the anger subsided. 

Bard and Mountcastle (1948) reported a group of serial 
extirpations of portions of the forebrain in cats. They were 
interested primarily in the expression of rage and observed 
1, an increase in the evidence of pleasurable sensations on 
removal of both hippocampi and 2, a decrease in the threshold 
of rage responses on removal of the amygdaloid nucleus and 
pyriform cortex on both sides. These data are difficult to 
compare with those of Kliiver and Bucy because predatory 
and nonpredatory animals might be expected to behave 
differently, because the extirpations may have differed, and 
because Bard and Mountcastle were interested in the responses 
to noxious rather than threatening stimuli, It is clear, however, 
that in these cats, as well as in Kliiver and Bucy’s monkeys, 
fractional extirpations of the rhinencephalon impaired the 
normal regulation of affective display in response to environ- 
mental stimuli. Note that the pattern of affective display was 
not distorted or impaired; there was merely a shift in the type 
of response the animal considered appropriate to a particular 
environmental stimulus. Schreiner and Kling, working with 
cats, obtained results similar to those of Kliiver and Bucy. 

Pribram, Epstein, and Bagshaw removed tissue from the 
anterior tip of the temporal lobe, the amygdaloid cortex, the 
insula, and an adjacent portion of the undersurface of the 
temporal lobe, in six baboons. Postoperatively the animals 
showed no defect in solving problems dependent upon visual 
discrimination. Their behavior, however, resembled that of 
the monkeys described by Kliiver and Bucy following bilateral 
ablation of the temporal lobes. The animals were not dis- 
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turbed by noxious stimuli and showed no tendency to ayoid 
the situations in which the noxious stimuli were presented. 
Like the animals of Kliiver and Bucy, they made vigorous 
efforts to put every small object they saw into their mouths. 
Rosvold and Pribram removed the amygdaloid nuclei, the 
hippocampus, and the pyriform cortex in seven dogs. The 
results were summarized as follows: ‘1. With the amygdala, 
pytiform cortex, and hippocampus removed bilaterally, a 
dominant animal becomes submissive mainly because it takes 
much more stimulation to excite aggression, defense or play. 
It lacks initiative and can be seen frequently standing “doing 
nothing”. The animal appears to have a higher threshold 
for any kind of emotion Provoking stimulus. 2. In an 
adlibitum feeding situation the operated animals eat for a 
much longer period of time—almost constantly nibbling.’ 
Fulton reports that the tesult of ablation of the anterior 
cingulate Syrus is an increase in tameness, but the changes 
are neither pronounced nor enduring. 

MacLean and Delgado stimulated electrically and chemically 
the structures in the amygdaloid-hippocampus-pyriform cortex. 
Responses consisted of fragments of feeding behavior, combat 
behavior including both attack and defense, and autonomic 
changes. When the hippocampus or the cortex of the pyriform 
area was stimulated the fragments of stereotyped behavior often 
became organized so as to give the impression of affectively 
directed behavior, The psychoanalyst will not be surprised 
ing the locus of stimulation by about a 
millimeter often produced a polar change in the evoked 
behavior; for example, voracious eating changed to distasteful 
spitting and flight, or complete arrest to angry defensive hissing, 
8rowling and pawing, which then became directed attack. 

Although in general there is no Specific electroencephalo- 
graphic pattern accompanying intellectual activity (Strauss, 
Ostow, and Greenstein), Liberson several years ago described a 
6-10 per second rhythm appearing over the anterior temporal 
region in some subjects during the performance of mental 
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work such as solving problems. This observation was repeated 
later by Kennedy and his co-workers. Moreover, the electro- 
encephalographic abnormality of a temporal lobe damaged by 
tumor in a patient complaining of recent onset of obsessive 
thinking has been correlated with the affective content of the 
patient’s verbal productions at that moment (Ostow, 1953). In 
this patient and three others, disease of the temporal lobe gave 
rise to symptoms of neurosis or psychosis (Ostow, 1954). The: 
defect in the temporal lobe probably was able to strengthen 
unconscious drives to a pathological degree or to impair 
repressive mechanisms so that the resulting neurotic or 
psychotic picture might be explained by a disturbance in the 
equilibrium of psychodynamic forces, as in the usual psycho- 
genic case. 

The reader is referred to the review of Pribram and Kruger 
for a clear organization of recent work on the function of the 
rhinencephalon, and to the monograph of Kaada for a more 
detailed review with confirmation by original observations. 
Kaada concludes that ‘electrical stimulation of the agranular 
or sparsely granular cortex of the medial and basal aspects of 
the forebrain . . . and of the amygdaloid nuclei produces a 
variety of somatomotor and autonomic responses predominantly 
of inhibitory, but also of facilitatory or excitatory nature. . . . 
A common somatomotor response is the nonsomatotopic 
inhibition of respiratory movements, other spontaneous move- 
ments such as struggling and shivering, “‘chloralose jerks’, and 
motor after-discharges initiated from the precentral motor 
cortex. Spinal reflexes and cortically induced movements are 
inhibited or, to a lesser degree, facilitated. . . . Other 
somatomotor and autonomic responses obtained by stimulation 
are reported, such as faciovocal, chewing, swallowing, and lick- 
ing movements, and tonic movements of the body and extremi- 
ties, pupillary changes, piloerection, salivation, micturition, and 
defecation. Stimulation of the hippocampus proper in the 
anesthetized animal failed to yield any significant somatomotor 
or autonomic responses of the kinds herein studied.’ 
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In the lower vertebrate forms, fibers conveying olfactory 
sensation are the chief source of afferent supply to the 
telencephalon, the most anterior part of the brain in which 
cerebral cortex, thalamus, hypothalamus, and basal ganglia 
develop. Optic, auditory, equilibratory, and proprioceptive 
data have little access to the telencephalon in these creatures 
and are probably used primarily though not exclusively for 
purposes of orientation and codrdination. Presumably the 
olfactory modality, which has strong visceral connections, 
operates in the service of alimentary function, and probably 
also of sexual and possibly even aggressive and defensive 
functions. In certain fish, in amphibia, and especially clearly 
in reptiles, besides a primary olfactory center called the 
paleocortex, which occupies the lateral aspect of the cerebral 
hemisphere and receives olfactory fibers from the lateral ol- 
factory tract, there is a secondary olfactory center, the 
archicortex, considered the primordium of the hippocampus, 
which lies on the medial and dorsomedial aspect of the cerebral 
hemisphere and receives olfactory fibers from the medial 
olfactory tract as well as from correlation centers for visceral 
sensation (Figure 2). The paleocortex, from which such 
Structures as the amygdaloid nuclei, the pyriform cortex, and 
the hippocampal Syrus are derived, has its own primary 
olfactory connections, and so does the archicortex, the 
primordium of the hippocampus. These two regions are 
intimately related to each other also by fiber tracts. In the 
lowest forms, these two olfactory structures are adjacent to 
each other over the dorsum of the hemisphere, but in subse- 
quent phylogenetic history they become spatially separated 
(although they do not lose their mutual connections) by the 
development of a general, nonolfactory cortex (dorsal cortex) 
which in mammals becomes the neocortex (neopallium) and 
in humans forms almost all that we call the cerebral cortex. 
In the higher vertebrates, honolfactory forms of sensation are 
fed via the dorsal thalamus into the neocortex. With 
phylogenetic development, the hippocampus and paleocortex 
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FIGURE 2 

Diagram (after Herrick) illustrating the relative extent of so-called olfactory (or 
rhinencephalic) and nonolfactory pallial fields of various vertebrate brains (1, 
amphibians; 2, reptiles; 3, opossum; 4, man). In amphibians an archipallial 
(hippocampal), a paleopallial (pyriform), and between these a dorsal area, are 
found. The dorsal area develops progressively as the neocortex or neopallium, 
which in man completely overshadows the olfactory (hippocampal and pyriform) 
cortex. (Reprinted by permission from Kaada, 1951.) 


are displaced from their original position, but the hippo- 
campus never loses its close connection with the paleocortex and 
ultimately its afferent supply from the paleocortex is far larger 
than its direct olfactory supply from the medial olfactory tract. 
There is another important evidence that the hippocampus 
gradually comes to serve important nonolfactory functions. 
In some birds with rudimentary olfactory function, and in 
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whales with no olfactory function, olfactory structures are 
very poorly developed, but the hippocampus remains relatively 
prominent. Even in man, whose olfactory function is poorly 
developed, the hippocampus attains a relatively large size. 
Because of the pattern of growth of the neocortex in man the 
hippocampus and the pyriform lobe, Closely apposed to each 
other, lie in the medial wall of the temporal lobe. 


When in 1937 Papez suggested that the hippocampus, its 
efferent tract the fornix, the mammillary bodies, the mammillo- 
thalamic tract, the anterior nucleus of the thalamus, and the 
radiation from the anterior nucleus to the cingulate gyrus all 
constitute a mechanism for the elaboration of emotion, he 
had little or no evidence to support his conjectures. He argued 
that emotion is such an important function that it must have a 
relatively important anatomical localization. He was impressed 
by the lack of evidence for olfactory function in these structures. 
He noted the disparity between the large size of presumably 
olfactory structures and the relatively minor importance of 
olfactory function in man. He also observed the important 
hypothalamic and visceral connections of this group of struc- 
tures. Brodal subsequently examined all the evidence for 
olfactory function of the hippocampus and found very little. 
The observations of Kliiver and Bucy and others that important 
affective changes appear in monkeys deprived of their temporal 
lobes, the recent observations of MacLean that electrical stimu- 
lation in the region of the amygdaloid nuclei provokes vigorous 
behavior resembling the behavior associated in man with strong 
fear and anger, and the clinical observations of Penfield, Gibbs, 
and others, make it reasonable to assume that in some part of 
the temporal lobe, if not in the hippocampus itself, some 


function related to the affective component of behavior is 
elaborated. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HYPOTHESIS 


Let us speculate on the precise function of the temporal lobe, 
and particularly of the hippocampus. Olfactory sensation 
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constitutes the principal input to the telencephalon of fish and 
amphibia and, to a lesser degree, of reptiles. The olfactory 
system is a device that tests the chemical composition of the 
environment, whether aqueous or gaseous. It provides the 
animal with information concerning the nature and proximity 
of suitable food, sexual partners, and perhaps even enemies and 
friends. (The sense of taste, which is a chemical testing device 
for materials within reach of the tongue, obviously has no 
separate function in aquatic animals. Therefore it develops 
only in nonaquatic animals and the pathways it follows are 
comparable to those of the nonolfactory rather than the olfactory 
senses.) 

Even the lowest animals show so much and so complex 
unlearned, instinctual behavior that we may guess that within 
the structure of the nervous system the animal inherits 
responses of aversion and approach to a number of olfactory 
stimuli. Such responses must be almost reflex in character, 
unmodifiable by experience, and must not require for their 
establishment any kind of subjective conscious experience. 
Obviously, behavior could become more specifically appropri- 
ate if it were influenced by the previous experience of the 
individual. We know that the capacity to modify behavioral 
responses in accordance with the previous experience of the 
individual appears at some point in the phylogenetic series, 
although we cannot fix that point. We know that, in man at 
least, olfactory stimuli give rise to conscious sensations which we 
call odors, These sensations have strong affective components. 
It has long been observed that almost all odors are immediately 
classified as pleasant or unpleasant, while other sensory 
experiences are more subject to objective evaluation. It is 
likely that human aversion to some odors, acrid odors for 
example, is instinctive. On the other hand, the aversion to 
fecal odors is probably acquired: there is no such aversion 
among infants, some deteriorated psychotics, patients with 
organic dementia, and animals. Each individual has much 
less aversion to the odor of his own feces than to the fecal 
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odor of others. Mothers usually have no aversion to the fecal 
odors of their infants, Several patients in analysis have assured 
me that they like the fecal odors of herbivorous animals and are 
offended only by the odor of the feces of carnivorous animals, 
(In uncinate fits, seizures that arise at the temporal pole and 
include olfactory hallucinations, the hallucinations are almost 
always unpleasant. Yet fecal odors are seldom described in 
such hallucinations.) In a brain that possesses the capacity to 
develop new responses to olfactory stimuli in accordance with 
the past experience of the individual, one must assume the 
existence of a memory, that is, a device for making a record 
of olfactory data in conjunction with other data indicating the 
Nature of associated circumstance. There must also be a 
device that has the function of comparing current olfactory 
data with data remembered from past experience. The fact 
that to summon to Consciousness the memory of an olfactory 
Perception is more difficult than to recall memories of other 
forms of sensory data does not preclude the unconscious opera- 
tion of such a function of comparison. 

How are experiences labeled as satisfactory or unsatisfactory? 
How are the labels attached to the associated olfactory data? 
And how are current olfactory data to be labeled after com- 
parison? The answers to these questions must be more 
Speculative. I suggest that the quality of affect and its sensory 
organ consciousness exist to serve these functions. It is not 
unlikely that a Positive affect is automatically evoked by 
olfactory Sensations for which there is an inherited attraction, 


and that a negative affect is automatically evoked by olfactory 
Sensations for which there 


satisfying experience or its Opposite. This theory states that the 
primary purpose of affect is to label and identify possible 


‘ as desirable or undesirable, 
and that the primary function of consciousness is to perceive 


affect is a content of conscious- 


a ltt iat 
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ness that remains essentially subjective; it can neither be 
recorded nor communicated. Perhaps we may assume that, as 
the phylogenetic order is ascended and nonolfactory modalities 
of sensation are introduced into the telencephalon, they too 
become available for the function of conscious evaluation, thus 
permitting increasingly finer discrimination. The hypothesis 
may then be stated as follows. 1. The earliest discriminatory 
sensory modality was olfaction. 2. The brain mechanism 
developed to handle it provided not only for its detection but 
also for the comparison of the odor with the memory of other 
olfactory experiences. 3. The result of the comparison was 
registered as a conscious affect. 4. The mechanism for com- 
paring current data with memories and registering the result as 
an affect, originally part of the olfactory system, later became 
available to all other sensory modalities—in fact, toa mechanism 
in which many current sensory data are organized into a 
gestalt and compared with similar constructs recorded as 
memories. 

Norbert Wiener suggested that those conditioned reflexes 
that deal with biologically important processes are associated 
with what he called ‘affective tone’. ‘Affective tone is arranged 
on some sort of scale from negative ‘pain’ to positive 
“pleasure”; . . . for a considerable time or permanently, an 
increase in affective tone favors all processes in the nervous 
system that are underway at the time, and gives them the 
secondary power to increase affective tone; and . . . a decrease 
in affective tone tends to inhibit all processes underway at a 
time, and gives them a secondary ability to decrease affective 
tone. He thus seems to regard affect as what current 
neurophysiology calls an activating device. This is actually the 
motor aspect of the hypothesis we have proposed. In the 
presence of a stimulus, comparison with past experiences is 
made within the nervous system and the result of this com- 
parison is given as an affect. Another result of the comparison 
is the activation or inactivation of various portions of the 
nervous system in preparation for the proposed gratification 
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by means of the external object. 

It is possible, moreover, that the hippocampus is the site of 
the comparison of stimuli with acquired memories, and there- 
fore the structure in which, or from which, affects are elaborated. 
We have been describing the characteristics of a hypothetical 
structure that has as its function the elaboration of affect, The 
hippocampus resembles our hypothetical structure in the 
following respects: 1, it was originally an olfactory organ but 
persists in organisms with little or no olfactory function and 
is an extremely prominent organ in the brain of man in 
which primary olfactory structures are not well developed; 
2, although its input in lower forms is almost exclusively 
olfactory, in higher forms it receives data by way of the temporal 
lobe and hippocampal gyrus from all the nonolfactory sensory 
modalities as well; 3, it has efferent connections not only with 
the frontal lobe, which is the site of important psychic 
functions, but also, via the fornix, with the hypothalamus 
and with visceral motor pathways. One need not infer that 
the hippocampus ‘is the site of consciousness; it is merely 
Proposed that the function of the hippocampus is to elaborate 
neural data, which when they arrive at the proper site are 
Interpreted by consciousness as affects. 

There are a number of hints in recent observations that, even 
more closely than other structures of the temporal lobe, the 
hippocampus is related to the Psychic life. Gastaut has injected 
alumina cream, an irritative agent, into the structures of the 


temporal lobes of cats; after several weeks the cats developed 
focal seizures originati 


reliably ascertained on 


: 
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Hunter electrically stimulated the fornix, the efferent tract 
of the hippocampus, in cats. He produced seizures charac- 
terized by cessation of spontaneous activity, a blank, staring 
facial expression, and glancing movements as though the 
animals were frightened or bewildered. Liberson and Cadilhac 
report that of all the structures of the temporal lobe of the 
guinea pig the hippocampus exhibits an especially pronounced 
tendency to respond to electrical stimulation by a self-sustain- 
ing ictogenic after-discharge. Such discharge was most easily 
stimulated by auditory, next by olfactory, and least easily 
by visual stimulation. ‘Surprise’ stimuli were more effective 
than ‘routine’ stimuli. The response was a synchronous 
discharge, in contrast to asynchronous discharges in the cortex. 
Arduini, Arduini, and Green evoked electrical responses in the 
hippocampus by physiological stimulation of somatic, auditory, 
visual, and olfactory receptors in the rabbit, cat, and monkey. 
A similar hippocampal response could be induced by 
stimulation of the reticular activating system of the brain stem. 
‘The marked synchronization of hippocampal electrical activity 
induced by arousing stimuli contrasts strikingly with the 
desynchronized arousal pattern encountered in the electrical 
record of the neocortex, and of the two, the hippocampus 
seems the more easily affected.’ 

Liberson and Akert (1952) observed that certain stimuli 
(for example ‘conversation’ with the guinea pig) re-enforced 
and regularized the resting electrical activity of the hippo- 
campus, while it depressed or desynchronized the cortical 
activity. They stimulated the hippocampus directly and noted 
that motor activity was decreased. “The animal appears as 
if “frozen”.’ Reactivity to external stimuli was not abolished 
but it was decreased. ‘Indeed the animal responds to the 
strong stimuli, turning its head and blinking its eyes, but the 
movements appear to be slower than normal.’ They inferred 
that activity of the hippocampus is ‘more readily translated 
in terms of inhibition of behavior than in terms of its activation’. 
Electrical studies revealed that the hippocampus shows an 
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unusually strong tendency to electrical ‘after-discharge’ fo’ 
ing slight stimulation; stimulation of the hippocampus 
tends to induce after-discharge over wide reaches of 
cerebrum, including amygdala, thalamus, striatum, 
isocortex (excepting the frontal area). ‘These authors sug 
that this low threshold to electrical discharge may dispose 
hippocampus to maximal activation during electric sho 
treatment and that the therapeutic effect of the treatment m 
be ascribed to changes in the hippocampus. 

If the hippocampus plays an important role in psychic 
it must have a sensory input. Gerard, Marshall, and Sai 
recorded potential changes from the hippocampus in response 
to visual and tactile stimuli. Robinson and Lennox confirmed 
these findings and also recorded hippocampal responses 
acoustic stimulation. Papez pointed out that there is 
Sensory input to the mammillary bodies (the chief terminus 


the fornix) by way of receptive centers in the ventral thalamus 
(subthalamus). 


METAPSYCHOLOGY OF APPERCEPTION i : 


Let us briefly review the current psychoanalytic conception of 
the course of the normal processes of perception and appercep- 
tion. The picture of the external world that arrives at thi 
initial psychic receiving station is distorted by the limitation: 
of the perceiving and transmitting organs. It is probabl 
obtained bya scanning process. Freud wrote, in Formulations: 


search the outer world, in order that its data might be already 
familiar if an urgent inner need should arise; this function 


external world, merely by virtue of its having been perceived 
is already endowed with a small cathexis which entitles it t 
a certain claim upon consciousness, If the quality < 
consciousness turns itself to this perception, the perceptio 


. 
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becomes endowed with an additional quantity of cathexis, the 
‘cathexis of attention’. Thereupon a new process ensues which 
has as its purpose the determination of the significance to the 
individual of the new perception; this process is called 
apperception. Probably this too is accomplished by a scanning 
process. A series of preconscious memories are compared with 
the perceptive picture in rapid sequence. The closeness of 
the match of each memory is assessed and when the match is 
especially good, a feeling of recognition appears and perception 
is said to have acquired a ‘hypercathexis’, a cathectic charge 
derived from both the attention cathexis of consciousness and 
the preconscious cathexis of the preconscious memory with 
which the perception is matched. If we were dealing with 
the problem of recognition of a mathematical formula, we 
could probably stop at this point. However, when the 
outcome of the recognition is something with which the 
individual is more affectively concerned than merely the 
solution of an intellectual problem, another important step 
must be considered. As each memory pattern is laid down in 
the preconscious it is associatively connected with one or more 
neurally determined instincts and the several unconscious 
fantasies that serve each instinct. And it is from these 
unconscious sources, to a large extent, that the preconscious 
memory obtains its preconscious cathexis. We often describe 
this relation by saying that the preconscious memory is a 
derivative of the unconscious instinct, memory, or fantasy. 
Therefore when a preconscious memory becomes conscious 
in the process of recognition of a percept, an unconscious 
drive is brought into operation by way of its derivative. Al- 
though the unconscious source itself does not become conscious 
the affect associated with it does. This affect is attributed to 
the preconscious memory and also to the newly acquired 
percept. Thus the process of recognizing a percept consists 
of matching it with a preconscious memory and thereby associ- 
ating it with an instinct and the unconscious memories and 
fantasies of which the preconscious memory is a derivative. The 
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match of percept and memory is attended by a feeling of recog. 
nition and the association with an unconscious fantasy bestows 
an affect upon the percept. Because the unconscious source 
itself remains repressed, one might say that the recognition 
of the percept remains incomplete. 

As memories are scanned for a suitable match for the 
Presenting stimulus, two types of consideration make some 
matches seem closer than others. One of these considerations 
is objective congruity, and we may say that this consideration 
is representative of the objective attitude. The second 
consideration is the tendency to project derivatives of the 
unconscious wish fantasy onto the real situation. Probably in 
every case both forces are active. The function Freud named 
reality testing supervises the comparison and acts to insure 
that the preconscious fantasy or memory with which objective 
reality is matched does not fall short of objective congruity 
by more than a fixed tolerance. It is the width of this tolerance 
that determines whether a given interpretation of the environ- 
mental situation and the behavior that follows from it are 
pathological or normal. The individual never (except as a 
result of psychoanalysis) becomes aware that he sees the external 
world as a scene in a familiar fantasy. Moreover, reality 
testing is especially concerned with sizes, distances, colors, and 
other elementary qualities. It is less discriminating in matching 
secondary data such as inferences, opinions, and sentiments. 
Reality testing is a function indissolubly dependent upon 
Consciousness, so that it cannot survive intact when conscious: 
ness is obtunded. It makes an independent contribution to 
the content of consciousness, supervising at each moment the 
Psychic activities of matching and feeling. 

The individual Steps in the process of recognition become 
clear when we consider the mechanism of denial. One 
pathological form of denial consists merely of failing to recog- 


, 
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countercathexis is pathologically so intense that it not only 
prevents the rise to consciousness of the content of the 
unconscious fantasy but delays the appearance of its affect as 
well. Something similar to this is a normal phenomenon in 
situations of emergency requiring emergency response over a 
relatively long period of time, say several hours. In such 
a situation, full affective contemplation of the significance of 
the emergency is usually not needed for dealing with it and in 
fact might interfere with an appropriate response. The 
affective contemplation is then delayed until after the emer- 
gency has passed. For example, after periods of fighting and 
indeed heroism on the battlefield, soldiers have often shuddered 
at the thought of the dangers they had escaped several hours 
previously. Moreover it seems that this retrospective working 
through is necessary. During the war some individuals were 
not able to tolerate the anxiety aroused by working through 
and permitted the anxiety that was generated to re-enforce 
the countercathexis against unconscious castration fears to 
such an extent that affective recognition was never completed. 
By the use of hypnosis or sedation, the anxiety was made more 
tolerable to these individuals and the physician was then able 
to watch the process of retrospective working through or affective 
recognition. ‘This was called abreaction. Both in the battle- 
field neurosis and in the chronic character disorder character- 
ized by denial, it is the repressive countercathexis, whether 
or not re-enforced by an anxiety reaction, that prevents the 
full affective recognition of the percept. 

In that kind of denial in which either the external percept 
itself or, more commonly, the logical implications or probable 
consequences of the perception are denied, we may describe the 
process as follows: the repressive countercathexis against the 
unconscious fantasy that should, by way of its preconscious 
derivative, become associated with the perception is so 
pathologically strong that not only is the content of the 
unconscious fantasy itself repressed, but even its preconscious 
derivatives and affect lose their access to consciousness and 
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become pushed into the unconscious (secondary repressio 
In this way the preconscious memories that most closely ma 
the provocative perception are not available for compari 
and matching. In such cases either no match is made, or 
clearly bad match is made. The time interval required for 
matching process is occasionally appreciated consciously. 
sider, for example, what is referred to in cinema jargon as 
‘double take’. In this humorous situation, a person considers 
a remark made to him to be perfunctory. However, after a 
brief interval of perhaps a second, the person suddenly ‘under ¥ 


period is indefinitely prolonged because the matching p 
conscious memories are not available, we may speak of den: 
of facts or implications. 


situation is that it must be as directly as possible a derivative 
of the presenting unconscious wish fantasy. In metapsychology 
we have two separate versions of the theory of motivation. 
One is the repetition compulsion—the inexorable tendency 
to repeat the past in the present by acting out unconscious 
fantasies. This aspect of motivation was discussed in detail in 
Part I of this paper. The second version of the theory of 
motivation is the pleasure-pain principle. These are properly" 
called two versions of the same subject since they deal with two 
aspects of the same phenomenon. The pleasure-pain principle 
may be stated as follows: in general the individual will act 
such a, way as to obtain from the presenting situation @ 
maximum of pleasure and a minimum of pain. How does the 

individual decide which is the most promising course of actior 
Usually silently and unconsciously he performs the follo 

mental operation. The presenting situation, as a result of 1 
operation of the scanning and matching process describe 
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above, spontaneously takes on the aspect of a preconscious 
fantasy—one which is a derivative of the presenting unconscious 
wish fantasy—and as such evokes in the subject the appropriate 
affect. It is as though the subject said to himself, ‘How would 
it be if I were to take advantage of this situation to satisfy my 
desire for such and such an experience?’. The question is 
answered even as it is asked by the affect that simultaneously 
appears. By means of this mechanism the presenting situation 
is understood and treated in such a way as to extract from it a 
maximum of affective gratification and to suffer from it a 
minimum of affective pain. It is in this fashion that the 
pleasure-pain principle becomes an instrument for the execution 
of the repetition compulsion—an instrument the operation of 
which can only be modified but never replaced by the reality 
principle. 

I am not minimizing or subordinating either of these two 
principles of motivation. The principle of repetition com- 
pulsion deals with the sources of motivation and the pleasure- 
pain principle deals with the technique by means of which 
the repetition compulsion is executed. Let me illustrate 
from an actual case. A young man had a history of repetitive 
provocation and defiance which led to a series of defeats 
in school, at home, and in social life. Analytic reconstruction 
showed a wish to interrupt parental intercourse in the hope of 
being taken by his father as a substitute for his mother. There 
was also fear of punishment which should serve as the desired 
erotic attack. One day he recited a dream. 


It took place before the walls of Troy. I had killed Hector 
and was in turn killed by Apollo's arrow. 


The dream, taken together with its associations, announces 
the resurgence of the wish to provoke and be attacked. This 
is an instance of repetition compulsion. How was it to be 
executed? On the day following the dream, the patient, while 
driving, was slow in responding to the green traffic signal and 
so earned a scolding from the driver of a taxicab standing 
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behind him. He responded with his usual provocative sa 
vituperation and with deliberate obstruction of the offe ni 
taxicab driver as they drove down the avenue, At one p 
he felt a momentary impulse to force the taxicab driver 

crash into a double-parked truck. During the next a 
session, the various possible ways of responding to the scoldit 
of his antagonist were reviewed. Silence would have me 
surrender and humiliation. A brief verbal exchange woi 
have meant that he had failed in his obligation to discip 
the unruly driver; it would not have satisfied his righ 

indignation. In fact, any effort to restrain his impulse 
defy and provoke would have resulted in marked discom 
By inference the Prospect of provocatively attacking mu: 
have seemed gratifying and exciting and righteous. Note t 
no unpleasant affect appears in the dream, despite its unto’ 
Outcome. Moreover, before going to bed on the night of 
dream, the patient had reread with conscious relish the story 
the siege of Troy, plainly seeing himself in the role of 
doomed Achilles. Thus the selection of the behavior 
promised pleasure and the Tejection of other possible co 
as leading to discomfort was an instance of the operation 
the pleasure-pain principle. The effect of this operation of 
pleasure-pain principle was to execute the compulsion to repeal 
the characteristic behavior pattern. In this case the reality 
principle had failed to point out that the ultimate consequence: 
of the provocative act were themselves to be dreaded. 


matching, experimenting, and Planning are performed or 
I consider such examples of 
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conscious planning to be exceptional. Although they resemble 
in form the process described, they are atypical in that they are 
so largely conscious. Yet they are not fully conscious, for 
although they seem to be performed under the domination 
of the reality principle or a very conscious pleasure principle, 
they are, as we know, much more strongly subject to unconscious 
tendencies than the individual suspects. I believe that these 
conscious deliberate plans are a very small fraction of the 
total number of decisions made during the waking day. Most 
of the pleasure-pain assessments proceed unconsciously. True, 
the apperception of the presenting situation is a conscious 
act. The affect that appears is by definition conscious. Ob- 
viously the unconscious presenting wish fantasy remains 
unconscious, as does its link with the preconscious derivatives 
selected for consideration. Moreover there is usually an aware- 
ness of the preconscious wish fantasy that is being pursued. 
However, although the affect is conscious, repressive forces 
may isolate it from the fantasy that is its source, displace it onto 
irrelevant thoughts, deny (divert attention from) it, minimize 
it, submerge it in guilt, anxiety, or depression, or deal with it 
by any of the usual defensive maneuvers. It must, however, at 
least momentarily, appear in consciousness. In essence, the 
process of psychic experimentation and the linkage selected 
are unconscious. Yet they are guided, in fact determined, at 
one point, by the conscious assessment of an affect. This 
assessment of the affect is made without conscious knowledge 
of its source, but the effect of the conscious assessment is a 
determining factor in the outcome of the unconscious psychic 
experimentation. 

Dreaming is a magnified example of the process. Especially 
in long dreams with several episodes, the analyst can see a 
series of attempts to obtain maximal gratification of a present- 
ing unconscious wish fantasy with a minimum of pain caused 
by the intervention of protests by the ego and superego. In the 
dream, considerations of reality and objective congruity are 
hot active. The success of each episode of the dream may be 
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judged by the affect that appears in the dream, no matter in 
what connection the affect is felt or to which character it is 
assigned. We may Suppose that the purpose of the dream is 
to ascertain the resulting affect. The patient awakens in the 
morning with the affect determined by the last of the series 
of dreams and often carries this affect for a number of hours 
or days. This fact Suggests that the dream is actually the 
same kind of psychic experiment we have been describing, but 
one in which the process becomes subject to scrutiny. The 
dream is no accidental epiphenomenon, but has a significant 
Tole in psychic function. The dream of the Trojan War may 
have been acted out on the following day because it was, on 
the whole, a pleasant dream despite its fatal outcome. The 
pleasurable affect was not specifically stated in the manifest 
dream, but appeared distinctly in the dreamer’s reading before 
he went to sleep and also in the discussion of the dream in the 
analytic session. The possibility of being killed was minimized 
by the reflection that Achilles had almost achieved immortality 
and might have survived had anyone but the Sun God attacked. 
Moreover the pleasure of the attack prevailed over the apprehen- 
sion of death. (‘After all, look who was shooting at me, the 
Sun God himself.) In addition this patient’s tempting of fate 
was facilitated by the illusion of invulnerability. In other 
words the psychic experiment that constituted the dream en- 
couraged, by its associated pleasant affect, the subsequent acting 
out of the wish fantasy, 

This formulation of the metapsychology of apperception is 
consistent with the idea that the essential function of conscious: 
ness is the perception of affect. All other steps in the process 
of apperception and Planning may proceed without the 
attribute of consciousness, excepting only the operation of 
the principle of reality and objective congruity. This latter 
I consider a phylogenetically recent attempt to refine the 
evaluating, planning process by limiting the operation of the 
pleasure principle. In dreams we see the original function of 
consciousness unmodified by its later function. Every waking 
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apperception on the other hand carries not only an affect but a 
conviction of reality. 


APPERCEPTION AND THE TEMPORAL LOBE 


If we extend our physiological hypothesis in the light of the 
metapsychological theory, it might read as follows: within the 
temporal lobe lie structures that have the function of matching 
percepts with preconscious memories and thereby with 
unconscious repressed memories and fantasies. The matching 
of current percept with preconscious memory is attended by 
a feeling of recognition, a frequent component of temporal lobe 
seizures, often referred to as the déjd vu phenomenon. The 
result of the assessment of the instinctual value of current 
percepts is expressed in terms of affect. I am not saying that 
the pleasure or pain resulting from the experience of somatic 
contact is perceived through the medium of the structures of 
the temporal lobe. Phylogenetic and experimental evidence 
suggests that somatic pleasure and pain do not require the 
hippocampus. It is the experimental assessment of prospective 
somatic pleasure and pain, as a result of which the individual 
derives a current psychic pleasure or pain, that is performed 
by way of the temporal lobe mechanism. In other words, the 
temporal lobe mechanism is needed not to answer the question 
‘How do I like this experience?’, but ‘How would I like such 
an experience?’. 

The fact that ictal or experimental electrical stimulation of 
the abnormal temporal lobe can give rise to illusions of size, 
proximity and familiarity supports this general formulation. 
Penfield’s observation that it is only the temporal lobe that 
gives rise to conscious fantasies and affects when stimulated 
is consistent with the proposed formulation. I do not think 
it necessary to infer, as Penfield does, that the entire content of 
the memory of a person’s lifetime is stored within the temporal 
lobe. It is merely necessary to infer that these memories have 
access to the temporal lobe and can appear there for the purpose 
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temporal lobe is diseased. The cortex of the intact tempora 
lobe does not respond in this way. It is therefore unlikely that 
this cortex itself has access to consciousness. It is interesti 
that phylogenetic and metapsychological considerations lea 
us to conclusions similar to those reached by Penfield as | 
result of his clinical experience with patients with tempora 
lobe seizures. 
This generalization can also explain the observations 
Kltiver and Bucy. If our assumption is correct, their anim 
deprived of both temporal lobes, should not be able to rec : 
nize and evaluate stimuli by ordinary visual, auditory, at 
tactile cues. They are therefore driven to olfactory and ora 
examinations, the capacity for which they have not completel 
lost. When presented with a stimulus the animal works har 
to get to examine it orally. This behavior indicates that the 
visual experience, even without discrimination, activates aD 
investigatory mechanism. It is evident too that the animal 
has no capacity for expressing aversion to any stimulus unles 
it has had oral or olfactory experience with it. Since tht 
hippocampal formations were extensively removed on 
sides of these animals, we may suppose that, although 
originally were concerned with the olfactory system, in th 
higher forms they are more important for nonolfactory seni 
tion, One may wonder why any affective function remain 
in these animals. One might adduce the fact that the 
hippocampi were not completely destroyed and therefore the 
fornix was not completely degenerated. However, I am inclin 
rather to emphasize that the hippocampus mechanism is 
predictive one, while the pathways for actual somatic pleasure 
and pain proceed to midline diencephalic structures, whi 
in these animals remained intact. In other words, the 
that in these animals there was no loss—there was in fact 
increase—in overt sexual pleasure indicates that we ca 
assign to the hippocampus the function of elaborating 
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sensation actually accompanying instinctual gratification; its 
function must be limited to the generation of affect accompany- 
ing expectation of instinctual gratification or frustration as a 
result of the process of comparison described above. Perhaps 
in this distinction we may find a reason for the ability of 
Kliiver’s animals to discriminate edible from inedible objects 
once they have been brought up to or into the mouth, while 
they failed in such discrimination by all forms of sensation 
perceived at a distance. In these animals removal of the 
hippocampus has eliminated the function of generating affect 
by comparison of sensory perception with acquired memories, 
but has not eliminated the sensation and execution of aversion 
to objects orally determined to be noxious by nonlearned, 
innate criteria. With this argument, we seem to be pushing 
the actual site of conscious appreciation of affect into the 
diencephalon. Sensation of pleasure or pain may be generated 
here either by the sensory appreciation of somatic instinctual 
gratification or pain, or as the result of expectation of such 
gratification or pain, formed in the hippocampus and conveyed 
to the hypothalamus by the fornix. This conclusion is con- 
sistent with the suggestion of Penfield and Jasper that the 
function of consciousness is subserved by what they call a 
centrencephalic system, an activating mechanism situated close 
to the midline of the brain axis in the diencephalon and brain 
stem. It is consistent also with the work of Magoun and his 
co-workers on the existence of an activating system in the brain 
stem and diencephalon, and with the frequent electroencephalo- 
graphic observation that consciousness is obliterated completely 
only when diencephalic structures are affected. 

Animals whose temporal lobes are removed seem to lose 
the response of aversion. Stimulation of the structures of the 
temporal lobe by MacLean and Delgado activated aversion or 
aggressive behavior rather than approach or erotic behavior. 
Penfield notes that only negative affects may be elicited from 
the diseased temporal lobe. The olfactory hallucinations of 
uncinate fits are almost always unpleasant. Schlesinger 
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observed: “It is noteworthy that temporal lobe lesions are apt 
to eliminate “negative” affects, such as fear in experimental 
animals, while enhancing, at the same time, their “positive” 
sexual drive, and to produce euphoria in human beings. The 
manifestations of fear and rage in psychomotor seizures are 
also of interest.’ Pribram and Kruger, reviewing the work of 
Allen, suggest as one possible interpretation ‘a more general 
change affecting either the reaction to aversive stimulation or a 
whole range of complex discriminations’. It seems probable 
that the hippocampus or that part of the temporal lobe involved 
in affective discriminations is concerned with aversion responses 
only. The bifurcation of the olfactory tract—the medial half 
oes to septal structures and the lateral half to structures of the 
temporal lobe—suggests the existence of a dual affective 
mechanism, The medial (septal ?) mechanism may be con- 
cerned with ascertaining which objects are of potential interest 
to the subject as indicated by the development of a positive 
affect; while the lateral, temporal (hippocampal ?) mechanism 
is concerned with ascertaining which objects of interest to. the 
subject are potentially noxious and must therefore be avoided. 
Such a hypothesis agrees well with the psychoanalytic observa- 
tion that a negative affect betrays not primary aversion so much 
as it does the repressive veto of a primary unconscious wish. 
There is, of course, an important difference between the 
mode of development of affect in the lowest vertebrates and in 
human metapsychology; in the latter we know of a whole system 
of unconscious and preconscious barriers. A full consideration 
of the nature and course of development of consciousness i 
the terms of this discussion is called for. One of the most 
important problems is the physiological and ethological 
correlates of the process of Tepression. To discuss this question 
would take us too far from our central thesis. It seems reason- 
able to imagine that Tepression occurs as a consequence of 
some inherited neural mechanism. The release of unusually 
free and intense sexual activity in monkeys deprived of both 
temporal lobes can be interpreted as meaning that bilateral 
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temporal lobectomy lifts certain inhibitions or repressions 
against these sexual activities. It would be difficult to ascribe 
these repressions to parental prohibition. We may perhaps 
suppose that the memory of infantile intrafamilial instinctual 
gratification is, after a certain time in infancy, excluded from 
consciousness, while the memory of the affect retains its access 
to consciousness, so that the individual may seek to repeat the 
affective experience of infantile gratification within the society 
but outside the family. It will be apparent that only because 
of this repression is sexual gratification sought outside of the 
family. Similarly, repression insures the availability of some 
sexual energies in sublimated form for constructive social 
purposes. In the first part of this paper, I have described 
the manner in which the pattern of infantile instinctual 
gratification, itself based upon organic neural predisposition, 
is transmitted to unconscious fantasies and preconscious 
derivatives, so that their pattern can be repeated in adult life. 


il 


INTEGRATION OF THE HYPOTHESES ON THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE FRONTAL AND TEMPORAL LOBES 


We are now in a position to attempt to integrate the separate 
aspects of behavior presented in the sections on the frontal 
and temporal lobes respectively. It was suggested that in the 
frontal lobes preconscious derivatives of instinctual drives and 
unconscious wishes and fantasies are formulated and aroused 
to activity in a relatively orderly sequence. Let us assume that 
by the operation of psychodynamic forces a particular 
unconscious wish fantasy is ascendant. Its ascendance means 
that all its preconscious derivatives become active; they strive 
to repeat themselves, to become re-created in the current 
situation. What is the mechanism of this ‘striving’? In what 
way can these preconscious derivatives of unconscious fantasies 
re-create themselves in the current situation? We may 
visualize this mechanism by referring first to Freud's statement 
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in The Interpretation of Dreams that unconscious processes 

aim ‘at an identity of perception: that is, at a repetition of that 
perception that is connected with the satisfaction of the need’, 

Nunberg says that by ‘identity of perception’ Freud means that 

‘an actual perception of an idea revives old, unconscious, 

Tepressed ideas or emotions to such an extent that they are 

perceived as actual images although their meaning is not 

Tecognized by the conscious psychic apparatus; thus present 

and old ideas and emotions become identical for a while. 

This tendency to revive old ideas and perceptions and to make 

the present coincide with the past forms the basis for the 
phenomenon which is called “acting out”.’ Nunberg adds, 

‘the tendency to bring about “identity of perception” to satisfy 

the repetition compulsion . . . as is well known, is the living 

force of many a psychic phenomenon. . . . It seems as if a new 

experience could not be assimilated—in the sense of the 

synthetic function of the ego—unless it found its way to the 

old patterns.’ 

Now if we return to our initial assumption that a particular 
wish fantasy is ascendant, and if we assume further that neither 
somatic demands nor urgent demands of the external environ- 
ment render a second unconscious source active, then we may 
Suppose that one of the derivatives of the unconscious fantasy 
18 projected upon the presenting external situation. The 
appropriate derivative is the one that promises a maximum 
of pleasure and a minimum of pain, and yet corresponds 
sufficiently in form and content with the presenting situation 
so that it can be superimposed upon it. In other words, it is 
selected by means of the Operation of the pleasure principle 
as modified by the Teality principle. The external situation 
1s Now interpreted as being identical with that fantasy. Per 
ceiving the preconscious fantasy rather than the objective 
reality, the individual acts out the role assigned to him in 
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to resemble the fantasied situation more and more closely so 
that the repetition of the unconscious fantasy in the repetition 
of its preconscious derivatives becomes realized. 

To pursue our physiological theory, we may say that whatever 
the physiological meaning of the ascendance of a given 
unconscious wish fantasy, the process probably takes place in 
the frontal lobe and there too probably occurs the activation of 
the derivatives of this unconscious fantasy. We may assume 
that these derivatives are presented to the temporal lobe, 
probably to the hippocampus, in order to form the basis for 
evaluation of presenting environmental stimuli. ‘The transfer 
presumably occurs over well-known association pathways 
between frontal and temporal lobes. It is likely that the data 
descriptive of the presenting environmental situation, elabo- 
rated in terms of each separate modality in various parts of 
the cortex, converge in the cortex of the temporal lobe to form 
an integrated picture. From here they may well be conveyed 
to the hippocampus, where the matching process may take 
place. 

Schlesinger was led, by review of the literature and his own 
study of the psychic disturbances caused by lesions in various 
parts of the brain, to suggest that the frontal and temporal 
regions operate reciprocally in psychic function. He proposed 
the thesis that sensory impressions received in the temporal 
lobe are relayed forward to the frontal lobe where they are 
‘fixed’ so as to preserve them in time, that is, to make memories 
of them. From the’ frontal lobe they are returned to the 
temporal lobe over a recursive circuit. To support this 
argument Schlesinger lists several frontotemporal connections: 
the cingulum, the fasciculus uncinatus, the fornix, and con- 
nections between the dorsomedial nucleus of the thalamus 
and the amygdaloid nucleus. Kaada, and Penfield and Jasper, 
cite experiments by Knighton that seem to demonstrate that 
some fibers of the fornix find their way directly to the 
dorsomedial nucleus of the thalamus, which directly subserves 
the frontal cortex. Kaada demonstrated that stimulation of the 
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hippocampus and fornix affect the spontaneous ele 
activity of the frontal regions. Garcia Austt and his co-worl 
have shown that electrical stimulation of the human 
results in increased voltage and decreased frequency — 
electrical activity in the ipsilateral frontal lobe. Persistence 
this effect after cingulectomy demonstrates that the circuit 
the cingulate gyrus does not mediate it. Abolition of this effe 


white fibers of the premotor frontal lobe (Figure 3). 
When the environmental presenting situation is mat 
with one of the selected derivatives, the affect appropr' 


FIGURE 3 


A mediobasal view of the human brain with some pathways and nuclei empha 
sized to illustrate some of the relations between the structures of the tem| 
lobe, thalamus, and frontal lobe. The lai 

the amygdaloid nuck 
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to the motivating unconscious fantasy appears in consciousness. 
Moreover, the degree to which the unconscious instinctual 
drive is corisidered to be gratified (or about to be gratified) 
serves to determine whether the motivating unconscious fantasy 
shall remain dominant or whether it shall be succeeded by 
another, and in what direction the succession is to take place. 
We may now ascribe to the fornix the function of conveying 
the result of the comparison to the diencephalon so that the 
appropriate affect may appear in consciousness. ‘The connec- 
tions from the mammillary body, the terminus of the fornix, 
through the anterior nuclei of the thalamus to the cingulate 
gyrus (Ward, 1948), and the fibers of the fornix terminating in 
the dorsomedial nucleus, provide, we may suppose, information 
to the frontal lobe that enables it to determine how rapidly and 
in what direction the procession of unconscious fantasies is to 
continue. In a general sense, then, one may attribute to the 
complex structures within the temporal lobe the function 
of assessing the degree of prospective success (or failure ?) of the 
goal-seeking functions of the frontal lobe. This information 
guides the frontal lobe to seek its goals more precisely. 

We can compare the operation of this mechanism with the 
function of speech. Although symbolization, the content and 
form of speech, is worked out in the inferior parietal regions, 
verbalization is effected by the opercular region of the dominant 
frontal lobe. Before, during, or immediately after the speech, 
the words are conveyed to the temporal lobe where their 
meaning is assessed. Hence frontal lobe aphasia results in 
inability to verbalize, with relatively little difficulty in under- 
standing words, whereas temporal lobe aphasia results in diffi- 
culty in understanding words without inhibition in their pro- 
duction. Since in temporal lobe aphasia the feedback mechanism 
is destroyed, the words produced cannot be evaluated and mean- 
ingless jargon results. 

In summary, it has been suggested in this paper that the 
procession of unconscious wish fantasies and the formulation 
of their derivatives takes place in the frontal lobe. The 
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temporal lobe has the function of matching the exter: 
environmental situation with preconscious memories, perhay 
with especial concern for implications of danger. A derivative 
of an unconscious wish fantasy or memory that conceptualizes 
the dominant instinctual drive is selected and the affect 
appropriate to the unconscious wish fantasy becomes conscious. 
Then, if the affect is not a negative one, the derivative fantasy 
is re-created. The results of the matching and comparison, 
including the affect generated, are conveyed to the frontal lobe 
by way of the efferent tracts of the temporal lobe, especially 
the fornix, so as to provide the frontal lobe with information 
required by it in guiding the procession of unconscious 
fantasies. In this way the individual is equipped to pursue 
a given set of instinctual goals, consistently but not rigidly, 
making the most out of every situation, with a minimum of 
waste motion. 
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ON THE NAMING OF TOM SAWYER 


BY WILLIAM G. BARRETT, M.D. (SAN FRANCISCO) | 
; 
All writers of fiction furnish their works with experience from — 
their own lives. Ina sense, no author can create a character not 
at least in part himself. Even so, each author has one book 
more intimately concerned than his others with the details of 
what he himself has known and done: his ‘autobiographical’ 
work. How an author titles this work, and how he christens 
his characters, is a subject of both literary and psychological ’ 
interest. Freud, for instance, in The Interpretation of Dreams, 
ventures the theory that Zola, in his novel L’Oeuvre, offered 
‘a description of his own person and his own domestic happi- 
ness, and appears under the name of Sandoz’. This name, Freud 
Buesses, was created in part by the reversal of Zola, the oz indi- 
cating the identity of the author and his fictional hero. And 
Foster, in his Life of Dickens, points out that David Copperfield, 
the hero of Dickens’s most clearly autobiographical novel, beats 
a name the initials of which reversed become GC. D. It is re 
ported that Charles Dickens was not pleased when this was 
called to his attention, 

The late Hanns Sachs once remarked that the German-Swiss 
poet and novelist Gottfried Keller wrote of himself as Heinrich 
Lee, and wondered whether the ‘ell’ of Keller might be, reversed 
in two ways, the Source of Lee. Sachs also pointed out that 
Goethe called the heroine of his autobiographical novel, Dié 
Leiden des Jungen Werther, by the name of his own beloved 
. Lotte. The hero, Werther, Tepresenting himself, was named 

by prefacing a thyming of Goethe with the first letter of his 
middle name, Wolfgang, thus: W-erther. 

Read at the Midwinter 
December, 1954. 


1 Freud made an interesting error in his conjecture about the naming of ae 
autobiographical hero, although his basic Premise is probably correct. I 
discuss his slip in a later communication. 


Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
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In these illustrations we see reversal, condensation, and 
rhyme, devices typical of the dream work. In some instances 
such devices are used consciously; in others this naming process 
is unconscious. Diverting as these guessing games may be, they 
are of limited significance. The naming of an autobiographical 
hero for reasons basic to the psychic conflicts of the author 
would be of more interest. Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer has, 
I believe, been named in this way. 

As a name, Tom Sawyer sounds good. I have been told that 
it sounds better as a title than, for instance, Bill Rogers, who, 
in Twain’s earlier writings, played the role later assigned to 
Tom.’ It is true that Tom Sawyer does sound better than Bill 
Rogers, although our preference may be subject to the per- 
suasions of familiarity. In any case, we must look beyond 
euphony. Using the devices of condensation and reversal men- 
tioned above, we might conjecture that Tom stands for Twain, 
and Sawyer for the first name of Samuel Clemens. Thus we 
arrive at Samuel (Clemens Mark) Twain, or the initials S. T., 
which, reversed, become those of Tom Sawyer. But let us look 
into meanings, and begin with Sawyer. 

Mark Twain uses the word ‘sawyer’ in a letter to his sister 
written from New York in October, 1853, when he was not 
quite eighteen years old.* He had gone east a few months 
earlier determined to make his own way in the world, and while 
following his trade of typesetter was tasting and relishing life 
in the big city, although not without a sense of guilt. But he 
was also somewhat homesick and afraid. He had taken lodg- 
ings in a cheap boarding house and was living under conditions 
that gave him but slight opportunity to betray his promise to 
his mother. ‘I do solemnly swear’, he had said, ‘that I will not 
throw a card, or drink a drop of liquor while I am gone’. In 
this letter he states that ‘a brother’, if not able to take care of 


2 DeVoto, Bernard: Mark Twain at Work. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. 

8 Paine, Albert Bigelow: Mark Twain’s Letters. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1917. 


himself, ‘is not worth one’s thoughts’, and continues, ‘I shall 
ask favors from no one, and endeavor to be (and shall be) a 
“independent as a wood-sawyer’s clerk” ’, 

The wood-sawyer as a symbol of independence was popular 
at that time, as shown by the promise of John M. Clayton, when 
made Secretary of State in President Taylor's cabinet in 1849, 
that he would be ‘as independent of Congress as a wood-sawyer'é 

Mark Twain’s passion for independence was an unconscious 
denial of, a reaction-formation against, a deep unconscious 
passivity.° This need for independence may have played ai 
important part in determining his choice of the name Sawyet 
for the character modeled upon his image of his childhood self 
In his letters, autobiography, and writings, he again and agait’ 
declares his independence; but these declarations stand in” 


* Article on Zachary Taylor. In Dictionary of American Biography. New York: | 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Vol, 8, p. 352. (Called to my attention by Berni 
DeVoto.) | 


® Barrett, William G.: Mark Twain's 


Osteopathic Cure. This QUARTERLY, xxth \ 
1958) PP. 539-547. 
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apprenticeship and a native gift of extraordinary memory. 
The channels of the river were constantly changing and in 
addition the pilot had to know the positions of dangerous snags. 
These were of two types: planters, those so firmly fixed as to 
remain motionless; and sawyers, those less firmly anchored and 
free to rise and fall with the waves or changing levels of the 
waters. Mark felt himself to be closely identified with the 
Mississippi—it gave him, among other things, the name under 
which he wrote—and his selection of the name Sawyer for the 
boy he had in mind, and who, like himself, was raised on the 
great river, may have been re-enforced by its association with 
the more freely moving snags. 

Associations between the act of sawing and personal freedom 
are illustrated particularly clearly in two scenes of Huckleberry 
Finn. When Huck prepares to escape from his father he saws 
his way out of the cabin, although the story gives him several 
opportunities simply to sneak off without working so hard for 
his freedom. The same device of sawing one’s way to freedom 
recurs when Nigger Jim is about to be freed in the last chapters 
of the book. Huck knows beforehand that Tom will insist 
upon sawing Jim out; and that is just what he does, regretting 
that the situation is not drastic enough to warrant sawing off 
Jim’s leg! Here, too, the act of sawing is quite unnecessary as 
the chain could be freed by simply lifting the bed. Of course 
the entire episode is burlesque, since Tom knew before he 
began that Jim had been freed at his owner’s death, but while 
Mark is having fun with, and amusing, his readers he is also 
giving us a measure of the emotional importance to him of 
winning one’s way to freedom—by being a sawyer. 

The more common associations between sawing and cutting 
must also have played a part in the selection of the name. 
Twain's works are rich in sadistic fantasies of death and mutila- 
tion. In Following the Equator, for instance, he is fascinated. 
by reports of the incredible pain stoically endured by the 
Australian natives in their practice of primitive surgery without 
anesthesia; he describes the process of slowly burning off an 


injured hand or foot that appeared to be beyond cure, In 


clipped a sample of the sheep’. Speaking of an explosion 
Johannesburg, he writes of ‘limbs picked up’ by the suryi u 
‘for miles around’, Many of the tales in Sketches Old and Ney 
are of mutilation and death. In My Bloody Massacre, he 


So much for Sawyer. What about Tom? This is a mort! 
intricate Problem, and the evidence of unconscious determine 
tion is but slightly less convincing. Tom, after all, is a very 
common boy's name—a pleasant name, short, simple and whole: 
some—but I am Convinced it was more than that for Math 


as tomcat and tom turkey, and in the sexually-reversed fort) 
tomboy. It is also used to designate the common run of malty 
kind, as Tom, Dick and Harry, or Tom Tyler and, in a limited, 
sense, Tom Brown, the typical British schoolboy; also Tommy 
i A third group of usages includes 
tomfool, often Tom Fool, with the derivatives tomfoolery and 
: + Tom Noddy; Tom Tram, a jestét 
or Professional fool; and Tom o’Bedlam, one truly mad. 
Special form is Tom Thumb, still a Popular figure though first 
noted in a ballad of 1630, which places him in King Arthurs 
at Court, and must have heard mudi i 
mid-nineteenth century when a midget | 
so-named was one of p. T. Barnum’s chief attractions. Anothét i 
| 
ag 
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special case is Tom Pepper, a nautical term for a remarkable 
liar. He is mentioned by Twain in A Burlesque Biography 
as an ancestor, along with ‘Nebuchadnezzar, and Baalam’s Ass 
—they all belong to our family’. 

The word ‘tommyrot’, while defined simply as ‘nonsense’, 
probably stems from both the idea of stupidity of the masses 
and of decay (putrefaction and corruption). It is interesting 
that our present day teen-agers use Tom currently to mean 
‘lousy’, ‘fouled up’, or ‘moldy’, as opposed to George, meaning 
‘super’, ‘terrific’, or ‘just right’. 

There are other Tom derivatives, but those of greater cur- 
rency describe: 1, maleness; 2, the common man, in a derogatory 
sense; 3, foolishness (amateur and professional!), nonsense, 
stupidity and madness; 4, smallness; 5, untruthfulness; 6, the 
quality of being typical. Mark Twain holds selfishness to be 
the controlling element in man’s nature, but in his complaining, 
bitter condemnation of the ‘damned human race’ he speaks 
frequently of man’s stupidity, puny insignificance, falseness and 
hypocrisy—and he writes almost exclusively about the male sex 
and is a male identifying himself with the average representa- 
tive. Tom would seem to be just the right name for a male 
member of Mark’s ‘damned human race’. 

One of the most familiar usages is the term Peeping Tom. 
There is no English word for the activity this term designates 
nor do we know how the name Tom became here, as in so many 
other forms, associated with the socially unacceptable: the 
shady activity of guilty sexual spying.’ 

©The literary explanation for this term derives from the legend of Godiva who, 
in the eleventh century, issued a proclamation that no one should look upon her 
nakedness as she rode through the streets of Coventry clothed only in her long 
hair. It is said that a tailor disobeyed her orders and was struck blind, or put 
to death, and that he was ever afterwards known as Peeping Tom. More interest- 
ing is the suggestion of Dr. Martin Grotjahn who, in a personal communication, 
points out the possibility that the term might derive from the ‘doubting Thomas’ 
of the gospel according to St. John, who wished to touch the nail holes in the 


hands of Jesus and to place his hand in the wound as a prerequisite for belief in 
his divinity. This wish of ‘doubting Thomas’ is essentially scoptophilic. 


Scoptophilic and exhibitionistic impulses are, of course, pi 
ent in everybody and are included among the ‘partial instin 
There is an economic balance between these opposing impuls 
whenever we find clinical evidence of the presence of the 
we eventually come upon the other in approximately 
sponding quantity; also, whenever one of the pair is repre 
consciously we discover it to be, in some degree, a de 
against the opposing impulse in the unconscious, Mark T: 


activities. In his later years, for instance, he gave up conve 
tional dark clothing entirely and always appeared in immacula 
white suits, with a black necktie to mark the boundary bet 
his body and his head with its shock of curly white hair. 
biographer, Paine, tells how he would demur to the suggest 
that they make an inconspicuous entrance in Peacock Alley 
the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and insisted upon walking doy 
the great staircase before the admiring eyes of the crowd. 


audiences and was always more or less on display. 
_ One does not find evidence of Peeping Tom impulses it 
significant quantity in Mark Twain’s writings, but his manife: 


in some detail by Hanns Sachs? and by Edmund Bergler 
: ‘... the writer has always 
suspected, analytically, of a “shameless urge to reveal himse! 


7 Sachs, Hanns: The Creative Unconscious, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sci-A 
Publishers, 1942. 
® Bergler, Edmund: The Writer 


and Psychoanalysis. Garden City, New Yor 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1950. 
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and goes on to say that the exhibitionism ‘is but an inner defense 
against an even deeper repressed voyeurism’. Sachs expressed a 
similar conviction in his earlier publication, although it was 
less clearly formulated. I agree with this hypothesis and it seems 
to me possible that unconscious peeping impulses may have 
been a factor in Twain's selection of the name Tom for his 
personal representative. This suggestion is based upon the 
general psychological tendency toward unwitting revelation of 
subliminal knowledge of repressed impulses, the result of mini- 
mal outbreaks of the repressed into conscious fantasy. 

The first personal Tom in Mark’s life was Tom Blankenship, 
the ne’er-do-well son of an impoverished and disreputable 
family of the town of Hannibal, Missouri, in which Mark was 
raised. This Tom has been spoken of as the model for Huck 
Finn and was described by Mark, in his later years, as a ‘kindly 
young heathen’. In an unpublished manuscript’ he lets us 
know that Tom's sisters were ‘charged with prostitution—not 
proven’, On the same page he speaks of a “Tom Nash [who] 
went deaf and dumb from breaking through ice’, and, ‘his two 
young sisters [who] went deaf and dumb from scarlet fever’. 
So the name Tom was early associated with disaster not only to 
one’s self, but also to those close to one. Mark Twain had a 
feeling of responsibility for the welfare of his family and 
a strong inclination toward self-accusation. At the time of his 
younger brother's death his assumption of guilt became gro- 
tesque. Henry died as a result of being severely burned and 
perhaps internally injured in a steamboat explosion, but the 
older brother went to great lengths to find reasons for reproach- 
ing himself for what had happened. He blamed himself for 
Henry's presence aboard the boat, for not being himself aboard 
to help and protect him (this required the presumption that he, 
himself, would not have been injured) and, finally, for what 

® Unpublished writings of Mark Twain: Villagers of 1840-43, Box No. 3, Paine 
No. 250, DeVoto No. 47- This material and that referred to later as from unpub- 
lished writings were brought to my attention by Bernard DeVoto in 1940, when 
he was Editor of the Mark Twain Papers. 
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he feared might have been an overdose of morphine which he 
urged a young doctor to give for the relief of pain shortly before 
- Henry’s death. There were no valid reasons for Mark to con- 
sider himself guilty in this instance, nor in connection with the 
death of his son, or of his daughter, many years later; neverthe- 
less, he spoke of having killed his son because a carriage robe 
had blown off him for a few minutes one day about the time he 
contracted diphtheria, and he held the mismanagement of his 
‘entire life’ the cause of Susy’s death from meningitis. 

Other connections with the name, Tom, turn up in Pudd’n- 
head Wilson. The core of this story is the exchange made by a 
Negro mother of her own white-appearing child for the truly 
white infant of her mistress, This replacement is not discovered 
for many years, but the child of mixed blood, despite advantages 
of wealth and background, turns out to be cowardly, cruel, 


'selfish, corrupt and weak. Mark gives him the name Tom 
Driscoll. This 


Negroes for wh 
however, is a man who was onl 
a Negro’, for he was thirty-one thirty-seconds white. The black 
portion, however, was the determinant of his character in this 
parable for, as his mother said relative to this black one thirty- 
second: ‘en dat po’ little one Part is yo’ soul’. It seems that Tom 
Driscoll, with his black soul, is not merely a character in his 


Mark Twain's conviction that he, 
is made dramatically clear in his 
epileptic daughter, Jean.2° 
underwent a sudden and 
been ‘affectionate, Sentle an 
born, rude, conceited, inso 


himself, was evil from birth 
notes on the illness of his 
He tells that, in 1892, ‘Jean’s nature 
unaccountable change’. She had 
d joyous’, but became ‘wilful, stub- 
lent, offensive’, During the early 


40 Unpublished writings of Mark Twain: Jean’s Iliness, DeVoto No. 13a, trans- 
ferred from Paine No. 101. 


a 
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stages of her illness and before she suffered her first convulsion, 
Mark had ‘concluded that the great change had been merely the 
development, in due course, of her real nature, and her former 
lovable nature an artificial production due to parental restraint 
and watchfulness’. With the diagnosis officially pronounced, 
he was happy to be able to ‘perceive ... that the real nature 
was the early one’. Mark’s conviction regarding Jean’s ‘real 
[evil] nature’ shows his masochistic identification with his 
daughter and we see that he feels his basic mature to be as 
‘black’ as Tom Driscoll’s. It is interesting that the story, Those 
Extraordinary Twins, a story of a monster with two heads, 
four arms and two legs, upon which Mark had been working 
for some months, crystallized into Pudd’nhead Wilson in the 
late fall of 1892. When, in 1899, Mark wrote the story of 
Jean’s illness he stated that the change in her nature first ap- 
peared in 1892 at Télz, in Bavaria, while Mrs. Clemens was 
undergoing treatment, probably in the summer or fall. It is 
possible that Twain’s interest in the Siamese twins was increased 
by the appearance of the mystifying changes in Jean’s character 
but that this very closeness to his personal problem prevented 
completion of the story at that time. In Pudd’nhead Wilson 
the ‘twins’ are separated into two ordinary twins and have 
only a loose relationship to the main plot. In fact, the inclusion 
of Pudd’nhead was his final alteration of the story and, although 
his name titles the book, he appears on but a few pages and 


his only significant role is to identify the criminal, Tom Dris- 


coll, by means of his thumbprint. A thumbprint is a man’s 
individual, distinctive mark, and a part of his biological in- 
heritance. Jean had become a ‘monster’, had begun to show 
evidence of her heritage: a black soul. It seems clear that Twain 
felt the criminal responsibility for this should be placed upon 
himself: Jean’s evil nature is the imprint of his own nature; 
she is the ‘fingerprint’ that reveals his guilt. In the story, Mark 
Writes, ‘From the very beginning of his usurpation’, Tom Dris- 
coll became ‘a bad baby’. Tom Driscoll changed when his 
mother rejected him, and the description of this change in his 
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nature parallels Mark’s description of the change in Jean's 
nature. Can it be that maternal rejection is the cause of the 
evil in the ‘damned human race’? 

In connection with Twain’s interest in twins, it is interesting 
that the substitution of Tom Driscoll for the child of the master 
is made possible by the twinlike similarity in appearance of the a 
two babies. It would be interesting to know whether Clemens 
was familiar with the derivation of the name ‘Tom’ from the — 
Aramaic, meaning ‘twin’. % 

Tom Driscoll is one of three important Toms in Twain's 
writings; the others are Tom Sawyer, of the ‘autobiography’, 
and Tom Canty, of The Prince and the Pauper. Interestingly 
enough, with but one exception this name is not used for minor. 
characters, other than for a few who are disposed of in a line 
or two. The exception concerns a Tommy, rather than a Tom, 
who is the hero of the second story of Two Little Tales. His 
‘was the lowest of all employments, for he was second in com- 
mand to his father, who emptied cesspools and drove a night- 
cart’. In spite of his humble station, he manages to get medical 
advice to the sick emperor and save the royal life. The 
Prescription: to eat watermelon! 

A lowborn Tom whose works are good and who has some ~ 
relation to royalty is the theme of The Prince and the Pauper, | 
where the third important Tom appears. Tom Canty lived 
‘up a foul little pocket called Offal Court, out of Pudding Lane’, 
a London slum, but he is as fundamentally good as Tom Dris- f 
coll is bad. While the true prince experiences the unhappy lot . 
of the ordinary citizen and discovers the baseness of human : 
nature, Tom, in the role of prince, brings justice and fair play 4 
into the courts of the realm and in his own way exposes the 
venality, greed, and inhumanity of those in high places. This 
1s an evangelical Tom, but he is none the less involved in the 
perfidy of the ‘damned human race’—a kind of dichotomous 
literary twin of Tom Driscoll. 

The three Toms other t 
of Mark Twain are made, 


han the one directly representative 
it would seem, of rather poor stuff. 
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Tom Canty was the product of Offal Court, Tommy was the 
child of a collector of excrement, and Tom Driscoll was ‘black’, 
the color symbolic of excrement. The name, Tom, is used 
for a depreciated person, but, more specifically, for a child of 
anal origin. These Toms have overtly or covertly suffered 
rejection. Tom Sawyer was an orphan. 

The book, Tom Sawyer, tells about an active, inventive, 
death-fearing, typical boy of the mid-nineteenth century mid- 
frontier. Under cover of the liberty given boys of his age he 
lives out the wild, defiant and fearful imagery of his daydreams. 
These are covertly cedipal, but untinged by overt sexuality. 
Tom struggles more or less successfully against the ‘damnation’ 
of the human race, but engages in hypocrisy, fraud and cruelty 
which would not be acceptable in a grown-up hero. Despite 
his brave rebellion, his success depends upon the social accept- 
ance of his activities as the larks of a preadolescent boy— 
although he destroys the villain and becomes a real hero in 
the end. This theme was most dear to Mark Twain. It pro- 
duced, also, not only a sequel, Tom Sawyer Abroad, one of his 
best stories but, many years later, another book which seems 
to have served him as an unconscious release, at least in part, 
from a long period of guilt, depression and masochistic exhibi- 
tionism: The Mysterious Stranger. Through these literary 
expressions of deeply repressed fantasies he seemed, for a while, 
freed of his burden. But such freedom was always incomplete 
for Mark Twain. In spite of his conscious feelings of guilt, his 
confessions of weakness, his ‘affectation’ (as his friends called 
them) of self-depreciation and self-condemnation, he was ac- 
tually not able to assume frank responsibility for what he con- 
sidered his personal failures. In this respect he seems never 
to be mature enough. His failures he always thought, or 
secretly felt, were due to fate. They were his lot as a member 
of the ‘damned human race’. In these moods he was the Tom- 


11 DeVoto, Bernard: Mark Twain at Work. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1942, pp- 127, ff. 
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child, anal in origin, rejected by his mother, and the victim 
of a relentless conscience. As Huck Finn says, ‘it don’t make 
no difference whether you do right or wrong, a person's 
conscience ain’t got no sense, and just goes for him anyway. ... 
It takes up more room than all the rest of a person’s insides, 
and yet ain’t no good, nohow. Tom Sawyer he says the same.’ 
With the debt to his conscience paid by self-punishment, he 
could become the Sawyer-child, the ego ideal struggling toward 
freedom, independence and self-determination. Mark Twain, 
in his literary life, tried both to work out and to cover his 
basic unconscious conflict. In a simpler way his white dress 
served the same function in public life, for it not only covered 
his ‘black soul’ (Tom) but rendered him pure, lily-white 
(Sawyer), and deserving of general approbation. 

Samuel Clemens’s life and works show that he felt himself, 
more than do most of us, to be two people: he was, indeed, 
| twain. With this in mind, we can better understand his pre- 
occupation with twins, and can believe that the selection of his 
pen name was not merely the accidental result of his exposure 
to nautical terminology. We can also sense the deeper meaning 
of his pun before the Authors’ Club, of London: ‘Since England 
and America have been joined in Kipling, may they not be 
severed in Twain’. 


SUMMARY 


Superficial connections between the names of heroes of auto- 
biographical novels and their authors have frequently been 
demonstrated. The selection of the name Tom Sawyer is more 
complex and springs from deep sources basic to the lifelong 
psychic conflicts of the author, Mark Twain. 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF LIFE. A Psychoanalytic Study. By Alice Balint. 
Preface by Anna Freud. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1954. 
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Mrs. Balint died in 1939 at the early age of forty-one. One could 
imagine no finer tribute to her memory than the publication of the 
English translation of this book, which first appeared in Hungarian 
some twenty-five years ago. Every page of it bears the stamp of its 
author's originality and brilliance. The freshness of its style, which 
is preserved in the excellent translation, the clarity and directness 
of the presentation, the wealth of apt illustrations, and the pene- 
trating insight which it offers into the problems of child rearing all 
attest how great was the loss which psychoanalysis suffered by the 
author’s untimely death. 

The book is addressed to parents and others who are concerned 
with the education of children in the broadest sense of the word. 
In it the author attempts to accomplish two tasks: the one—a sub- 
sidiary one—is to present the facts which have been discovered by 
psychoanalysis concerning the mental life and development of the 
child from birth to the age of six or eight years; the other, which 
is the principal one, is to apply this knowledge to the problems of 
child rearing. 

It is noteworthy that even twenty-five years ago the author saw 
clearly that the proper aim of child rearing is to afford a maximum 
of constructive help to the child in the difficult but necessary task 
of achieving the degree of instinct mastery required of it by its 
environment by discipline, while at the same time permitting its 
instinctual life as much satisfaction as is appropriate within these 
limits, The author makes the point very clearly that excessive 
indulgence or permissiveness can be as harmful to a child as ex- 
cessive frustration, something that was by no means as well known 
among some analysts a generation ago as it is today. 

In general the author's approach to her main task is an admirably 
scientific one. She makes no attempt to minimize the difficulty of 
steering a safe course between the Scylla of overindulgence and the 
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Charybdis of overstrictness, nor does she in any way gloss over the 
gaps which still remain in our knowledge. In addition, she makes 
clear the necessity for further study before a more satisfactory solu- 
tion can be found to the many problems in this field which are still 
unsettled. 

Although intended for the laity, this book seems to be in fact 
better suited to readers who are already psychoanalytically oriented 
or even psychoanalytically trained. It is true that the author’s 
Presentation of psychoanalytic observation and theory is a superb 
one, which could readily be understood by any layman who did not 
repudiate his own oedipal and precedipal wishes so strongly as to 
make him incapable of understanding a discussion of these sub- 
jects. But in fact, how many are there of such fortunate people in 
the world. Very few indeed, if our experience as analysts is to be 
trusted. However that may be, it is certain that any person who is 
psychoanalytically trained or oriented and who is interested in the 
problems of childhood will be amply rewarded for reading this 
volume. Such books are rare. 


CHARLES BRENNER (NEW YORK) 


PRIMARY LOVE AND PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE. By Michael Balint, 
M.D., Ph.D., M.Sc. London: The Hogarth Press, Ltd. and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, i952. 288 pp- 


This book contains Balint’s collected papers which were written 
during the years 1930 to 1952. They appear at this time because he 
feels that with the appearance of his last two papers, On Love and 
Hate, and New Beginning and the Paranoid and the Depressive 
Position, his ideas have reached a certain completeness, 

: Although Balint acknowledges the influence of Ferenczi, his book 
1s essentially a personal one, His main theme is ‘New Beginning’. 
He says that he noticed certain phenomena that emerged toward 
‘the end of the cure’. These consisted of demands from his patients 
for small gratifications, such as touching his hand, being stroked, 
and so on. Balint’s observation is that these wishes could only be 


satisfied by another individual; any auto-erotic satisfaction was 
simply impossible’. 


7 
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Balint throws doubt on the theory of primary narcissism: “The 
time has come for us psychoanalysts to follow the biologists in 
facing the end of the amoeba myth’. 

Encouraged by Ferenczi’s experiments Balint decided, with the 
agreement of the patient, and in certain cases which could be de- 
scribed as ‘deeply disturbed’ or as those whose ego development was 
distorted by early traumas, that ‘some of the primitive wishes . . . 
should be satisfied in so far as they were compatible with the analytic 
situation’, In this technical modification, two dangers face the in- 
cautious analyst: first, addictionlike states in which the patient can 
never have enough, and second, the horrors of frustration on the 
part of the patient, in which the analyst is reviled. When it is 
possible within the safety of the analytic situation for the patient to 
begin anew to love and to hate in a primitive way, he finally (and, 
it seems, speedily) is able to achieve a mature, well-adapted, non- 
neurotic way of loving and hating. The nature of this archaic form 
of object relation can be defined thus: ‘I must be loved without any 
obligation on me and without any expectation of return from me. 
... New beginning means the capacity for an unsuspicious, trust- 
ing, self-abandoned and relaxed object relation.’ Two clinical con- 
ditions are necessary to bring about the ‘new beginning’. They are 
the relinquishing of the paranoid attitude and ‘the acceptance, 
without undue anxiety, of a certain amount of depression as an 
inevitable condition of life’. 

Such, in the baldest outline, is the main theme of Balint’s last 
paper (New Beginning and the Paranoid and the Depressive Posi- 
tion) which represents a culmination of three intimately interlinked 
topics—human sexuality, object relations, and psychoanalytic 
technique. 

Included in this book is the last paper written by Alice Balint 
(who died in 1939), Love for the Mother and Mother-Love. The 
reason for its inclusion is because their development ‘was so inter- 
twined that this book would be incomplete, in the true sense of the 
word, without her contribution’. The particular merit, to one 
reader at any rate, of Alice Balint’s paper is her gift for illus- 
trating her point with a brief clinical excerpt. 


WILLIAM N. EVANS (NEW YORK) 


THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, VOLUME 11, 1951. A Com 
prehensive Survey of Current Psychoanalytic Theory and Prac. 
tice. Edited by John Frosch, M.D., in collaboration with — 
Nathaniel Ross, M.D.; Sidney Tarachow, M.D.; Jacob A.~ 
Arlow, M.D. New York: International Universities Press, Inc,, F 
1954. 724 pp. 


This is the second volume of a vast undertaking which has been | 
adequately reviewed before as to its Scope and purpose.t All that 
was said concerning Volume I in general applies equally to Vol- 
ume II. E? 
Forty-nine analysts have here collaborated to review publications 
of psychoanalytic interest that appeared in 1951. The substance of © 
two hundred seventy-six articles from twenty-five journals, plus ~ 
extracts from forty-two books, is integrated in a lucid manner with © 
creditable respect for continuity. Fourteen other books are pre- = 
sented in condensed form. The various subjects include history, 
critique, methodology, development, ego psychology, clinical studies, 
dreams, child analysis, psychosomatic medicine, psychotherapy, and 
the application of psychoanalysis to other fields of knowledge. The ~ 
book is adequately cross-indexed, ; 
Few analysts have the time or energy to keep up with the flood of y 
clinical, theoretical, and speculative papers and books of interest to td 
them that have appeared yearly since World War Il, and especially 
during the past five or six years. Few have time or inclination to © 
keep abreast of the literature of Psychiatry and such other sciences — 
allied to psychoanalysis as anthropolgy and sociology. The Annual 
Survey will be an aid to those who fear they will miss a stimulating 
article and to those who confine their reading to the three major ~ 
Psychoanalytic publications. It is therefore regrettable that there is 
what is going on in clinical, experimental, 
, and in the pseudoanalytic splinter oups 
that, to paraphrase Freu » have tenape their on Boa Beit fire. 
Hacies that motivate such groups would — 


Possibly be of more interest than the condensed version of some _ 


books. 
This work has nothin: 


: : g in common with The Yearbook of Psycho- 
analysis, which is sim; ‘ 


ply a representative compilation of psycho- 
1Gf. This Quarrerty, XXII, 1953, pp. 267-268, 
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analytic papers published during the year. It is vastly superior to 
the various yearbooks of the other medical specialties, mainly 
because the arguments of the articles that are utilized appear to be 
clarified by condensation, thanks to the excellent editorial organi- 
zation and integration of the material. 

Some analysts are doubtful that a need exists for a book of this 
type because they suspect that it may be a digest, and digests are 
an illusory path to facts and to quick and easy knowledge. The 
Annual Survey is not that sort of book. On the contrary, this 
reviewer was stimulated to read at least six articles and to purchase 
Volume I of the Survey. 

The task of those who edit such an undertaking is one of appall- 
ing responsibility to be entrusted only to those capable of definitive 
judgment concerning what is of value, for analysts in the future will 
tend to turn more and more to books of this type just as they do 
to the well-known textbook of Otto Fenichel as a source for re- 
search. The Survey is highly recommended. 


WILLIAM F. MURPHY (BOSTON) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE. By Trygve Braatgy, 
M.D. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. 404 pp- 


This is an unusual book and one to be recommended. The death 
of the author, born in Minnesota of Norwegian descent, is a great 
loss. His approach is broad and tolerant. He believes that workers 
can disagree scientifically without generating personal resentments, 
and one may hope that his sympathetic, scientific attitude will help 
toward mutual understanding among analysts. 

The style is discursive but not diffuse. Braatgy integrates with 
his psychoanalytic understanding a knowledge of the literature of 
other fields, particularly psychology and physiology. He had an 
open and inquiring mind and could be critical in a constructive 
fashion. He saw the importance of a number of vital psychoanalytic 
contributions by analysts at whom the more doctrinaire may look 
askance. Alexander is perhaps the only analyst who fares poorly— 
unfairly so, I think, since the essentials of his valid contributions are 
not dealt with. 

Braatgy favored using the couch but saw that the ‘too early use 
of the couch and nonfocused free associations - - - re-enforce this 
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suppression of motives and factors accessible to deliberate discussion 
in an upright position’. He is always reasonable and objective; his 
capacity for understanding the work of his colleagues and for dis- 
agreeing with them without egotism and unfriendliness is a credit 
to his analyst, Otto Fenichel. 

The book, written for students, is an introduction to technique 
rather than a precise study and description of it. The presentation 
is unusual. It starts, more or less following Ferenczi, with a dis- 
cussion of the analyst’s love as the basis for psychotherapy. This 
is followed by an easygoing, tolerant chapter on orthodoxy and 
dissent; Fenichel and Horney are used as examples. Fenichel’s 
important contribution was to emphasize biological facts and Hor- 
ney’s was to lay stress on sociological conditions and on current 
reality. 

There follow discussions of time and growth, activity and passiv- 
ity, words and actions, relaxation and spontaneity, fear and symp- 
toms, and life and death. In the chapter on Diagnosis and 
Responsibility, it is noted that the earlier analysts were more inter- 
ested in being psychologists than in being therapists; Freud de- 
scribed himself as not at heart a physician. Braatgy, however, 
believes that one must be a good physician and a good psychiatrist 
in order to be a good analyst. The two concluding chapters are a 
general discussion of the science of interpretation. 

The book would profit by reduction in length and sharpening of 
the main points, and by better organization. 

The experienced psychoanalyst will here find little new, but he 
will enjoy and profit greatly from the refreshingly reasonable, tol- 
erant, and understanding spirit of the book. 


LEON J. SAUL (PHILADELPHIA) 
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nomenclature accepted by the Council of the American Psychiatric 
Association in the spring of 1952. 

Following a brief introductory chapter, The History of Psychiatry, 
there are sections on the development and structure of the person- 
ality, the development of mental and emotional disorders, and one 
on history taking, examination, and diagnosis. Child psychiatry 
occupies about forty pages, followed by chapters of varying lengths 
dealing with each of the diagnostic headings in the new nomen- 
clature. The book closes with a section on therapy; finally there is 
an extensive bibliography, followed by an index. 

The organization is logical, the writing clear and relatively easy 
to follow. To the psychoanalyst it will seem highly simplified since 
it is designed for the use of medical students who have had no pre- 
vious contact with psychiatry or with psychodynamic principles. 
The case reports are concise and easily understood. In a formal 
sense, all the important diagnostic categories are covered and a 
careful attempt is made to give a dynamic formulation of each. 

This is an ambitious volume and in some ways a very successful 
one, particularly in its organization and clarity of expression. Never- 
theless, it has some faults serious enough to reduce its value. 

First is the implication that it may be by itself an adequate text- 
book of psychiatry. The preface does not make clear whether or 
not the authors intend it to be self-sufficient, but the casual reader 
may very well be left with that impression. As a textbook of 
psychiatry, it is open to criticism; although the diagnostic cate- 
gories are covered, the clinical examples are rather dry and concise, 
lacking the color and life of those written a generation ago by such 
clinicians as Bleuler or Henderson and Gillespie. In order to 
arouse the curiosity of students the older volumes contained ex- 
amples of the writings and drawings of schizophrenics, the quoted 
conversations of patients, episodes of bizarre or colorful behavior, 
and photographs of psychotic postures and movements. The best 
of the older textbooks presented interesting and highly descriptive 
accounts which made good reading. Too often, in the present book, 
various diagnostic categories sound much the same, all appearing to 
result from immaturity and lack of parental love. 

Two other qualities deserve criticism. First, there is a lack of a 
true historical approach. The history of psychiatry, including that 
of the psychoanalytic movement, is covered in nine pages. There 
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are only brief historical references elsewhere in the book. Charcot, — 
for example, is mentioned only as ‘a distinguished French physi- 
cian’ who investigated neuroses and was a teacher of Sigmund Freud. 
Adolf Meyer is dismissed in two brief paragraphs. Bleuler is given 
three sentences, and the history of the psychoanalytic movement 
about two pages. The bibliography is fairly large, but is not often — 
related directly to the text, being listed by chapters instead. This 
avoids footnotes, but gives the student very little stimulus or direc- 
tion for his further reading. 

The other defect results from the lack of historical orientation 
and is perhaps inevitable. The exposition of psychoanalytic 
thought is not at all dynamic. Psychoanalysis is a new, constantly 
developing science; it emphasizes persistent investigation and the ° 
acceptance of change in one’s own hypotheses as well as in the per- 
sonality of the individual. The authors, however, describe oral, 
anal, and genital phases of development as if they were periods with 
fairly fixed limits. This is certainly not in accordance with modern 
psychoanalytic thought and it has doubtful value in giving an 
understanding of dynamic factors. The topographical organization 
of the personality is presented as if it were a final discovery, rather 
than a concept based on a series of changing hypotheses. For ex- 
ample, ‘The ego... develops originally out of the id. . . . Gradu- 
ally over the first few months of life there begins to separate from 
this undifferentiated id the more specialized ego structure.’ This 
is not, as the student might well assume, a fact, but rather a useful 
hypothesis which has been seriously challenged and modified by 
numbers of important investigators in the field of psychoanalysis. — 
In these respects, the book may be misleading; it presents modern 
psychoanalytic theory as finished and static, and it fails to dis | 
tinguish clearly between clinical observation and hypothesis. 

It may be maintained that this is necessary in a simplified text. 
I should disagree, and refer to Freud’s General Introduction to 
P sychoanalysis as a stimulating, historical, and truly investigative 
presentation of psychoanalysis to people unversed in the subject. 
It can be done, but perhaps only by Freud! 

It is too bad that so much criticism is necessary. The book is 4 
worth-while addition to psychiatric texts and should be useful not 
only to medical students but also to many physicians, social workers, 
and others who need an introductory volume and some understand: 
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ing of the new nomenclature. It should, moreover, encourage the 
attempt to achieve dynamic understanding of the patient in the 
elementary teaching of psychiatry. In these respects it is admirable; 
but it should be flanked on the one hand by an ‘old-fashioned’ text- 
book of descriptive psychiatry, and on the other by Freud’s General 
Introduction and a few other books. In this company, it may occupy 


a most useful place. 
MARTIN H. STEIN (NEW YORK) 


WARTIME PSYCHIATRY. Edited by Nolan D. C. Lewis, M.D. and 
Bernice Engle, M.A. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 


952 Pp. 


Wartime Psychiatry is a compendium, sponsored by the National 
Association for Mental Health, of the international literature on 
psychiatry in the Second World War, covering a vast range of 
topics and providing excellent summaries of more than one thou- 
sand articles and books that appeared chiefly between 1940 and 
1948. It is more than an invaluable reference book. The grouping 
of the material and the introductions to each section, written by 
the editors, unify the whole and place each problem in a suitable 
context. 

The wartime psychiatrists wrestled with many problems, military 
as well as medical. As they found solutions, which varied and 
yet were increasingly in general agreement, they progressed from a 
clinical to a broadly social orientation that fulfilled the needs of 
a nation in crisis. At first confronted with discrete and practical 
assignments—the screening of prospective inductees; the organiza- 
tion of psychiatric services within the armed forces; the prophylaxis, 
diagnosis, and disposition of combat neuroses; and eventually the 
tehabilitation of veterans—psychiatry was forced to learn basic 
Principles of psychodynamics on the battlefield, so to speak, dis- 
tinguishing in this way between many academic theories and really 
vital facts. 

Twelve percent of the Americans examined for military service 
Were rejected for neuropsychiatric reasons. The British rejected 
only two percent, yet their psychiatric casualties were no greater 
than our own. The reason may, as William Menninger suggests, 
have been the more flexible British system of placement, which per- 
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mits the use of men for limited service. Severe psychiatric dis- 
orders are a liability in the armed forces as elsewhere, but in 
many of the milder neuroses, ‘leadership and motivation proved 
far more important for fighting strength than the man’s history 
and personality make-up’ (Lewis and Engle). Emphasis shifted ac- 
cordingly from the pattern of the individual to the structure of the 
group. ‘NP casualties were in direct proportion to the presence 
or absence of high group morale, in turn dependent on troop 
confidence in their own ability and on faith and trust in their 
leaders’ (Braceland). The phenomenon of the successful neurotic 
soldier made it clear that purely clinical criteria were of limited 
value in screening processes (Needles). 

It cannot be denied that the clinical psychiatrist was confronted 
in military service with much that was exasperating and painful. 
Diagnostic classifications were far from satisfactory, particularly in 
the early days of the war, and were employed with such varying 
interpretations that statistics must be regarded with suspicion. NP 
dispositions were too often an administrative outlet or the refuge of 
the incompetent and the unwilling; ‘the return of men to active 
duty’ was a triumph that occasionally left the well-informed observer 
unimpressed. ‘Therapeutic measures’ were here and there, as clearly 
appears in some of the reports, little more than exercises in punish- 
ment and sadism. Experimental innovations were sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish from inexperience and brashness. 

Nevertheless compensations were afforded as well. Increased 
mutual respect and exchange of ideas between the psychiatrist and 
other medical practitioners were a frequent result. Younger physi- 
clans were often drawn into the neuropsychiatric field by the appeal 
of freudian thinking. Certain technical methods were launched or 
more fully developed during the war: group therapy, narcotherapy; 
hypnosis, psychological testing, and use of social service. A broad- 
ened point of view and a greater knowledge of the interrelation 
ship between the individual and the group were probably the most 
lasting gains. 

The psychoanalyst will perhaps find here little that is directly 
pertinent to his science. Nevertheless the list of colleagues who 
shaped wartime psychiatry includes many analysts who doubtless 
applied their Principles and were themselves enriched in turn 
through wartime experiences. The advances in ego psychology, in 
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understanding of the psychoses, and even in orthopsychiatry during 
the past decade presumably reflect the results. Yet few will care to 
challenge the conclusion of Ernest Jones that the best contribution 
to psychiatry could be provided by a stable civilization. 

Wartime Psychiatry portrays a colossal and epic enterprise. All 
stages of military training and action, as seen by the psychiatrist in 
all branches of the armed forces, pass in review. Comparable 
experiences of friendly and enemy nations are set forth; regional, 
racial, and social divisions within our own country find their way 
into these pages. Civilian reactions to the war are not forgotten, 
and there is place also for psychiatric problems in the Arctic and 
in the South Seas, in occupied countries, in military prisons and 
concentration camps, among the blind, the amputated, and the 
diseased as well as among conscientious objectors and war brides. 

In 1947, five hundred thousand veterans of World War II were 
receiving government pensions for neuropsychiatric disabilities. 
Ten percent of all combat casualties were psychiatric; so too were 
fifty percent of all medical discharges from the army and fifty-five 
percent of all Veterans Administration Hospital beds. As a military 
and economic problem of the first magnitude, psychiatric problems 
have indeed proved their right to complete documentation and 
study. 


MARK KANZER (NEW YORK) 


MOTIVATION AND PERSONALITY. By A. H. Maslow. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 411 pp. 


A theory of motivation is an indispensable component of any mod- 
ern dynamic psychology. Maslow attempts to formulate a general 
theory of human motivation ‘in the functionalist tradition of James 
and Dewey . . . fused with the holism of Wertheimer, Goldstein, and 
gestalt psychology, and with the dynamicism of Freud and Adler’. 

The thesis is advanced that there is a hierarchy of basic needs 
which emerge in a rather regular sequence, once the ‘lower’ or more 
fundamental requirements of the organism are gratified. Lowest 
in this series are physiological needs, followed in turn by the need 
for safety, love, esteem, ‘self-actualization’, cognitive and esthetic 
ratification The concept of the self-actualizing personality, desig- 
nated as SA, is one of the major contributions of the book. The 
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term, borrowed from Goldstein, and apparently identical with 
Jung's idea of individuation, refers to an inexorable need of human 
beings to become what they can become. ‘A musician must make 
music, an artist must paint, a poet must write, if he is to be ulti- 
mately at peace with himself.’ True self-actualization is achieved 
by only a handful of characters, real or fictional, living or dead, 
These individuals as described by the author constitute in effect 
ideal human beings; the catalogue of their virtues and capacities is 
truly astounding. 

As one can surmise from the wide range of writers to whom the 
author is especially indebted, the spirit of this volume is eclectic 
and unintegrated. The book is written in the academic tradition 
dominant when psychology was considered to belong in the domain 
of the faculty of philosophy. The weakness of this approach lies in 
the absence of a disciplined methodology by which hypotheses can 
be brought into contact with relevant data. According to the author 
his conclusions are drawn from projective tests, anamnestic inter- 
views, informal conversations, surreptitious observations (p. 202); 
a field trip to a Blackfoot Indian tribe, but mostly from ‘clinical’ 
experience. Inevitably, the higher one ascends in the author's 
hierarchy of needs, the more tenuous become the data, the more 
impressionistic the author's conclusions: ‘It is my impression (from 
informal experiments) that it is possible to distinguish the artistic 
and intellectual products of basically satisfied people from those of 
basically unsatisfied people by inspection alone.’ Many similarly 
unsupportable generalizations may be found in almost every chapter. 


JACOB A. ARLOW (NEW YORK) 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION. A Study of Psychiatry and Religion. By 


Karl Stern, M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954: 

306 pp. 
Dr. Karl Stern, Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Ottawa, 
argues that psychoanalysis is compatible with and must be integrated 
into the Christian idea of man. This argument is addressed to the 
Catholic reader, to whom he presents a systematic discussion of 
Psychoanalysis and at each point shows how psychoanalytic theory 
can and must be made a part of Catholic thinking. The psycho- 
analytic material presented is too elementary to interest the psychia- 
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trist; the factual and theoretical contributions of psychoanalytic 
thinking to the study of religion are not included; in short, the book 
is essentially a religious tract, written by a practicing Catholic for 
practicing Catholics. The author believes that The Third Revolu- 
tion is the revolution by which science replaces revelation and faith; 
the first two revolutions of the nineteenth century were the 
‘Marxist and racist revolutions’. 

The presentation of psychoanalytic theory and examples and the 
philosophic discussion are careful, articulate, and erudite, This re- 
viewer agrees with at least three points the author makes. The 
first is that psychoanalytic theory does not require the anti-religious 
attitudes which Freud expressed so forcefully in The Future of An 
Illusion, and in Civilization and Its Discontents. Freud himself 
made this point clear, as in the following passage from a letter to 
Oskar Pfister (called to my attention by Hans J. Kleinschmidt): ‘We 
must not lose sight of the fact that the opinions expressed in The 
Future of An Illusion do not form an integral part of the analytic 


shared by many fine analysts.’ The second point with which the 
reviewer concurs is the author's assertion that professions of atheism 
are often themselves the consequence of unconscious, irrational 
psychic forces, masquerading as disinterested, scientific objectivity. 
Moreover it is refreshing and increasingly unusual nowadays to see 
such a forthright denunciation of the use of psychologic and physio- 
logic research and therapy as a pretext for essentially immoral insults 
upon human dignity. 

However I must dissent from the author’s belief that the virtue 
of psychoanalysis is its nonscientific, nonobjective nature. The 
author deplores but forgives the use of the language of science for 
Psychoanalysis and the attempts at scientific formulation and vali- 
dation that are continually being made. What makes psycho- 
analysis important to the Catholic is that its observations are not 
empirical but empathic, its technique not systematic but a ‘healing 
dialogue’, its basis not biological but the ‘reality of the allegorical’. 
The author would abstract psychoanalysis from its scientific setting 
and assign it the function of preparing the patient for Grace, This 
aa nothing less than the kiss of death. Can a man with such con- 
victions really function effectively as an analyst? Theoretically, a 
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man’s philosophical (and religious) convictions should not distort 
his practice of a fixed therapeutic technique. But suppose, as in this 
case, that the personal convictions seriously involve the therapeutic 
technique itself? There are some surprising statements that can be 
understood only in this context. After a fine discussion of the 
theory of sublimation, presented in the best analytic tradition (but 
including the error of emphasizing that sublimation is a process of 
vaporization of a solid rather than emphasizing that it is a method 
of purification), the author finally admits: ‘Actually nobody really 
believes in such a crude machinery. The very formation of the 
concept of sublimation implies the existence of something beyond 
it. Does anyone really believe that families are founded, orphans 
are cared for, the sick are tended to, cathedrals are erected, sym- 
phonies are composed—only because instinctual drives are blocked 
by society?? The answer any sincere and intellectually honest 
psychoanalyst, whether religious or not, must give is ‘Yes, of course’, 
providing that one talks about efficient and formal, rather than 
final causes. I have the impression that in this shotgun marriage 
of psychoanalysis and Catholicism, psychoanalysis suffers. I am not 
im a position to say whether or not Catholicism suffers as well but 
I should not be surprised to hear that it did. 

The book can be recommended to Catholics who are shy about 


Psychoanalysis, but the recommendation should not be made with- 
out reservation. 


MORTIMER OSTOW (NEW YORK) 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF REALITY IN THE CHILD. By Jean Piaget. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1954. 386 pp- 


The work of Piaget has an originality of conceptualization and a 
uniqueness of methodology which assure the author a special and 
enviable Position in the history of the development of psychology 
as a science, 

This volume is concerned with the stages of development of the 
concepts of the ‘real Categories’—object, Space, causality, and time— 
during the first two years of the infant's life. This has a special 
Significance for current Psychoanalytic preoccupation with the de- 
velopment of the adult ego. Escalona, in the jacket blurb, describes 
Piaget’s present work as ‘a study in genetic epistemology’. It is 
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certainly this with elements of ontological and metaphysical 
interest as well. Piaget has strong philosophical as well as purely 
experimental and descriptive interests. In the understanding of 
the conceptual development of the primary categories of reality, it 
is apparent that Piaget feels the need to resolve the inherent con- 
tradictions between associational empiricism, as exemplified by 
Hume, and vitalistic apriorism, as characterized by the ideas of 
Maine de Biran. On the basis of his observations and conclusions, 
Piaget develops a relativistic theory based upon ‘the totality of the 
relations elaborated by sensorimotor intelligence and later by 
thought’, and ‘its growing deductive success showing that these 
relations correspond to a real interaction between subjects and 
objects’, 

Consistent and yet contrasting with the high level of Piaget's 
theoretical abstraction is the ingenious mundanity of his experi- 
mental approach. Piaget belongs to what might be called the house- 
hold utensil school of laboratory experimentation. His laboratory 
consists largely of the nursery, the perambulator, and the play pen; 
his apparatus of blankets, dolls, rattles, watches, and key chains; his 
subjects, his own two infants and those of a similar age within easy 
reach; his protocols are month to month, week to week, and some- 
times day to day observations of the ordinary reactions of the 
growing infant. It is difficult to reproduce the objectivity and clarity 
of his primary observations and the skill with which the experi- 
menter lists all the alternative hypotheses of a given observation 
and then sets up crucial experiments with which to confirm or ex- 
clude all but a single hypothesis. An appreciation of his method- 
ology cannot be given in a brief review. For this the reader must 
be referred to the original protocols which intersperse and develop 
the argument. 

In brief, while Piaget indicates that all four of the categories 
under discussion are mutually interdependent in their development, 
a certain similarity in conceptual stages can be traced for each. 
These are most easily summarized for the one that is studied first, 
namely, the process of objectification. Here Piaget describes initial 
Stages in which the infant’s relation to objects can only be under- 
Stood in terms of ‘primary circular reactions’ which are of the order 
of sensorimotor reflex patterns. This is followed by the stage which 
Piaget describes as that of ‘practical’ objects in which the infant 
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would appear to be aware only of its own functions with the object 
conceived as an extension of the awareness of these activities. Next 
appears the stage of ‘subjective’ objectification in which there would 
appear to be a recognition of an image but one that is still an 
extension of activity rather than an object which has any ‘per- 
manence’ in its own right. The appearance of the ‘objective’ stage 
of object concept appears in relation to behavior toward vanished 
objects or objects that are hidden behind screens. This is the stage 
at which it can be demonstrated that the object has achieved a 
‘permanent’ status of its own. The child's continuing to search 
actively for an object that is no longer in the immediate area of 
perception indicates that the image has become separated from its 
status as an extension of activity. In subsequent stages, the object 
becomes not only permanent but also ‘representational’ in that the 
child can take into account not only the persistence of the object 
which has vanished behind a screen, but the probable course of its 
displacement when it is not found behind the screen in the expected 
position. Here the final objectification of the object concept 
coincides with a similar process in regard to ‘spatialization’. 

The present observations and concepts have a strong bearing upon 
psychoanalytic theories concerning reality testing and ego forma- 
tion, particularly in the interesting parallelisms to ideas concerning 
primary and secondary narcissism and the development of object 
relations. It is to be noted that Piaget avoids the limitations of 
behaviorism when he Says, “True, we know the baby’s consciousness 
only through its behavior but it is possible to reconstruct this 
[consciousness] by Starting from that behavior, for without this 
mental translation of the conception of real categories the child’s 
behavior would be incomprehensible’. We must note, however, 
from our own psychoanalytic frame of reference, some feelings of 
incompleteness in the approach offered. For example, one finds 
that Piaget tends to include only those observations which indicate 
total codperation on the part of the infant in regard to the experi- 
ment at hand. Thus, he would appear to conceive of motivation 
as an. all-or-none phenomenon. In this regard, one has the feeling 
that Piaget overlooks the role of affect and instinctual tensions and 
to this extent minimizes the role of the drives. To the extent that 
he appears to conceive of ccenesthesia as the total range of affectivity 
in the infant, during the experimental procedure he continues oné 
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aspect of the limitations of behaviorism. There are also times in 
the elaboration of his theme when one feels that the author's pre- 
vailing concern for ontological considerations obscures the elucida- 
tion of data which might be more pertinent to child psychology. 

All in all, however, this must be considered a basic theoretical 
work for all of those investigators who are concerned with the 
evolution of the psychology of the secondary processes and the de- 
velopment of ego functions. The present work can take its place 
as a worthy successor to an already impressive list of similar con- 
tributions by the author. 


VICTOR H. ROSEN (NEW YORK) 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS NEPHEW. A Psychoanalytic Study of Their Re- 
lationship. By Editha and Richard Sterba, M.D. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954. 351 PP: 


The Sterbas’ pathography is written so expertly that the reader is 
likely to be unaware of the enormous labor expended in collecting 
and correlating the documentary evidence for their thesis. The 
study omits, as must all psychological pathographies of great men, 
an examination of the essential attribute of a genius, his greatness. 
An investigation of greatness, however, would have to include the 
response of the masses to the artist’s creations, to which the psycho- 
analyst can contribute nothing more than the evidence that artistic 
expression of a universal conflict has universal appeal. 

The" central purpose of the work is the psychoanalytic elucida- 
tion of Beethoven’s personality, in particular as it is revealed in his 
smothering love for his nephew Karl. ‘Ludwig’s relationship to 
Karl resembles that of a certain type of mother, who idolizes her 
son ... so long as she feels sure of possessing him. When her son dis- 
plays independence, this type of mother . . . is bitter in her re- 
Proaches. . . . Such a mother believes that . . . she fully compensates 
her son for his obligation to belong to her entirely.’ Beethoven's 
identification with his mother and his latent homosexuality, as well 
as his possessiveness and his inability to share or to compromise, are 
also clearly shown in the attacks of boundless jealousy aroused in 
him by his brothers’ attachments to women and by their marriages. 

The description of the composer's narcissistic personality (which 
lay between delinquency, paranoia, and impulse neurosis) is sup- 
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the authors wisely indulge in little speculation about the genesis « 
his character. Their unqualified conviction that Beethoven die 
as the result of his psychological conflicts—post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc—is not however equally cautious. Yet the most fundamental 
error of many other psychoanalytic pathographies is largely avoided; 
the authors do not attribute Beethoven’s genius to his psychopatho- 
logical traits. Beethoven’s periods of creativity coincided with in 
creases in his unfulfilled homosexual and maternal strivings; 
correlation accounts for an impulsion toward creative work but 
not a condition specific for artistic (or musical) creation. ‘6 

It is a curious fact that pathographers never investigate the dis 
turbing influence of genius (whatever its origin) upon character. In 
Beethoven’s case this influence must have been considerable an 
may well have been clinically decisive. The adoration bestowed 4 
upon him by the highest nobility, the mystifying experience of his — 
creativeness springing from unconscious roots and achieved with | 
the aid of unconscious or preconscious processes, the awareness of a ~ 
specific superiority and unique originality not fully within the 
comprehension of his contemporaries—all these circumstances do not q 
account for the immaturity of his character (impatient, uncompro-” 
mising, furious when frustrated), but they certainly created a climate 
unfavorable for the curbing of such a disposition. ; 

One of the few blemishes of the volume is the authors’ inclination ~ 
to overstate their case by defensive repetition and exaggeration of 
their assertions. They rightly complain that many earlier biogra- 
phers have taken Beethoven’s side against the nephew and his. 
mother; but the Sterbas tend to fall into the opposite error by | 
becoming Beethoven’s accusers instead of remaining objective. One 
may also take exception to the uneven representation of some of 
their sources. The work of those biographers of Beethoven whose 
idealization contrasts most unfavorably with the authors’ realistic 
outlook is presented at length in the text; Ernest Newman’s out — 
spoken objections to the hero worship of the biographers are, how- 
ever, relegated to the appended notes. 

This study not only describes with convincing accuracy the patho- 
logical features of the Personality of one of the greatest creative 
minds of Western civilization, but in so doing rescues Beethoven 
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from the shadowy idealization of many of his biographers and brings 
him to life. Despite its small defects, the volume is a restrained and 
fruitful application of psychoanalysis to biography. It should be 
studied by every psychoanalyst. 


HEINZ KOHUT (CHICAGO) 


THE REDEEMERS. A Saga of the Years 1945-1952. By Leo W. Schwarz. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 1953. 385 pp- 


The Redeemers are the Jewish survivors of the European catastrophe 
who fought for the establishment of the Jewish state or sought to 
migrate to Palestine. The book is based on the author's experi- 
ences as an official of the Joint Distribution Committee in Europe. 
It treats mostly of political, organizational, and economic sub- 
jects, with no attempt at psychological or sociological analysis except 
for a general emphasis on heroic attitudes of the survivors who 
looked to the future. The book is highly dramatic, but there is no 
doubt that the story of the period after liberation properly lends 
itself to dramatic treatment. The author indicates his awareness 
that ‘the narrative at times takes on the tone of fiction’, but adds 
that every detail is authentic and that ‘fifteen tons of documents in 
a half-dozen languages were drawn upon for accuracy’. He does 
not gloss over such undesirable activities of displaced persons as 
operations in the black market, but emphasizes the mitigating cir- 
cumstances. General Clay, in a Prefatory Note, likewise empha- 
sizes that much criticism of the displaced persons ‘resulted from a 
failure to understand the conditions under which they were striving 
to attain once more a normal life’, adding that ‘the real glory of 
their story lies in how quickly within their camps they did re- 
establish moral values and learn to live once more as families within 
4 community’. 

The book offers a wealth of recent historical data and is valuable 
as a descriptive document. Readers interested in psychology will 
find in it a great deal about the human capacity for endurance of 
Suffering and stress, and about the reversibility even of deep states 
of regression. 


PAUL FRIEDMAN (NEW YORK) 


PEOPLE OF PLENTY. Economic Abundance and the American 0) 
acter. By David M, Potter. Chicago: The University of Ch 
cago Press, 1954. 219 pp. 


In many ways modern science is attempting to find the cause 
what has been called ‘national character’ or, preferably, ‘culti 
characteristics’. Professor Potter has, without doubt, opened an 
road which will lead us closer to an understanding of cer 
attitudes and patterns of behavior. He explores, in particular, | 
history of economic conditions to give new meaning to some 
tures in American culture. : 

Potter considers Horney, Mead, and Riesman his leaders in 
research into historical sociology. He emphasizes the phenomen 
of competitiveness (in Riesman’s terminology, ‘other-directedne 
in American life and personality. According to his view, the ab 
dance of America offers the fundamental condition for the devel 
ment of political ideals, greater social mobility, free enterprise, a 
educational goals. ‘Abundance and the circumstances arising fi 
abundance have already dictated a whole range of basic condii 
which, from its birth, are constantly at work upon this child a 
which will contribute in the most intimate and basic way to 
formation of its character.’ 

Potter next mentions the type of feeding, the conditions of ho 
ing, the organization of the family, the kind of toilet training, and ” 
the opportunities available, to every child and adult. It is beyond ; 
question that these conditions have a far-reaching influence on the 
personality as well as on personal relationships; and I doubt that 
any serious psychoanalyst ever overlooked them. But what Potter 
is describing are largely surface deflections which result from th 
social, economic, and political situation and have a merely gene! 
effect,—an effect to which Horney turned her attention in her late! 
years. Avoiding psychoanalytic elucidation, Potter does not diff 
entiate between those of our characteristics that result from norm 
development, under particular cultural circumstances, of ego a 
superego, and those others—guilt, reaction-formation, and defensive | 
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esses, Potter has set himself limitations which will make necessary 
more penetrating investigations into this promising subject. 


WARNER MUENSTERBERGER (NEW YORK) 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW IN ALBANIA. By Margaret Hasluck. Edited by 
J. H. Hutton. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
285 pp. 

Margaret Hasluck lived fourteen years in Albania and has recorded 

the life of mountain tribes in their villages and how they fight a 

vendetta that at one time developed out of head-hunting and later 

became a highly ritualistic obligation of vengeance with unwritten 
rules for conducting a feud, for expiation, and for ending the feud. 

Other chapters give information about the daily life of the house- 

hold and the laws governing division of property; about boundaries, 

pastures, and watchdogs; about the administrative hierarchy and the 
archaic forms of oaths; and about verdicts and penalties for theft 
and murder. The observations are presented with great clarity and 
sympathy. They resemble clinical reports without interpretation, 
but contain new information of great interest for the ethnologist 
and psychoanalyst. During World War II Margaret Hasluck used 
her extensive knowledge of the Albanian Highlands for the briefing 
of the British men who were to be infiltrated into Albania by air 
and sea. The text is excellently edited with an introduction by 
J. H. Hutton. 


MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 


WHY WE BECAME pocTors. Edited by Noah D. Fabricant, M.D. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1954. 182 pp. 


Many persons are interested today in the question, what motivates 
the study of medicine and of psychoanalysis. The contributors to 
this volume, however, clearly do not know why they became doc- 
Ors: Their free associations—more or less—might have been infor- 
Mative, but their ‘reasons’ are almost meaningless rationalizations. 
The book reads as if the fifty colleagues were called to a quiet fish 
Pond and asked to throw pebbles into it: the waves and ripples form 
Patterns and readers may spend a few hours watching them in 
delighted contemplation: but the question remains unanswered. 
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Ten of the fifty authors have written chapters especially for this — 


book, among them Merrill Moore, Franz Alexander—who comes 
closest to the self-revelation appropriate for an analyst—and Stanley 
Cobb, who implies an interpretation by presenting recollections of 
early childhood. Among the forty other physicians whose writings 
are quoted are such outstanding men as Havelock Ellis, W. Som- 
erset Maugham, Sigmund Freud, Albert Schweitzer, Walter Cannon, 
Benjamin Rush, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Havelock Ellis writes, ‘The main reason why I wanted to be a 
doctor was not because I wanted a doctor’s life, but because I 
needed a doctor’s education’. Somerset Maugham says of his years 
of work in an emergency hospital: ‘I must have witnessed pretty well 
every emotion of which man is capable. . . . I knew that suffering 
did not ennoble; it degraded. . . . We learn resignation not by our 
own suffering, but by the suffering of others... . I do not know a 
better training for a writer than to spend some years in the medical 
profession.” 


MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 


THE STRUCTURE OF society. By Marion J. Levy, Jr. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952. 584 pp. 


The contemporary concern of students of man with systematic 
trames of reference is reflected in Professor Levy's volume, The 
Most influential initiatives in this direction have been taken by 
Professor Talcott Parsons of Harvard University who built mainly 
on the foundations laid by Max Weber. Professor Levy is an 
anthropologist and sociologist who has been greatly inspired by 
Parsons. A conceptual scheme of the kind set out in the present 
book is of interest to any psychiatrist who wants to see himself and 
his patients in the total context of society. The psychiatrist will 
be especially interested in the chapters dealing with The Structure 
of Role Differentiation and The Structure of Solidarity. 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL (NEW HAVEN) 
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International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XXXV, 1954. 


Evaluation of the Results of Psychoanalytic Treatment, Herman Nunberg. 
Pp. 2-7. 

Nunberg states that the evaluation of analysis as a therapeutic method is 
difficult because there is ‘only one psychotherapeutic method’, analysis, and 
therefore one has nothing with which to compare it. One can, however, scruti- 
nize the changes produced by analysis. Another difficulty is the vagueness and 
obscurity of definitions of mental health and illness. 

The evaluation of analysis as a therapeutic method must take into account 
the personality of the analyst; some succeed with patients with whom other 
analysts have failed. One must also consider the influence of the environment. 
The time required for treatment should not be used as a criterion in evalua- 
tion: the diabetic, who needs medical supervision for the rest of his life, is like 
some patients analysts must treat. When one succeeds in freeing preconscious 
thoughts from the domination of the primary process, and when intrusions of 
the unconscious into the ego are again pushed back into the id (repressed), 
analytic endeavor has been highly successful. Occasionally the patient and his 
family are satisfied with the therapeutic results but the analyst is not. In such 
cases one deals with a flight into health, symptomatic improvement without 
adequate working through. These factors must be borne in mind in evaluating 
the results of analysis. Only when there has been significant change in reaction 
of the ego can one look on cure of symptoms as dependable. The therapeutic 
goal is ‘integration of the ego’, which is ‘essentially synthesis or assimilation of 
the repressed material’. Repressed material, whether instinct or parts of the ego, 
is under the domination of the primary process. The therapeutic task has been 
achieved if the ego is strengthened in extending the influence of the secondary 
process over such repressed material, if the past is separated from the present, if 
contradictions are eliminated, if synthesis is effected, if the sense of time and 
Teality play a role where they previously did not. 


The Autopsic Encumbrance. Robert Fliess. Pp. 8-12. 


Lewin compared the physician’s first office with the dissecting room, and his 
Patients with that ‘first patient’, the corpse. The medical student can hardly be 
emotionally detached from that corpse, the utter passivity of which provides an 
ideal outlet for many sublimated active libidinal drives. Identification with the 
cadaver is the archetype of introspection. Some of the difficulties encountered 
by student analysts are connected with the unconscious interpretation of the 
analytic office as a dissecting room, and the patient as a cadaver. The passivity 
of the analytic situation has been compared by Nunberg with death. ‘Not see- 
ing’ the analyst is equivalent to the darkness of the grave. The success of the 
Phase of initiation into analysis depends on the ability of the analyst to ‘con- 
ceive of his patient as alive in the present’, struggling with thoughts and feelings. 
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Premature attention to the ‘dead past’ rather than to current living reality sug- 
gests a preference of the analyst for his ‘first patient’. Finally, in so far as the 
patient's voice is the materialization of the unconscious thought, it can sym- 
bolize for the analyst a voice from the grave (again, the ‘first patient’), and can 
also symbolize the unconscious parental nucleus of the analyst’s own superego; 
thus the true issues are obscured. 


On Micropsia, Ernst Lewy. Pp. 13-19. 


Various writers have found that micropsia in hysterics, schizophrenics, and 
other patients results from a compromise between the patient's aggressive tend- 
encies and the defense against them. It may also be the sign of defensive 
antipathy to objects, and it may have other meanings. Lewy treated a seventeen- 
year-old boy in whom the symptom occurred during several psychotic episodes 
while he was in analysis. Early traumas had produced severe oral fixations, 
Optical experiences are often linked with oral problems: such patients seem 
unable to believe and to consider real what they can only see but not feel, taste, 
or smell. Where there is deep insecurity, optical perception is less reassuring 
than the other modalities of perception. In this patient, micropsia appeared 
when the ego was threatened with inundation by the id. The symptom may 
have several meanings. The most plausible is that ‘seeing things small’ means 
a loss of contact with Teality due to withdrawal of cathexis. Small objects are 
remote objects. An ego that begins to feel small may project this feeling onto 
outer objects. Reducing the size of objects may also serve to make them less 
terrifying. Lewy stresses the Possibility that micropsia was an attempt to stave 
off by projection feelings of estrangement from the self, and that it also resulted 
from withdrawal of libido from objects. In the development of the symptom 
there is revived a very primitive stage of ego development at which differentia 
tion between the individual and the outer world has not yet been clearly made. 


To understand the phenomenon one must examine the functions of the ego 
especially endopsychic perception, 


Pathological Sleep. Brian Bird, Pp. 20-29. 


Sleep has been described in oral terms, has been compared with death, and 
uring the analytic hour it can be 4 
defense against aggressive impulses toward the analyst. Bird describes the 
analysis of a thirteen-year-old boy who became acutely disturbed with a condi- 
He had previously been ‘too good’ a boy: 10 
temper, no anger. During treatment he frequently fell asleep, sometimes repott- 
ep. His rich productions before and after these 
therapist to reconstruct clearly the meanings of 
to ward off Passive sexual wishes and also as 4 
he patient looked on activity as terribly dangerous 
sleep also represented seduction, an invitation to 
wanted with the patient. In the dreams he ful- 
hes. The sleep itself became sexualized by the 
state in which consciousness itself had become 


and destructive, but going to 
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sexualized. Since sleep served as a barrier against sexual or aggressive acting out, 
it was a defense against the castration that would result from such acting out. 


On the Principal Obscene Word of the English Language. Leo Stone. Pp. 30-56. 


Deriving data from clinical, linguistic, historical, literary, and other sources, 
the author presents the ramifications and significances of the word ‘fuck’. Some 
writers trace the word to the German ficken, others to the French foutre. Its 
close connection with the word ‘suck’ rests not only on the rhyme but also on a 
genetic and linguistic relationship. In its usage it fulfils the criteria for the 
postulated root words of primordial speech. The antithetical sense of primal 
words appears in ‘suck’ and ‘fuck’. Here oral receptive attitudes are contrasted 
with oral aggressive, active phallic, and adult male sexuality. The stages and 
evolution of the words are described and illustrated. Other slang words for 
coitus also connote aggression. 


Biological Remarks on Fears Originating in Early Childhood. Lajos Sz¢kely. 
Pp. 57-67. 

Animals manifest an instinctual flight reaction which is as dependent on 
specific ‘key stimuli’ as are sexual and the maternal reactions. The outline of 
the body of a bird with outspread wings evokes fear and flight in most birds if 
the projection representing the head (in a real bird or an experimental dummy) 
protrudes only a little; most birds of prey are short-necked. This is a specific 
response to a specific detail: the other parts of the outline of the bird's or 
dummy’s body are of far less consequence. There are many such reactions in 
which the animal responds blindly to only one part of the total situation and 
neglects other parts that its sensory organs perceive. This phenomenon is com- 
pared with the behavior of several patients who were filled with anguished fright 
by the fantasy of seeing the analyst’ full-faced—specifically of seeing his two 
eyes and forehead. Neither the profile view nor the fullface with one eye cov- 
ered produced any such terror. This symptom is apparently a residue of the 
first months of life, in which it appears that the gestalt perception of ‘two eyes 
and forehead’ releases anxiety, whereas the other features play no important part. 
Unlike animals, however, man reacts with fear to his own species with an archaic, 
phylogenetic object anxiety. The first smile of the infant, in its second three 
months of life, is the first mastery of this fear. 


JOSEPH LANDER 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. I, 1953- 
Reconstruction and Screen Function. Norman Reider. Pp. 389-495. 


A patient suffering from premature ejaculation and other sexual difficulties 
Teacted characteristically to an analytic reconstruction by an exacerbation of his 
Symptoms and production of a screen experience. The screen experience served 
for displacement of affect, not to an object but to a lie. The experience was 
More auditory than visual. Reider states that a reconstruction acts as an injunc- 
“ion to remember; it urges the patient to break through a repression and thus 
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causes aggravation of symptoms and use of screen memories. It propels uncon- 
scious material into consciousness through derivatives that serve as a screen. The 
exacerbation of symptoms and screen experience is a compromise solution of the 
disturbance in economic relationships caused by the reconstruction. 


The Disorder of Depression and Elation. A Clinical Study of the Changes From 
One State to the Other. Gregory Rochlin. Pp. 438-457. 


Four patients, none of them out of touch with reality, are described by the 
author as suffering from Psychotic depressions. All had intense oral and anal 
impulses and primitive defenses, They were strongly sado-masochistic and had 
too close a pregenital attachment to their seductive and masochistic mothers; 
their castration anxiety was overwhelming. The patients used much denial, 
they suffered narcissistic injury by identification with the mother as a devalued 
love object, and their identification with the father failed. Their sublimation 
was poor, their penis envy so intense that the whole body represented a phallus. 
Identification with the castrated mother resulted in hopelessness and depression. 
The patients strove to replace the mother as object by a man. Disengagement 
from the mother leaves the ego with a feeling of loss and narcissistic injury, 
compensated for by the fantasy of having the biggest penis, and by oral acquisi- 
tive sadistic wishes. Violent sadistic fantasies of superseding the father are 
accompanied by excitement, triumph, and elation, and identification is made 
with the fantasied aggressive masculine father. There is no sublimated, de- 
sexualized, affectionate identification with the father. Depression begins with 
Great anxiety and guilt. Identification with the phallus-father is relinquished 
and identification with the devalued mother re-established. The transition 
between depression and elation occurs within the narcissistic organization of 
the ego, 

The ‘circular disorder’ germinates in the pregenital period; its specific charac- 
teristics are established during the phallic phase, lie dormant during latency, and 
are tevived in adolescence. A fixed complex of conflicts centers about the process 
of identification, from which the labile narcissistic system of defenses is derived. 


On the Psychodynamics of Teasing. Samuel J. Sperling. Pp. 458-483. 
Teasing can be defined as eliciting emotional Tesponses against resistance. 
‘The teaser thwarts the initial Tesponse of his victim. Teasing is hostile as well 
as constructive. In two patients teasing served both as provocation of, and 
defense against, castration and masochistic o 
One patient while teasing attem, 


> one of the earliest nonanaclitic activi- 
In the anal phase, expulsive and retentive 


Ci 
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impulses and sado-masochistic relationships contribute to the development of 
teasing. 


The Problem of Latent Psychosis. Gustav Bychowski. Pp. 484-503. 


Bychowski compares psychological techniques with clinical observation in 
diagnosis of latent psychosis. Particularly important indications are increased 
communication between the mental systems, prevalence of primary process, 
enhancement of regression by the analytic situation, and facility in understanding 
symbolism, dreams, and symptoms. Vulnerability of the weak ego causes poor 
tolerance of frustration and narcissistic hypercathexis of the ego causes megalo- 
mania and magical thinking. The ego boundaries are labile and weak and the 
transference is tainted by paranoid reactions, ideas of reference, and projection. 
Latent psychosis results from the coexistence of archaic states of the ego with 
later ego formations. Persistence of these early states causes breakdown of 
defenses and impairment of reality testing under stress. 

Sometimes the latent psychosis is made manifest by relentlessly pursued 
analysis. The egos of these patients must be protected and strengthened. 
Therapy must be actively directed and some resistances must be respected. Inter. 
pretations that go too deep may flood the ego with impulses of the id and expose 
it to the sadism of the superego. Too much insistence on free association may 
encourage regression. In most cases free association may be used in moderation. 
By altering the frequency of sessions and the position of the patient, the 
analytic process may be slowed or speeded according to the demands of the 
therapeutic situation, Transference offers particularly delicate problems, and 
demands of the analyst great flexibility and security. 


The Interchangeability of Phallus and Female Genital. Leo Rangell. Pp. 504-09. 


The genital of either sex can be used to represent genitality of the opposite 
sex. Either organ can be used unconsciously in either sexual function. One 
patient, a male exhibitionist, wished to be a woman yet still have a penis; this 
he achieved by conceiving of his penis as a vagina, its urethral opening serving 
as the recipient of other objects. A woman dreamed that the mucosa of her 
Vagina was blown out and emerged like a penis. Symbols such as the nose, a 
shoe, an auto, or a hat can represent either the phallus or the vagina, depending 
upon whether they are viewed as convex or concave, as projecting or containing. 
By such distortions of reality, a woman with masculine urges can deny castra- 
Hon, or a man with strong female identification can express his bisexual impulses 
without risk of castration. 


The Psychoanalytic Treatment of a Man Suffering With Ulcerative Colitis. 
Mary McKinniss Cushing. Pp. 510-519. 

The author describes the successful treatment of a case of ulcerative colitis 
over a period of two and a half years. She suggests certain modifications of 
Classic technique. In the early months of therapy she encourages emphasis on 
current experiences in order to strengthen the ego, delay development of strong 
transference, and enhance reality testing. Two or three hours a week are 
Preferable to four or five, at least at the beginning of therapy. 
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The patient with ulcerative colitis has an anal character structure, But 
analysis of this patient demonstrated that his problem was oral. He had to 
secure enough food, prestige, and success to put off the day when he could no 
longer meet the excessive demands in his bowel and must fail and die. 


Panel Reports— Midwinter Meeting, 1952. Pp. 526-574. 


|, The Traditional Psychoanalytic Technique and Its Variations. Phyllis Green: 
acre, Franz Alexander, Edith Weigert, Robert Waelder. 


Dr. Greenacre compared the transference situation with the relationship of 
mother and child. Regression is an inherent feature of transference and is not 
undesirable. Some analysts regard interpretation of the transference neurosis 
as the central task of the analytic technique. Others consider transference of 
principal value as it creates an atmosphere in which analysis can proceed; these 
analysts prefer to avoid intense transference. Dr. Greenacre also discussed 
countertransference and the rationale of traditional analytic technique. 

Dr, Alexander: The core of therapy ‘is the exposure of the ego to emotional 
conflicts it could not resolve in the past, in the setting of the transference 
neurosis’. It is doubtful that the spontaneous countertransference can permit 
the patient a corrective emotional experience, ‘particularly if it resembles an 
original pathogenic parental attitude’, The analyst should deliberately adopt 
attitudes toward the patient that further the analysis. Unresolved cedipal con- 
flicts are often evaded by regression to pregenital fixations; many analysts fail to 
Tecognize that this is a defense. Oral regression can best be prevented and 
cedipal problems most effectively defined by reducing the frequency of analytic 
sessions. ‘Facts are stronger than words alone and reduction of frequency of 
interviews is the most powerful means of bringing dependent needs into 
consciousness.’ 

Dr. Weigert: Flexibility is important, especially in treatment of character dis: 
orders and borderline states. To distinguish between psychoanalysis and psycho: 
therapy is growing more difficult, Varying the frequency of sessions and the 
Position of the patient are legitimate developments of analytic technique. In- 
creased knowledge of ego Psychology and of aggression and new concepts of 
anxiety have led to modifications of procedure. 

Dr. Waelder: Certain of the technical modifications discussed suggest a" 
altered theory of neurosis, one that considers the illness not primarily as a return 
of the repressed but rather as a faulty adaptation in childhood, which the 
therapist must help to resolve by enabling the patient to have a corrective emo 
tional experience. Dr. Waelder championed the traditional technique. Th¢ 


central task of analysis is the lifting of repression and the development of 
insight. 


I. Problems of Identification. Ralph Greenson, Annie Reich, Edith Jacobson. 


Dr. Greenson on The Struggle Against Identification: Symptoms of four 
Patients resulted from denial of infantile fantasies of incorporation of the parent 
of the same sex—the ‘bad’ introject—as defense against an oral-sadistic relation” 
ship. Behavior characteristic of the consciously despised introject alternated 
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with successful denial of the introjection. All patients consciously adored the 
parent of the opposite sex, hated the parent of the same sex, and had shallow 
relationships with people. Love and hatred were preambivalent. The patients 
were constantly hungry for new objects with whom they made transient identi- 
fications and who served as screens against the dreaded introjects of infancy. 
‘This primitive kind of identification (by devouring and being devoured) brings 
with it a feeling that the patient . . . is losing his identity. . . . This is intolerable.’ 
These cases are classed with the addictions and perversions ‘on a slightly higher 
level than the depression’. 

Dr. Reich on Early Identifications as Archaic Elements in the Superego: The 
ego ideal contains identifications with the glorified parents that bear a narcissis- 
tic and pregenital stamp. The superego develops later. It is composed of 
identifications that are substitutes for lost loved and hated objects of the eedipal 
period. The narcissistic ego ideals if not transformed by the ego cause impaired 
reality testing, especially in relation to the self, ‘Under the impact of the castra- 
tion complex, early narcissistic identifications are regressively revived and absorbed 
into an otherwise normal superego.’ One patient who illustrates this fact went 
through a series of regressions, relinquishing his mother as an cedipal object, 
trying to identify with her, then attempting to become her infant, and finally 
identifying with her as his revived infantile narcissistic ego ideal. Thus his 
otherwise intact capacity for reality testing and self-evaluation was impaired by 
transient grandiosity, Traces of the glorified ego ideal exist in the normal 
Superego, but most of it disappears by fusion with the more mature and more 
Tealistic superego identifications. There may be longing for greatness, but 
narcissistic conviction of grandeur is absent. “The revival or persistence of an 
early identification within the structure of the later superego imbues the per- 
sonality with characteristics of the ego level on which the identification was 
originally formed. Such superegos are marked by inadequate integration (the 
go ideal remains like an unassimilated foreign body in the superego) which 
expresses itself in continual vacillation of self-esteem.” 

In the discussion, Mrs. Berta Bornstein asked: Is it advisable to weaken the 
demarcation between ego and superego? Dr. Reich’s ‘ego ideal elements’ are 
Probably contained in the ego, not in the superego. Dr. Kronold added: Too 
Strong early identifications frequently follow the death or prolonged absence of 
parent. ‘It will depend on the extent of those early identifications . . . whether 
they will be added to the superego and lead to character malformations or remain 
48a part of the ego and be instrumental in the pathology of perversions.’ 

Dr. Jacobson, in her paper on Metapsychological Differences Between Normal 
and Psychotic, and Between Manic-Depressive and Schizophrenic Processes of 
Identification, distinguished between psychotic identification and identification 
In normal development of ego and superego. She also clarified the differences 
between identification in manic-depressive psychosis and in schizophrenia. 


. Ill. The Essentials of Psychotherapy as Viewed by the Psychoanalyst. Adelaide 
: Johnson, Chairman; O. Spurgeon English, Reporter. 


f Dr. Johnson stated. the participants’ agreement that ‘dynamic psychotherapy 
Involves a different terrain from classical psychoanalysis, a terrain to be explored 
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and mapped out in its own right, using the wealth of psychoanalytic 
as a sort of compass to facilitate exploration and evolution of a rational, 
dictable and communicable conceptual frame of reference for treatm 
masses of cases not suitable for classical psychoanalysis . . .’. 

The problem of countertransference and the emotions of the therapisi 
particularly emphasized by the panel. 


IV. Problems of Hypertension. Maurice Levine, Chairman; Nathan W. 
erman, Reporter. 


The participants in this discussion considered a wide variety of pro i 
including the ‘natural history’, diagnosis, and psychological determinants 0 
hypertension. Studies of hereditary and congenital causes of hypertension 
of transference and countertransference in treatment were also reported, 


HERBERT ALDE 
The Psychoanalytic Review. XLI, 1954. 
Emotion, Instinct, and Pain-Pleasure. A. Chapman Isham. Pp, 99-113. 


The author attempts to clarify the general relationship of instinct and p 
pain and pleasure to emotion, Emotion derives its ‘emotive nature’ | 
stinctual discharge, which can be initiated by the individual’s needs © 
objects ‘real or mental’ or conscious or unconscious. ‘Emotion cannot be un 
stood directly because of its integrated, synthetic nature. . . . To speak 
repression of an emotion makes no sense.’ The concept of emotional exp’ 
is complex, and difficult to define in terms of purpose, object, and goal, for 


emotion must be taken more as a symptom than as a motive or a response 
specific stimulus’, 


The Alterations of Ego Functioning After Topectomy. James P. Cattell. Pp 
121, ! 


' 
An obsessive and phobic woman of forty-two with disabling anxieties 
profound masochism, seriously disturbed for at least twenty years, was 
her anxieties and many of her other symptoms by topectomy and was studi 
intervals for five years after the operation, She remained somewhat rigid 
dependent, with a mild inclination to act out. Topectomy reduces the inhibit 
of constructive activity; it causes emotions and content of thought to become 
closely related to real problems than to neurotic fears. Nevertheless, 
complexes noted before operation were still present. The conflicts had not 
altered qualitatively nor had genuine insight been gained. The major bent 


apparently rested on preventing the integrative capacity of the ego from 
disorganized by anxiety, 


Psychosomatic Aspects of Pain, Howard F. Gloyne. Pp. 135-159: 


Difficulties in understanding pain are Partially implicit in its very natl 
Physiological and neurological studies cannot give complete understand 
the problem. The patient frequently finds pain more bearable than guilt 
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anxiety and is therefore ambivalent about discussing it with the aim of losing 
it. Pain can be a disguised representative of sexual and aggressive impulses that 
the ego rejects. Such disguised representation of unacceptable impulses paralyzes 
the psyche, since there is an attempt to bind psychic energy. Pain first appears 
in the oral stage of development; any later pain may reactivate the threat of 
loss of objects. 

The pain of psychosomatic syndromes has special qualities. Ulcer pain is a 
‘wound of separation’. ‘Painful bowel spasm is a characteristic of being cramped 
in desiring to give but being inhibited in doing so. Muscular pain cramps the 
individual and restrains him from expression of sexual and aggressive wishes 
through action. Anginal pain grips the patient when he cannot verbalize anger 
and guilt. Genitourinary pain galls the patient for his erotic and aggressive 
wishes.’ 


Dynamic Factors in Pruritus Ani: Case Report. Martin A. Berezin. Pp. 160-172. 


A forty-eight-year-old housewife sought treatment for anxiety and depres- 
sion; an ‘incidental’ symptom was severe pruritus ani of five years’ duration. 
The symptom was the derivative of an unconscious fantasy of possessing a penis. 
Feces were equated in her unconscious with both babies and penises. Before 
treatment, her orgasm was achieved not by intercourse but by clitoral (‘penile’) 
masturbation. The pruritus ani, with scratching, apparently represented a 
similar ‘penile’ masturbation. By both acts she reassured herself that she 
possessed a penis. When, in treatment, she surrendered the desire for the penis, 
she achieved vaginal orgasm and the pruritus was cured. 


The Myths of Narcissus. Hyman Spotnitz and Philip Resnikoff, Pp. 173-181. 


In the earliest version of the myth of Narcissus, he died at the hands of a 
rejected suitor. In a more complex development of the myth, by Conon, Nar- 
cissus killed himself in repentance for having invited a rejected suitor to commit 
suicide. In Pausanias’s more elaborate version, Narcissus gazes into the pool to 
find relief of his grief for his dead twin sister. Ovid says that Narcissus died of 
Self-neglect while gazing at his own image. In these several myths, death re- 
sulted from his involvement with an image more and more like himself. ‘It 
appears as though these versions progressively describe an increasing internaliza- 
tion and assimilation of an external object which passed the judgment of death 
on Narcissus because of his sexually exciting and yet frustrating and unsympa- 
thetically rejecting attitude. It is as though these versions describe an ego 
formation which was the product of the fusion of the images of a sexually 
excited object (father) and a sexually exciting and yet frustrating object (mother) 
who had a deadly hatred for the former (her ravisher husband).’ Thus in Ovid’s 
Version Narcissus died when he became the subject and the object of his own 
love and the subject and the object of his own aggression. The narcissus plant 
has a poisonous bulb, it grows beside water, and it is beautiful; for these reasons 
it was connected with the myth. The evolution of the myth parallels an in- 
creasingly popular pattern of response in man: to internalize the aggression 
Provoked by frustrating beauty. The therapeutic problem in the myth may be 
not only the excessive self-love but also ‘the problem of dealing with the 


tendency toward the use of beauty for excessive frustration of libidinal 
and for the concealment of destructive impulses beneath the guise of e3 
beautiful self-love’. 


JOSEPH 


American Journal of Psychiatry. CXI, 1954. 


Changes in Symbolic Expression With Amytal Sodium. Edwin A. Wein 
Sidney Malitz. Pp. 198-206. 


Attitudes toward illness were studied before and during the inti 
administration of amobarbital sodium. The drug ‘appeared to provide a 
of brain function in which not new motivations but new symbolic forms 
expression could be evolved and maintained. These are best interpreted 
terms of “release of repressed material” but as an adaptive, more 
defense in a situation of greater stress.’ Normal subjects used more 
symbols, selectively misinterpreted questions, and misnamed the exa 


paraphasic fashion. Much of the behavior may be ascribed to a peculiar su 
object relationship. 


MARK 
Psychiatric Consultations. Leo H. Bartemeier, Pp. 364-365. 


The author pleads for more consideration of the referring physi 
psychiatric consultations. More time and effort should be spent in discussing 
case before agreeing to see the patient, to obtain fuller knowledge not onl) 
the patient's history but also especially of the transference and countertral 
ence. The psychiatrist should have an attitude of helpful supervision tow 
the referring physician such as he would have toward a beginning ps} 


in training. This would often result in decisions not to intervene, to the 
tage of all concerned. 


Psychotherapy of Schizophrenia. Frieda Fromm-Reichmann. Pp. 410-419 


ous to himself and to those he is attached to and dependent upon. He need : 
nending maternal love formerly 

he needs a consistent and sustained psy' 
insight. Schizophrenics share the uniy 
dependency, but their response to it. ‘ 
Tesulting massive anxiety only by formati 


The interest in human experience as the source of the understanding of 
began vaguely in the eleventh century and, via sixteenth century hum 
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reached its peak in the psychoanalytic study of man. Although Freud's study 
of man’s subjective experiences began within his mechanistic, Darwinian, ‘objec- 
tive’ orientation, it resulted in liberation from scientism and thus in the estab- 
lishment of twentieth century humanism in clinical psychiatry. In the past 
twenty-five years we have been witnessing a recession from this high point, the 
penalty for our mechanistic and organismic points of view resulting from world 
wars and global mass movements. Socialization and intellectualization of our 
attitudes toward man have led to a disindividualized concept of human 


personality. 
RICHARD BURNETT 


Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. XVIII, 1954. 
On Moods and Introjects. Ralph R. Greenson. Pp. 1-11. 


A forty-year-old man, subject since childhood to fits of uncontrollable de- 
structiveness, was almost always in a good mood in spite of living a miserable 
life. He behaved as if painful situations were unimportant and reacted only 
to pleasant perceptions. Hypercathexis of pleasant or innocuous stimuli served 
as countercathexis to painful ones. His constant good mood protected him from 
depression and aggressiveness; it served in the same manner as screen memories 
do. His relationship to his parents determined his later difficult relationship to 
people and to reality, and his whole life was dedicated to proving that ‘I am not 
like my father. Mother loves me.’ 

The most important determinant of the patient's neurosis was the struggle 
with the introjected father image. His mother had complained to him about 
his father, so he attempted to deny that he had within him the introjected 
father. When, in his latency period, this denial began to fail, the patient began 
to imitate his father's behavior by his aggressive outbursts. He also began to 
fear that he had a tapeworm which kept him from growing tall. His hatred 
was deflected from others onto his father and the introjection helped him to 
avoid an object relationship to the father. He could not reveal his identification 
with the father because he would thus lose mother’s love. His distorted moods 
Tesulted from his struggle to deny the internalized object. Two other patients, 
who complained of boredom, had a similar problem. 


Countertransference in the Training Analyst. Therese Benedek. Pp. 12-16. 


Students of psychoanalysis who are being analyzed by the same training 
analyst regard each other as siblings, claiming the right to rivalry and am- 
bivalence to each other. Family pride protects all members against the attacks 
of external enemies. When the student becomes a training analyst himself, he 
has (or used to have) allegiance to the ideal father, Freud, and a highly am- 
bivalent relationship to his own training analyst. It is as if he had become a 
father without having resolved his conflicts with his own father; and he must act 
out in his attitude toward his patients his conflicts over being 4 ‘parent’. This 
countertransference may cause the training analyst to wish that the students he 
ee shall have a better (or no better) time in their analyses than he had in 

is own, 
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Even when the training analyst has resolved his transference to his own 
analyst, he may still have to resolve his conflicts over being a ‘parent’. For 
example, to avoid castrating his ‘child’, he may avoid attacking the student 
analysand’s defenses. When the analysand shows a negative transference, and 
the training analyst in the face of these feelings is convinced of the analysand’s 
good intentions, this unwillingness to attack defenses becomes the crux of the 
countertransference, ‘Training analysts tend to identify themselves with their 
candidates and often take it as a personal insult if someone is critical of the 
candidate, They foster the analysand’s identification with them. The motiya- 
tion of this ‘parental overprotection’ is fear of one’s inability to handle the 
child and to treat and educate it to best advantage. The analyst, like an 
anxious and narcissistic parent, feels that his product must be perfect, or at least 
superior to that of other analysts. In larger institutes, where the training 
analyst's standing in the group is secure and there is less need to produce 
disciples, this difficulty should be less. 

Unresolved, suppressed, and unrecognized countertransference is the source 
of irreparable or long and painful transference neurosis, whether in thera- 
peutic or training analyses, 


Diagnostic Criteria in Childhood Schizophrenia, Seymour Friedman. Pp. 41-51. 


This is a much condensed review of recent contributions on childhood 
schizophrenia by Bender, Despert, Kanner, Mahler, and others, who regard 
the disturbances in infancy as constituting the prepsychotic period. The group 

- of whom Bender is a representative emphasizes the organic, constitutional 
defects in the precursors of the ego. Kanner and others point out the inability 
of the patients’ mothers to provide emotional contact. A third group centers 
attention on the interaction of both these factors and on the deficient barrier 
against stimuli. This interaction often forces a precocious but uneven or erratic 


development of ego functions, which are especially vulnerable to breakdown 
under even minor stress, 


Schizophrenic Behavior After Brain Injury. Dorothy D. Fuller. Pp. 52-58. 


Conclusive evidence showed that a girl of six, previously diagnosed as a 
schizophrenic or autistic child, had suffered a brain injury, probably during 
delivery, which had not been disclosed. Although happy and cuddly as an 


fond of a small toy car. By thirteen months she had become odd; she later 
refused to wear woolen Sweaters but stroked and crooned over fur and velvet 
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Contributions of Psychoanalysis to American Psychiatry. Karl A, Menninger. 
Pp. 85-91. 

Menninger reviews the development and increasing therapeutic effectiveness 
of American psychiatry from the early days when it consisted largely of the 
diagnosis and care, but almost never treatment, of colonies of committed patients, 
through the period of psychobiology, to the recent days when psychoanalytic 
concepts have been increasingly accepted and used in understanding and treating 
patients, It is not altogether good that most therapists trained in psychoanalysis 
enter private practice, The psychiatrist who functions with catholicity as a 
counselor for troubled people is to be found less frequently in general practice 
than in hospitals and clinics. Systematic taking of histories and descriptive 
clinical observation are today often neglected. 


Some Psychiatric Problems in the Rehabilitation of the Blind, Louis Cholden. 
Pp, 107-112. 


When an adult loses his sight, he must become adapted to being a different 
person, with altered body image, capacities, hopes, and social position. Until 
he accepts these changes, rehabilitation cannot proceed. If the loss of sight is 
sudden, there is a period of shock, in which the patient is unable to think or 
feel—a kind of protective emotional anesthesia or constriction of the ego. The 
individual’s way of coping with other major problems will largely determine the 
capacity of his ego for recovery after loss of sight. The longer the state of shock 
lasts, the more difficult the subsequent rehabilitation seems to be. No effort 
at readjustment is effective during the period of shock, and the shock can be 
reinduced by raising and then dashing hopes for the return of vision. 

As the patient begins to experience emotions again, he goes through a kind 
of reactive depression. He recognizes the loss of his vision and begins a period 
of mourning for his dead eyes. It seems to be necessary that he experience this 
depression before he can accept the reality of his blindness. The depression, 
therefore, is not a sign of poor prognosis and efforts should not be made to 
Prevent or abort it. Acquisition of a new body image is the major problem of 
rehabilitation. i 

Many obstacles work against this process, including a peculiar concerted effort 
of society to prevent the patient from accepting his blindness. Friends and 
relatives try to cheer up the patient with news of miraculous cures, new drugs, 
and wonderful doctors; rarely is hope offered to the patient that he may yet 
have a full though different life, which he must learn to live. Curiously enough, 
ophthalmologists themselves often do much to withhold the fact of blindness 
from their patients, probably because of the emotional factors that led to their 
choice of ophthalmology as a profession, and because they unconsciously equate 
blindness with castration. 
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American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. XXIV, 1954. 


Childhood Schizophrenia. Round Table, 1953. Herbert H. Herskovitz, 
Chairman; Alfred M. Freedman, Rudolf Ekstein, Melitta Sperling, Abraham 
A. Fabian. Discussants: George E. Gardner, Samuel Kaplan, Margaret S. Mahler, 
Leo Kanner. Pp. 484-528. 


Dr. Herskovitz outlined contemporary problems in childhood schizophrenia. 
Dr. Freedman summarized the contemporary working hypotheses of the Bellevue 
Tesearch group, which finds that the basic difficulties result from ‘dysmaturation’ 
of certain foetal physiological processes. ‘From this maturational problem arise 
the anxiety, body image difficulties, and defective identifications and relation- 
ships’ that ultimately lead to trouble in relationships with other persons. 

Dr. Ekstein described the invention of a ‘time machine’ by a schizoid boy 
which enabled him to control contemporary problems by projecting them into 
the past. Ekstein discussed the function of memory and reconstruction in normal 
adjustment to life and in therapy, concluding that ‘the psychotherapeutic process 
consists of the exchange of one childhood myth for another’ in order to offer 
a more suitable rationale for life. 

Dr, Sperling emphasized that childhood schizophrenia is partly a reaction to 
the mother; her unconscious attitudes must be influenced by therapy. Dr. Fabian 
pointed out that the disorder is in fact a family problem and may necessitate the 
treatment of all members of the family. Dr. Mahler, whose outline of the 
concept of symbiotic Psychosis was much discussed at the round table, outlined 
the problem of recognizing this condition. Dr. Gardner correlated schizophrenic 
types with learning difficulties. Dr. Kaplan questioned the Bellevue concept of 
@ congenital disorder. Dr. Kanner felt that the discussion confirmed the 
impression that the term schizophrenia includes a variety of disorders. 


Consistency of Affect and Symbolic Expression. A Comparison Between Dreams 
ene Rorschach Responses, Hedda Bolgar. Discussant: Samuel J. Beck. Pp. 
538°545. 


Bolgar undertakes to match ‘symbols of affect’ in dreams and in Rorschach 
Tesponses of the same individuals. She finds a significant correspondence, 
especially among psychotics, Dr, Beck considers her work a noteworthy advance 
in appraising affects and their external manifestations. 


Observations on the Development of Transvestitism in Boys. Maurice R. Friend, 


Louise Schiddel, Betty Klein, Dorothy Dunaeff. Discussant: Elizabeth A. 
Bremner, Pp, 563-575. 


Much of the analytic theory of transvestitism is based on reconstruction. 
This paper reports direct observation of mothers and children. ‘In all the 
mothers studied, there was @ severe narcissistic orientation in phallic women 
who constantly enacted castration threats to the boy.’ The children made 
defensive identifications and they showed marked tendencies to regression. 
Their egos and objects became split in early periods of libidinal development. 


MARK KANZER 
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Prolonged Adolescence: The Formulation of a Syndrome and Its Therapeutic 
Implications, Peter Blos. Pp. 733-742. 


The author, believing that Bernfeld’s term ‘prolonged adolescence’ has lost 
its psychological specificity, attempts to establish it as the name for a definite 
syndrome. It is a condition in which the adolescent crisis is maintained beyond 
the usual time in order to avoid progression and maturity, regression and 
psychosis, or repression and neurosis. Psychotherapy, by attacking the 
narcissistic defenses without ‘deep’ interpretations of content, mobilizes latent 
conflictual anxiety and may result in a push into maturity or at least into 
psychoanalysis. If the condition is not resolved by the mid-twenties, it merges 
with the narcissistic character disorders. 

RICHARD BURNETT 


Journal of the Hillside Hospital. III, 1954. 


Jacob's Dream: With Some Remarks on Ladder and River Symbolism. William 
G. Niederland. Pp. 73-97. 


Jacob’s dream (Gen. 28:10-16) has received little attention from psychoanalysts, 
partly because its symbolism seems so obvious as to require no elaboration. The 
dream, which occurred after Jacob had run away following his deception (and 
symbolic castration) of his father, symbolizes both his conquest of and 
reconciliation with the father. The giant ladder in the dream serves to assure 
Jacob that 1, ‘he is in possession of the powerful paternal phallus and has 
successfully superseded the father as well as the hated rival Esau’; 2, ‘with the 
introjected paternal phallus he can own and fertilize the whole earth (mother)’; 
8, ‘he can do so with impunity, having God’s permission and promise, i.e., father’s 
consent and support’; 4, ‘the father is not killed, but is reinstated in the 
superior figure of God’; 5, ‘the crime against the father. . . is undone, and 
turned into the opposite’; and 6, ‘instead of being punished, he will be rewarded 
by future greatness and power’. 

Another Biblical passage describes Jacob’s battle at night with a mysterious 
stranger, near a river, in which Jacob’s hip was broken. Niederland discusses 
the symbolism of rivers and the vague but intense anxieties related to the 
crossing of rivers. ‘On analytic study these fears can be recognized as cedipal 
anxieties, the symbolic equation of river=sister=breast=mother pointing directly 
to the cedipal conflict . . . and to the castration anxiety connected with it.’ 
The battle with the stranger represents an intense intrapsychic struggle marking 
Jacob's relinquishment of his lifelong competition with the father-brother and 
his acceptance of symbolic castration. The actual meeting between the brothers 
is an attenuated aftermath of the nocturnal scene. “The reconciliation seems 
complete, though also here the latent tension between the brothers transpires 
through the text... . It does not surprise us . . . that the conflict between the 
two brothers continued, although in a much milder form.’ Mythologically the 
Jews are descended from Jacob (Israel), their persecutors from Esau (Edom). 
It may be interesting to speculate on the vicissitudes of this ambivalent- 
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American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. XXIV, 1954. 


Childhood Schizophrenia. Round Table, 1953, Herbert H. Herskovitz, 
Chairman; Alfred M. Freedman, Rudolf Ekstein, Melitta Sperling, Abraham 
A. Fabian. Discussants: George E, Gardner, Samuel Kaplan, Margaret S. Mahler, 
Leo Kanner, Pp, 484-528. 


Dr. Herskovitz outlined contemporary problems in childhood schizophrenia. 
Dr. Freedman summarized the contemporary working hypotheses of the Bellevue 
Tesearch group, which finds that the basic difficulties result from “dysmaturation’ 
of certain foetal physiological processes. ‘From this maturational problem arise 
the anxiety, body image difficulties, and defective identifications and relation- 
ships’ that ultimately lead to trouble in relationships with other persons. 

Dr. Ekstein described the invention of a ‘time machine’ by a schizoid boy 
which enabled him to control contemporary problems by projecting them into 
the past. Ekstein discussed the function of memory and reconstruction in normal 
adjustment to life and in therapy, concluding that ‘the psychotherapeutic process 
consists of the exchange of one childhood myth for another’ in order to offer 
a more suitable rationale for life. 

Dr. Sperling emphasized that childhood schizophrenia is partly a reaction to 
the mother; her unconscious attitudes must be influenced by therapy. Dr. Fabian 
pointed out that the disorder is in fact a family problem and may necessitate the 
treatment of all members of the family. Dr, Mahler, whose outline of the 
concept of symbiotic psychosis was much discussed at the round table, outlined 
the problem of Tecognizing this condition. Dr. Gardner correlated schizophrenic 
types with learning difficulties, Dr. Kaplan questioned the Bellevue concept of 
a congenital disorder. Dr. Kanner felt that the discussion confirmed the 
impression that the term schizophrenia includes a variety of disorders. 


Consistency of Affect and Symbolic Expression. A Comparison Between Dreams 


one Rorschach Responses. Hedda Bolgar. Discussant: Samuel J. Beck. Pp. 
538-545. 


Bolgar undertakes to match ‘symbols of affect’ 
Tesponses of the same individuals, 
especially among psychotics. Dr. Beck 
in appraising affects and their extern: 


in dreams and in Rorschach 
She finds a significant correspondence, 
considers her work a noteworthy advance 
‘al manifestations, 


Observations on the Development of Transvestitism in Boys. Maurice R. Friend, 


Louise Schiddel, Betty Klein, Doroth D : : 
Bremner, Pp. 565-575, 'y Dunaeff. Discussant: Elizabeth A. 
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Prolonged Adolescence: The Formulation of a Syndrome and Its Therapeutic 
Implications. Peter Blos. Pp. 733-742. 


The author, believing that Bernfeld’s term ‘prolonged adolescence’ has lost 
its psychological specificity, attempts to establish it as the name for a definite 
syndrome. It is a condition in which the adolescent crisis is maintained beyond 
the usual time in order to avoid progression and maturity, regression and 
psychosis, or repression and neurosis. Psychotherapy, by attacking the 
narcissistic defenses without ‘deep’ interpretations of content, mobilizes latent 
conflictual anxiety and may result in a push into maturity or at least into 
psychoanalysis. If the condition is not resolved by the mid-twenties, it merges 
with the narcissistic character disorders. 

RICHARD BURNETT 


Journal of the Hillside Hospital. III, 1954. 


Jacob's Dream: With Some Remarks on Ladder and River Symbolism. William 
G. Niederland. Pp. 73-97. 


Jacob’s dream (Gen. 28:10-16) has received little attention from psychoanalysts, 
partly because its symbolism seems so obvious as to require no elaboration. The 
dream, which occurred after Jacob had run away following his deception (and 
symbolic castration) of his father, symbolizes both his conquest of and 
reconciliation with the father. The giant ladder in the dream serves to assure 
Jacob that 1, ‘he is in possession of the powerful paternal phallus and has 
successfully superseded the father as well as the hated rival Esau’; 2, ‘with the 
introjected paternal phallus he can own and fertilize the whole earth (mother)’; 
3, ‘he can do so with impunity, having God's permission and promise, i.e., father's 
consent and support’; 4, ‘the father is not killed, but is reinstated in the 
superior figure of God’; 5, ‘the crime against the father... is undone, and 
turned into the opposite’; and 6, ‘instead of being punished, he will be rewarded 
by future greatness and power’. 

Another Biblical passage describes Jacob's battle at night with a mysterious 
stranger, near a river, in which Jacob's hip was broken. Niederland discusses 
the symbolism of rivers and the vague but intense anxieties related to the 
crossing of rivers. ‘On analytic study these fears can be recognized as cedipal 
anxieties, the symbolic equation of river-sister=breast-mother pointing directly 
to the cedipal conflict . . . and to the castration anxiety connected with it’ 
The battle with the stranger represents an intense intrapsychic struggle marking 
Jacob's relinquishment of his lifelong competition with the father-brother and 
his acceptance of symbolic castration. The actual meeting between the brothers 


is an attenuated aftermath of the nocturnal scene. ‘The reconciliation seems 


complete, though also here the latent tension between the brothers transpires 


through the text. . . . It does not surprise us . . . that the conflict between the 
two brothers continued, although in a much milder form.’ Mythologically the 
Jews are descended from Jacob (Israel), their persecutors from Esau (Edom). 
‘It may be interesting to speculate on the vicissitudes of this ambivalent- 
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homosexual-aggressive type of close kinship ..., and on the further 
developments of these bonds and conflicts through the ages.’ 
PAUL FRIEDMAN 


Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse. XVI, 1952. 


Psychosomatic Disturbances Occurring in the Course of an Analysis (A Study 
of Factors That Determined Their Localization). Michel Fain. Pp, 468-494. 


manner in which they evolved. ‘Research should be directed to the reasons for 
the localization.’ 

The headaches began when the Patient’s fantasies of an erotic attack against 
the mother were interpreted by the analyst. The blocking at their source of 
these fantasies of action, in response to the interpretation, produced the 
headache. This means that in this patient the head had previously been 


objects ‘of oral-sadistic incorporation Were dominant and, by provoking a massive 
€rotization of the musculature, forced him to erect the defenses in the form of 


This study is a thoughtful analytic approach to Psychosomatic localization. 


MORRIS GRAYSON 
Eugenics Review. XLV, 1954. 


Personality Differences and Neurotic Traits j iT i : 
Study in Psychiatric Genetics. James Shields, Soleil aon A 
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It was found that ‘.. . parents of uniovular twins make a special effort to 
treat their twins differently, those of binovular twins to treat them the same... . 
Girl twins, whether uniovular or binovular, were rather more likely to be 
antagonistic to one another than boys. . . . In general twins become more inde- 
pendent of one another as they grow up. . . . The natural desire to be someone 
in one’s own right probably encourages the development of differences between 
twins. . . . Division of roles is not always permanent and does not always occur. 
Some twins switch roles fairly frequently; with others one will take the lead up 
to a certain age, when there may occur a fairly permanent change-over.’ 


MARJORIE R, LEONARD 


Archivos del Hospital Universitario (Havana, Cuba). VI, 1954, No. 1. 
Psychotherapy of Psychosis: A Comparative Study. Oscar Sagredo. 


This paper, a comparative study of the psychotherapy of psychoses, includes 
a historical review of the subject, beginning with Freud’s theories on the nature 
of psychoses and describing the evolution of theoretical thinking and therapeu- 
tic application. The fundamental principles of Fromm-Reichmann, Sechehaye, 
and Rosen are systematically reviewed. The author favors Rosen’s ‘direct 
analysis’ over Fromm-Reichmann’s ‘intensive psychotherapy’ and Sechehaye's 
‘symbolic realization’. Rosen’s method appears to produce better results, to 
meet better the needs of the patient, and to permit more participation in the 
psychosis and contact with the unconscious; it seems, moreover, to be more 


systematic. 
AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT 


NOTES 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
October 12, 1954. THE MARRIAGE BOND. Martin H. Stein, M.D. 


Dr. Stein discusses a special meaning of marriage for neurotic men. The 
common fantasy is, ‘My wife is my phallus’. In the analysis of married patients 
it is most important to examine thoroughly all the unconscious meanings of 
marriage. The patients described were passive men who suffered from feelings 
of castration. They had varying degrees of fondness for their wives, although 
none had mature heterosexual relationships. They regarded their wives as 
‘tools’, or appendages to their bodies, and suffered in varying degrees from sadistic 
fantasies of squeezing or beating ‘the wife penis’. Two cases described in detail 
were brothers of younger sisters, who during the early lives of the patients 
played the role for them of the girl-phallus. The origin of this fantasy was 
described in 1928 by Ferenczi in his Gulliver Fantasies, in which the body- 
Phallus equation was considered to be biologically determined. Lewin believed 
it to be traceable to early oral fantasies in which ‘the dominant sexual aim is 
to be eaten up’, an equivalent of castration. In 1936 Fenichel wrote: ‘The 
phallus girl is generally speaking not only a penis, but also a child, feces, 
content of the mother’s body, and milk. It is the introject and one which is 
again rejected. The penis is thus only the final member of the series of intro- 
Jects.’ From Stein's study of this fantasy among his adult patients, he concludes 
that it binds the marriage and gives force to the concept of its adhesive 


parat ; The egos of these patients 

peas narcissistically oriented and object relationships hindered. 3 

ae n the discussion, Dr. Rosen reported a case in which the fantasy, ‘my 
fe is my phallus’, Tepresented a derivative form of the fantasy, ‘I am my 


mother’s penis’, which in turn re ii 
" epresented a denial of thi i i 
between the sexes (castration). Tie aeons 
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characteristics. The sociological aspects of the emergence of this particular 
pathological trend were considered. Dr. Reich felt that all of the men patients 
reported by the author were attempting to undo an earlier feminine identifica- 
tion, two of the patients having younger sisters with whom they identified. 
The undoing is accomplished through phallicizing the body of the castrated 
female. Dr. Brodsky pointed out the relationship between beating fantasies 
and the child-penis series represented in the wife-phallus fantasy, emphasizing 
especially aggression against the sibling. Dr. Meyer emphasized the role of 
women who serve as the phallus for the husband, who represent a powerful 
father or a powerful family. In this capacity they serve as a homosexual link 
between the husband and the father-in-law. Dr. Lewin commented on the 
value of Dr. Stein's paper, particularly with respect to the oral narcissistic 
aspects of the body-penis equation. Dr. Spitz questioned the specificity of 
wife-phallus fantasy as a consistent influence upon the cultural aspects of the 
institution of marriage. 
MANUEL STAPEN 


November 30, 1954. THOSE WRECKED BY SUCCESS, BISEXUAL CONFLICTS, AND EGO 
DEFENSE. Maurits Katan, M.D. 


Although successful sexual intercourse is generally believed to exert a 
favorable influence in the majority of neuroses, Katan states that under certain 
conditions it gives rise to am increase of conflict and causes damage to the 
ego's defensive capacities. The cases cited by Freud as being ‘wrecked by 
success’ are noted as representing the forbidding and punitive effect of a 
superego reaction when the success seemed equivalent to the gratification of an 
incestuous desire. Katan believes that when psychotic or prepsychotic 
symptoms have followed successful intercourse, id and ego reactions were 
predominantly the cause of the difficulties, rather than the effect of the superego. 
Successful sexual experience mobilized a constitutional id wish to become a 
woman, in contrast to the mechanisms operating in perversion and_ neurosis 
in which homosexuality is a defense against the positive oedipal drives. The 
ego is simultaneously weakened by the loss of heterosexual drive which served as 
a defense against homosexual urges, and can be overwhelmed by a threat of 
emasculation followed by acute anxiety and delusional projections, A number 
of clinical studies are reviewed, including the Schreber case, to demonstrate that 
bisexual conflicts have been predominantly aggravated by sexual intercourse, 
where disturbances in the pattern of sexual functioning, including premature 
ejaculation, masturbation, regressive hehavior, and isolation of portions of 
the sexual response from the whole experience were among the defensive 
maneuvers used to deal with the intensified conflicts. Often there were 
homosexual transference situations which mobilized the particular responses 
noted, passive feminine wishes being experienced as the most dangerous threat 
to masculinity. Instances of the maintenance of erection after intersouree 
are examples of the denial of castration by the woman, and the denial of a 
passive femininity and homosexuality. Katan feels that these mechanisms 
serve to prevent the disturbance of the function of intercourse, and that these 
defenses could either be simultaneous with intercourse, or in some chronological 
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Sequence. By managing to separate the homosexual and the heterosexual 
urges and providing different outlets for each, a fundamental clash between 
these two strivings in bisexual individuals can be avoided, and the hetero- 
sexuality can retain all the narcissistic investment. 

In the discussion, Dr. Nunberg raised the question of the meaning of 
passivity in the sexual behavior of the patients cited. He noted that in sexual 
intercourse all the component instincts are involved. He felt that the author's 
thesis was that the homosexual component had to be repressed in every case 
if heterosexuality was to take the lead in sexual intercourse. Dr. Loewenstein 
described an analogous clinical experience where detailed study revealed, behind 
the apparently basic conflict between masculinity and femininity, successful 
intercourse had revived cedipal jealousy, ambivalence toward the woman, and 
other superego fears. He questioned the validity of estimating protracted 
erection as a defense mechanism. He noted that the severe disturbances in 
¢go functioning in psychotic states lead to the loss of object relationship rather 
than simply to the fateful disappearance of the heterosexual interest. He 
agreed that the distinction had to be made between homosexuality related 
to the narcissistic phase and the later manifestation in the oedipal stage. Dr. 
Kurt Eissler felt that the Superego played a greater role in schizophrenia than 
indicated by Dr. Katan. He noted that orgasm or some other climactic 
achievement in a sexual act might not have the significance of a successful 
Sexual experience to a patient with some other aim or preoccupying unconscious 
wish. Dr. Ostow also pointed to the necessity of considering the psychic 
nature of the particular sexual experience, rather than designating it as being 
Successful according to the physical competence or physiological performance. 
Dr. Niederland commented on an alternative meaning to the Biblical story 
of Shadrach in which the representation of an intact phallus both denied 
castration and related to a homosexual wish as well. Dr. Jacobson stated 
that Dr. Katan’s main reference to the role of bisexual conflict in the genesis of 
these Psychotic and prepsychotic states overlooked the significance of the entire 
Tegressive process in the ego, Superego, and id, with the appropriate archaic 
fantasies and primitive responses, 
it Nigasenine Dr, Katan pointed out the limitation of his attention to a 

‘ » and regretted being unable to amplify the many points raised and 
questioned by the discussants. He mentioned another contribution in which 


HERBERT H. WALDHORN 


January 11, 1955: STREPHOSYMBOLIA, AN INTRASYSTEMIC DISTURBANCE OF THE 
SYNTHETIC FUNCTION OF THE EGO. Victor H, Rosen, M.D, 


The analysis of a young mathematici: 
; 4 an who suffered from a developmental 
Mesias and. dyslexic defect, so-called Strephosymbolia, is ane to 
cate that writing errors arise from oscillations between attempts to repro- 
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duce words in phonetic fashion without regard to their visual appearance or 
alternatively in idiographic fashion without regard to the order of phonemes 
necessitated by the sound of the word. It is suggested that, phylogenetically, 
the disturbance is similar to a transitional stage in the development of writing 
between idiographic forms and a syllabary alphabet, with incomplete develop- 
ment of the concept of phonetic writing. Pedagogy is well aware of the 
analogous stages in the learning process of the child in regard to reading 
and writing from pictography to phonetic concepts. The early Egyptians, who 
read or wrote in hieroglyphic characters, had to be prepared to shift between an 
idiographic visual system and a phonographic auditory set of symbols. There 
is the possibility that Champollion’s historic deciphering of the Rosetta Stone 
might have been the triumph of a kind of ‘controlled regression’ in reading 
and writing patterns. Some symbols had to be read as phonograms and others 
as idiograms. Dr. Rosen suggests that the basic conflict in his patient arose 
from the primal scene fantasy which associated the father’s activity with 
visual impressions, the mother’s with auditory impressions, conceiving of them 
as two separate unloving human beings who were incapable of producing a 
child except by artificial insemination. It is further suggested that secondary 
autonomy had been achieved in the visual and auditory perceptual functions 
of the ego when utilized separately, and that conflict invaded these areas only in 
their synthetic function related to recognizing and evoking phonetic word 
images, At this point their synthetic product became invested with primal 
scene significance. The genetic origin of the disability may be due to 
precocious maturation of certain ego sectors involved in visual and auditory 
perceptual processes so that they became involved in the cedipal conflict at a 
crucial stage in their development. They are thus prevented in their synthetic 
relationship from forming a new, completely autonomous structure as they 
might had their maturation been somewhat delayed. 

In the discussion, Dr. Stein praised Dr. Rosen for reaffirming the power of 
psychoanalysis as a method of investigating a condition considered for the 
most part to be an educational or neurological problem. Dr. Brodsky presented 
the concept of strephosymbolia as a defensive mechanism, a form of isolation, 
rather than a disturbance in the synthetic function of the ego. Dr. Liss felt 
that there was a tremendous need for further research in this field and 
advocated the use of the extensive nonpsychoanalytic bibliography. Dr. Meyer 
suggested that the problem of sinistrality may have played some role, perhaps 
a constitutional one, in the development of this disturbance. Dr. Glauber 
stressed the point that the path to the understanding of the ego is the elucidation 
of problems of language. He considered Dr. Rosen’s presentation as representative 
of what may be called the newer approach, which consists of the structural 


emphasis, plus the new ideas about the transmutation of the instincts. ‘He 
redominantly 


concluded that the main difficulty in the case presented was a Pp 
aggressive cathexis and a difficulty in neutralizing this aj ion. Dr. Hartmann 
noted that since strephosymbolia occurs more often in boys than in girls, this 
may be a result of the fact that boys have much more difficulty a controlling 
their aggression, He added the possibility, should Dr. Rosen’s hypotheses 
prove to be true, that there may exist sexually determined differences in the 
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development of ego functions. Many have claimed this to be so for the 
development of the id and superego. Dr. Loewenstein doubted that one 
would necessarily encounter such peculiarity of the parents’ visual and auditory 
preferences in every case of strephosymbolia. He agreed with the assumption 
that the most general feature may be a precocity of ego functioning which 
thus became vulnerable to the impact of the odipus complex. He tentatively 
formulated another hypothesis that the emotional factors involved in the 
disturbance might be found in a Tebellious attitude against authority, and, 
hence, against the arbitrary rules which are so characteristic of written (as 
Opposed to spoken) language. 
MORTON M. GOLDEN 


February 8, 1955. RETARDATION, ACCELERATION, AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, Simon 
Weyl, M.D. 


According to Bolk’s ‘retardation (fcetalization) theory’, man’s unique 
physical characteristics (skull relationship, hairlessness, skin color, ventral 
vagina, etc.) are ‘foetal forms that become permanent’, In contrast, foetal 
characteristics of other primates change in the course of individual development: 
the skull of the gorilla foetus or child, for example, has a human appearance 
which is subsequently lost. Temporary qualities in anthropoids are permanent 
in humans. This is the opposite of what one would expect under the biogenetic 
law. The younger the individuals, the less the difference between man and 


blossoming, slow aging) are human characteristics; analogously, the neuro- 
anatomist, Bok, has emphasized that the cerebrum is subjected to a kind of 
retardation Principle: those Parts necessary for brain function develop most slowly. 
Dr. Weyl applies these principles to analysis, illustrating his thesis first with 
the reflex arc. The reflex apparatus tries to make the best possible adjustment 


between the organism and its inner and outer environment. The retardation 
factor slows the Teflex, a potentiall 


various accelerating mechanisms, 
reasoning applies to mental chan; 


reactions, in which retardation would be danger 
through the unconscious. In the thinking 


y tor recall (memory), and made possible 
Again, however, the retardation process is 


: 
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counteracted by consecutive (accelerating) functions: words and language as 
symbols of objects. The superego, due to its retarding function, slows 
down action and sometimes abolishes it totally by repression. It is suggested 
that even in anthropoids one finds traces of retarding influences in the 


- secondary processes, with differentiation of conscious and unconscious, ego and 


superego formation. Our culture itself can be viewed as the result of the 
restriction of libidinal and aggressive principles, ascribed primarily to retardation. 

In the discussion, Dr. Lewin spoke of the latency period as a kind of 
foetalization. The learning process can be thought of in terms of fortalization: 
the brain can keep on learning perhaps because it has a germ cell quality. On 
the other hand, he felt that Bolk’s method was not really applicable to an 
understanding of the human mind. Dr. Friedman quoted analogies to 
Ferenczi’s prediction that the stages of ego development would be found to 
parallel man’s racial history. Both Bolk and Nietzsche felt that man’s 
progressive anthropomorphization would inevitably lead to his extinction. 
Dr. Friedman also believed that renunciation appeared through necessity 
rather than as a result of a spontaneous’ striving toward development. Dr. 
Ostow taised the question as to whether psychic slowing down is actually 
homologous with, rather than analogous to, the biologic retardations of which 
Bolk wrote. He emphasized also two distinct types of retardation: genetic, 
exemplified by the latency period during which there is an interruption of 
psychosexual maturation; and dynamic, in which delay intervenes between an 
instinctual wish and its gratification, enabling the individual to find in external 
reality a satisfactory derivative for the primitive impulse. Dr. Zeckel spoke 
of the lack of a unified conception of body-mind relationships. One expects 
that what applies to somatic processes is valid also for mental processes, He 
felt there was great value in Dr. Weyl’s introduction of the conception of 
acceleration as a compensating factor for retardation, as regards mental 
processes. One aspect of the protective environment (retardation) is that the 
young human learns to live out his aggressions in play. This allows for less 
rigidity of patterning, and in this and other respects there is the opportunity 
for more economic expressions to develop. Dr. Sillman disagreed with the 
hypothesis that fotalization is retardation. He looked on it rather as progres- 
sion: the foetus organizes and achieves better than man ever does after birth. 
Man is characterized by ‘terrific acceleration’ rather than retardation. Dr. 
Sillman urged caution in the attempts to correlate evolutionary and em- 
bryological data. Dr. Otto Sperling agreed that the postponement of matura- 
tion can be very beneficial, but retardation is not necessarily followed by 
favorable acceleration. Thus, overprotective parents create serious difficulties 
by preventing the child from developing adequate ego and superego cancer: 
In closing the discussion, Dr. Weyl expressed the belief that much resistance 
to the acceptance of the retardation theory lies in the reluctance ae 
acknowledge that adults have foetal qualities. Another difficulty is semantic: 
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(in the present sense) with being 
level of advancement is connected - 


used the word ‘physiological’* and. not. 


leep, this has been restated in several papets |,” 


“THE IMPOSTOR 


* BY HELENE “DEUTSCH, M.D. (Boston), a 


CONTRIBUTION TO EGO PSYCHOLOG' 
OF A TYPE OF PSYCHOPATH = © 


-) For psychoanalytic research in the field- of psychopathy, the 
* year 1925 constitutes a historical mil lestone, as it was then that’ sos 


Aichhotn’ published ‘his book, “Wayward Youth (2), and 
Abraham his paper, ‘he History of a Swindler (zx). Whereas. - 


“ Aichhorn drew his knowledge from many years of observation 
‘’and from the therapy of numerous cases, Abraham based his 


psychoanalytic: findings on the study of one psychopath of.a 


certain typé. -Abraham’s paper has remained one of the _ 


classics of psychoanalytic literature. , Following his example, 
I consider it especially valuable ‘to single out from the many: 
varieties of psychopathic personality one, particular type and, 


"to attempt to understand him. The type I have chosen is the ’ 


impostor. I will restrict myself to the undiamitic kind of 
impostor and leave the others—more fascinating ones—to a . 
Jater publication. “ : : ‘ 
About twerity years ago,’ the head of a large agency for the 
treatment: of juvenile delinquents persuaded me to interest 
inyself in a.fourteen-year-old boy and, if possible, to lead him * 
into analysis.. The boy came from an. exceedingly respectable 


‘. family. His father, a business magnate, was a well-known — 


philanthropist to whom the agency ‘was indebted for major * 


entirely committed tosthe financial aspects of life. His sin. 


cerity and altruism: gave him a, dignity, which everyone,” 


respected. He never pretended to be something he was nob, _ 
ae : 

and his business ‘acumen was accompanied by a great sense » 
: - ; ; 
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financial assistance. A typical American business man, he'was", 
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£ social, ‘responsibility. Son of a poor Lutheran clergyman, 
“the manners and morals of his pious father were engrained in 
“~ his character. 
’ This father’s hard work, perseverance, and—judging from 
‘his, reputation—his ‘financial genius’ had made him one of 
the richest men in the community, He loved to stress the 
fact that he was a ‘self-made man’, and it was his great ambition 
to leave his flourishing business to his sons for further expan- 
sion, At home he was a tyrant who made everyone tremble 
_and subject to his command. His wife was a simple woman 
from a poor family, not very beautiful, not gifted with any 
Sort of talent. He had simply married an obedient bed com- 
panion and housewife, let her share his material goods and, 
in part, his social prominence, and supported various members 
of her family. 
Jimmy, the patient, was born late in the marriage. At his 
birth, his older brother was eleven, the next ten years old. 


devoted herself completely to her youngest child. She indulged 
him endlessly, her chief interest being to please him. All his 
wishes were fulfilled and his every expression of displeasure 
was a command to provide new pleasures. In such an atmos- 
phere, narcissism and passivity were bound to flourish. These 


anything in return, 

The father did not concern 
first three or four years 
the paternal tyranny, 


ion. The younger 
oy, exchanged 
ol; the older, Mechanically gifted, soon 
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became. independent and left the family. eh Re 

The father was not a man to accept defeat. He simply 
renounced the older sons and with his boundless energy turned © 
to his youngest, thus transferring the boy from his mother’s. 
care into his own. He partially retired from business but 
continued the pursuit of his financial and philanthropic activi- 
ties from home. Jimmy, then four years old, spent the major 
part of the day with his father, and heard his conversations 
with visitors who were all in a subordinate position to his 
father and in many cases financially dependent on him. The 
father became to him a giant, and the boy reacted to his 
father’s efforts to make him active and aggressive and to arouse 
intellectual interests in him with some anxiety, yet with posi- 
tive signs of compliance. A strong unity developed, and the 
process of the boy’s identification with his father, which the 
latter had mobilized, was in full flower. 

When Jimmy was seven, his father became the victim of a 
serious chronic illness resulting in five years of invalidism, 
during which time he lived at home in a wing removed from 
the central part of the house. Whether this illness was pul- 
monary tuberculosis or lung abscess never became clear. The 
boy saw very little of his father and the most vivid memory of 
this sickness was his father’s malodorous sputum. According 
to Jimmy’s report, his father remained alive only to spit and 
to smell bad. ¢ 

Around this time a change took place in Jimmy. "He devel- 
oped a condition which appears to have been a genuine depres- 
sion. He stopped playing, ate little, and took no interest in 
anything. Then—in a striking way—he became very aggressive, 
tyrannized his mother, and attempted to dominate his brothers. 
His first truancy was to run away to a nearby woods and refuse 
to come home. He created for himself a world of fantasy and 
described in a pseudological fashion his heroic deeds and the 
unusual events in which he had played a prominent role. 
These pseudologies, typical for his age, may well have been 
the precursors of Jimmy’s future actions. While his mother 
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—‘for the sake of peace’ and not to disturb the sick father— 
continued giving in to him in everything, his brothers now 
ridiculed him and relegated him to the role of a ‘little nobody’. 

In the course of the next few years, Jimmy had some diffi- 
culties in school. Though he was intelligent and learned 
quickly, he found it hard to accept discipline, made no real 
friends, was malicious and aggressive without developing any 
worth-while activity—‘a sissy"—as he characterized himself. 
Since the father’s name carried Weight in the community, 
Jimmy felt with partial justification that nothing could happen 
to him, his father’s son. He was not yet guilty of asocial acts, 
not even childish stealing. 

When he was twelve years old, his once beloved father died. 
Jimmy did not feel any grief. His reaction was manifested 
in increased narcissistic demands, the devaluation of all 
authority, and in a kind of aggressive triumph: ‘I am free— 
I can do whatever I want’. Soon afterward, his asocial acts 
began to occur. 

Before we discuss his pathology, let us say a few words 
about this boy’s relationship to his father, which suffered such 
a sudden break. In this alliance with his father, which began 
in his fifth year, the Spoiled, passive little boy became in part 


ened and strengthened. When he had been in competition 
feel small and weak, but 
when he accepted as a criterion of his own value his father’s 
verdict: ‘You are my wonderful boy’, and his plans for the 
! ", then Jimmy's self-conception 
and ego image resembled his marvelous father, and his 
by his mother—received new 
Powers from his Telationship with his father. In his seventh 
or eighth year Jimmy lost this ‘wonderful’ father (not yet by 
his own conception of himself 
heavy blow. 

give more understanding of what 
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took place in this period which was so fateful for him. As 
mentioned before, I first saw Jimmy when he was fourteen 
years old. 


FIRST PHASE OF TREATMENT 


I was determined to resist accepting Jimmy for treatment. I 
had never had any experience in treating juvenile delinquents, 
associating such cases with Aichhorn and his school, which I 
considered outside my sphere. I yielded, however, to the 
pressure of the boy’s mother, whom I knew and respected, and 
to the pleas of the heads of the social agency. Because of the 
uncertainty of my approach and in contrast to my usual 
habit, I made notes of Jimmy’s behavior. They contain the 
results of four to six interviews. At the time they seemed 
somewhat sterile to me and yet, regarding them in the light 
of later insights, they are extraordinarily illuminating. The 
interviews took place in 1935. 

Jimmy was a typical young psychopath. He was increas- 
ingly unable to submit to the discipline of school. There was 
a repetitive pattern in his pathological acting out. At first he 
ingratiated himself by doing quite well; after a time he became 
insolent and rebellious toward his superiors, seduced his 
friends to break discipline, tried to impress them by the 
extravagance of his financial expenditures, and started quar- 
rels and fights only to escape in a cowardly fashion under the 
ridicule of his companions. He forged checks with his mother’s 
or older brother’s signatures and disrupted the school and the 
neighborhood by his misdeeds. Every attempt to bring about 
his adaptation by changing schools ended in truancy. Toward 
me he behaved very arrogantly. With an obvious lack of 
respect he stated that he had not come of his own accord. He 
claimed nothing was wrong with him; that it was ‘the others’ 
who would benefit by treatment. 

He admitted he had again run away from school, and that 
this has been bad for him, and insisted that his trouble started 
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when he began to ‘grow very fast’. He wanted to remain a 
little boy; when he was little he was his father’s pet. His 
father used to say, ‘Just wait until you are grown-up: we 
[father and he] will show the world’. 

Jimmy complained that the boys laughed at him; but ‘You 


know’, he said, ‘I can defend myself’. Sometimes he was sin- | 


cere and admitted that essentially he was helpless and weak: 
‘You know, they never took me seriously at home. For my 
big brothers I was sort of a puppet, a joke. I was always a kid 
whose ideas did not count and Whose performance was 
laughable.’ 

School was like home. He had difficulties because not to 
learn meant showing them, ‘I can do what I want, and do not 
have to obey’. He forgot everything he learned, so “Why 
learn’, he asked, ‘if I forget it?” He told me that his father had 
cursed his brothers: ‘I will show them’, he had said, ‘they 
will end up in the gutter without my help’. But to his father, 
Jimmy was different: father based all his hopes on him. When 
he was a little boy he felt that nothing could happen to him 
because his father was very powerful. Everything was sub- 
Ject to his father and together they were allies against all 
hostile influences, His father's sickness changed all this. The 
big promise, ‘We will show them’, could not be redeemed. 
The brothers were now stronger than he. They ridiculed him 
and he was waiting to be §town-up; then he would show them! 

In school it was always the same Story. The teachers and 
especially the headmasters were ‘no good’. They pretended 
to be something they were not. Of course he did not wish 
to obey them. He knew at least as much as they did, but 
The boys were no good. 


‘ 
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During our meetings, Jimmy played the undaunted hero, 
but with no trace of any emotion. One got an impression of 
great affective emptiness in him. All his asocial acts were his 
means of showing that he was something special. Stealing, 
debts were ways of obtaining money for the purpose, one might 
say, of buying narcissistic gratifications. He rebelled against 
all authority and devalued it. The moment he perceived that 
the methods he employed no longer sustained his prestige, 
his displeasure quickly mounted and drove him away. 

With me he was overbearing, arrogant, cocksure. One day 
he came with the question: ‘Are you a freudian?’ He then 
proceeded, most unintelligently, to lecture me about analysis 
with catchwords he had picked up, or remarks based on titles 
he had seen. For instance: “That thing about civilization is 
particularly idiotic’; or “The old man [meaning Freud] isn’t 
even a doctor’. When I tried to point out to him that, after 
all, he did not know anything, and that I believed he talked 
so big because he was afraid, he stopped coming; as usual, 
a truant. 

He presented such a typical picture of a juvenile delinquent 
that I felt concern about his future, wondering whether he 
would eventually become a criminal. His lack of affect, 
inability to form human relationships, and paranoid ideas 
led me to consider the possibility of an incipient schizophrenia. 


SECOND PHASE OF TREATMENT 


I did not see Jimmy for eight years, but remained in contact 
with several people close to him. Some of the news about 
him was reassuring. He nevertheless confronted those around 
him with one problem after another. ‘These were truancies 
in a more adult sense. He accepted positions which he did 
not keep, responsibilities he failed to meet. He made promises 
and broke them, with serious consequences to himself and 
to others. He accepted financial commitments, but neglected 
them so that they ended in failure. He provoked situations 
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ominous not only for himself but also for those whom he had 
lured into these situations with false promises which to him, 
however, were real. Up to the time he came of age, his 
misdeeds were regarded as youthful indiscretions by the 
executors of the family estate. At twenty-one, he assumed that 
he was now financially independent and had already made 
financial commitments in the most extravagant ventures, when, 
to his fury, he was placed under legal guardianship. 

With his customary bravado, Jimmy volunteered for mili- 
lary service during the war. He reported for duty on his 
new, shiny motorcycle. Soon he was the center of admiration 
among his comrades. Neither he nor they had any doubt 
that he would become one of the heroes of the war. He had, 
after all, volunteered to protect his fatherland, and his grandi- 
Ose spending, his hints at connections with military authorities 
left no doubt that he was Someone quite special. In this atmos- 
phere he thrived until one day the news came that a com- 
manding officer, noted for his severity, was to attend inspection. 
Jimmy had sufficient orientation in Teality to realize that one 
cannot fool military authorities. The ‘hero’ turned into a 
truant. But in military life that Was Not so easy. One does 
not desert, as one does in civilian life under the auspices of 
an approving family. On the contrary, one is punished for 

-Such actions, and Jimmy could never tolerate punishment. 
He had an attack of anxiety—which was genuine—and a delu- 
sional state—which Was not. He was declared to be sick, taken 


pathology serve a glorious career, Now he remembered that 


years ago a woman had Predicted just this kind of fear, and 
he came Straight to me for help, 


He was in analysis so-ca 


: led, although it was actually more 
a supportive therapy, for 


eight years. The success of this 
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treatment, while limited, was nevertheless important for him. 
During that period I witnessed many episodes in his patho- 
logical acting out, and gained some insight into its nature. 
What kept him in treatment, however, was his anxiety which 
had increased since the war episode. It was evident that the 
defensive function of his acting out had been sufficiently 
threatened by reality that it was no longer adequate to hold 
internal dangers in check. 

During the eight years which had elapsed since my first 
contact with Jimmy, he had been put through high school 
and prep school by the combined efforts of tutors, teachers, 
advisors, the head of the child guidance clinic, and his finan- 
cial managers. They had even succeeded in having him 
admitted to a college where he stayed half a year. His intelli- 
gence and ability to grasp things quickly had, of course, been 
a help, but further than this he could not go. His narcissism 
did not permit him to be one of many; his self-love could 
be nourished only by feeling that he was unique. This desire 
for ‘uniqueness’ did not, however, make him a lonely, schizoid 
personality. He was oriented toward reality which to him 
was a stage on which he was destined to play the leading role 
with the rest of humanity as an admiring audience. There 
were for him no human relationships, no emotional ties which 
did not have narcissistic gratification as their goal. His con- 
tact with reality was maintained, but it was not object libido 
which formed the bridge to it. He was always active and he 
surrounded himself with people; he sent out ‘pseudopodia’, 
but only to retract them laden with gifts from the outside 
world. 

After Jimmy left college, it was necessary to find him a job, 
to settle him in some field of work. All attempts at this of 
course failed. As in his school days, he could not tolerate 
authority and had no capacity for sustained effort. Success 
had to be immediate; he had to play the leading role from 
the start. He decided to become a gentleman farmer. A 
farm was purchased for him and he worked zealously on the 
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plans for the farm. The preliminary work was done, the 
livestock was in the barn, and Jimmy even behaved as a 
socially responsible person. He created several positions at 
the farm for his former cronies; the fact that they knew as 
little about farming as he did was to him beside the point. 
His adaptation to reality had come to its end, and the enter- 
prise was doomed to failure. Jimmy, however, acquired an 
elegant country outfit, saw to it that his clothing was saturated 
with barnyard smells, dyed his hair and eyebrows blond, and 
appeared among a group of former acquaintances in a New 
York restaurant as a ‘country gentleman’. His farm project 
was soon involved in various difficulties, and his protégés 

. deserted him; he was in debt, and financial ruin seemed immi- 
nent, when his guardians came to his rescue and he was saved 
by his fortune. 

In another episode Jimmy was a great writer. Here his 
Pseudocontact with others was €ven more intense. He pre- 
sided over a kind of literary salon where intellectuals gathered 
about his fireplace, with Jimmy in the center. Short stories 
were his specialty for, of course, he lacked the Capacity for 
prolonged, patient creativity. He knew how to make life so 
very pleasant for his literary admirers that they remained 
within his circle. He had even drawn several well-known 
writers into his orbit. He already visualized himself as a 
great writer, and brought a sample of his productivity for 
me to read. When I seemed somewhat critical (his writing 

Without originality) he was furious 


and told me that I simply did not understand modern 


literature, 
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had calling cards printed with the identification ‘inventor’ on 
them, and set up a laboratory to work out his discoveries. 
This time he chose as his collaborator an experienced physi- 
cist, and within a short period succeeded in making this man 
believe that Jimmy was a genius. With uncanny skill he 
created an atmosphere in which the physicist was convinced 
that his own achievements were inspired by Jimmy, the genius. 
His pretense that he was a genius was often so persuasive that 
others were taken in for a short time. Jimmy's self-esteem 
was so inflated by these reactions from his environment that 
occasionally he was able to achieve things which to some degree 
justified the admiration which he himself had generated. 

In the course of his treatment I succeeded in getting Jimmy 
through college. His success in temporarily impressing his 
teachers as an outstanding student of philosophy was almost 
a farce. Actually he knew little beyond the titles and the 
blurbs on the jackets of the books; but on this basis he was 
able to engage for hours in polemics, and it was some time 
before he was found out. In these activities Jimmy did not 
impress us as a real impostor. His transformations from a 
pseudoimpostor into a real one were only transitory. For 
instance, he made certain connections by using the name of 
the above-mentioned collaborator; another time he altered 
his name in such a way that it was almost identical with the 
name of a celebrity in a particular field. He was not an 
extravagant impostor; his pretenses were always close to reality 
but were nevertheless a sham. 


For purposes of comparison, it may serve to summarize 
briefly the stories of impostors who are closely related to the 
type described. They differ only in the stability of their chosen 
roles. A fascinating example is the well-known case of 
Ferdinand Demara, which was much discussed several years 
ago. After running away from home, Demara became, in 


1McCarthy, Joe: The Master Impostor. New York: Life Magazine, January 
28, 1952. 
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turn, a teacher of psychology, a monk, a soldier, a sailor, a 
deputy sheriff, a psychiatrist and a Surgeon—always under 
another man’s name. With almost incredible cleverness and 
skill he obtained each time the credentials of an expert, and 
made use of knowledge acquired ad hoc so brilliantly that he 
was able to perpetrate his hoaxes with complete success. It 
was always ‘by accident’, never through mistakes he had made, 
that he was exposed as an impostor. In his own estimation, 
he was a man of genius for whom it was not necessary to acquire 
academic knowledge through prolonged studies, but who was 
able to achieve anything, thanks to his innate genius. 
Reading his life history, one sees that he was perpetually 
in pursuit of an identity which would do justice to his narcis- 
sistic conception of himself in terms of ‘I am a genius’, and 
which at the same time would serve to deny his own identity. 
This denial of his own identity appears to me to be the chief 
motive for his actions, as is true in the case of other impostors. 
In the course of his masquerading, Demara did much capable 
work and could bask in the sunshine of his successes. His 
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finished high school.2 Like Jimmy, he sometimes used. his 

own name, but again like Jimmy, under false colors. He 

impersonated two different actual doctors of philosophy in 

physics, masqueraded as a nationally known man, and took 

responsible positions under various names. He had been - 
unmasked twice, yet tried again to achieve success under still 

another physicist’s name. 

In Hewitt’s life history there are many analogies to Jimmy’s 
history. Hewitt’s need for admiration was as great as Jimmy’s, 
and the narcissistic motive behind his masquerading was 
equally evident. At the beginning of his career as an impostor, 
Hewitt was somewhat unsure of himself, but when he found 
himself being admired, his personality unfolded its full 
capacities. He was able to create for himself an atmosphere 
of power and prestige. When he felt that his masquerading 
was becoming too dangerous, he abandoned his project, 
changed his name, and embarked on another masquerade 
which became a new source of narcissistic satisfaction. Some- 
times he was presented with an opportunity to work under his 
own name, as he was a gifted and really brilliant man who 
could have had a successful career. Such offers he always 
turned down: he could work only under another name, in an 
atmosphere of tension, in the precarious situation of imminent 
exposure. Like Jimmy, he regarded himself as a genius and 
courted situations in which he would be exposed as the 
counterpart of a genius—a liar, an impostor. 


Demara, Hewitt, and Jimmy appear to be victims of the 
same pathological process of the ego—only the level of their 
functioning is different. 

Demara changed the objects of his identifications perhaps 
because he was driven by fear of impending unmasking. The 
objects whose names he temporarily bore corresponded to his 
high ego ideal, and he was able to maintain himself on the 


2Brean, Herbert: Marvin Hewitt Ph(ony)D. New York: Life Magazine, 
April 12, 1954: " 
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high level of the men he impersonated. His manifold talents 
and his intelligence were outstanding, his capacity for subli- 
mation was but little impaired. It was not lack of ability, 
but psychopathology which made him an impostor. 

Hewitt had a much more consolidated ego ideal. His inter- 
ests were from the beginning oriented toward physics, his 
talent in this direction even made him a child prodigy; his 
path was marked out. But he rejected any success which he 
could realistically achieve through work and perseverance 
under his own name, and preferred pretending under the mask 
of a stranger’s name. The objects of his identification were 
physicists of repute, men who already were what he would have 
liked to become. In this as in the other cases, I consider the 
incapacity to accept the demands imposed by the discipline 
of study, and the lack of Perseverance, to be a secondary motive 
for becoming an impostor. 

Jimmy, in his striving for an ego ideal, appears to us like 
a caricature of Demara and Hewitt. In contrast to them he 
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pathic patients’ (5), Jimmy's ideals did not have the character 
of magic grandeur, and were not so unattached to reality. 
Quite the contrary. Jimmy always turned to external reality 
to gratify his narcissistic needs. His emptiness and the lack 
of individuality in his emotional life and moral structure 
remind us furthermore of the ‘as-if’ personalities (4), In con- 
trast to these, Jimmy’s ego did not dissolve in numerous 
identifications with external objects. He sought, on the con- 
trary, to impose on others belief in his greatness, and in this 
he often succeeded. His only identifications were with objects 
which corresponded to his ego ideal—just like the impostor 
Hewitt, only on a more infantile level. Another difference is 
that the ‘as-if? patients are not aware of their disturbance, 
whereas Jimmy, while firmly pretending that he was what 
he pretended to be, asked me again and again, sometimes in 
despair: ‘Who am I? Can you tell me that?’ 

In spite of these individual differences between the various 
types, I believe that all impostors have this in common: they 
assume the identities of other men not because they them- 
selves lack the ability for achievement, but because they have 
to hide under a strange name to materialize a more or less 
reality-adapted fantasy. It seems to me that the ego of the 
impostor, as expressed in his own true name, is devaluated, 
guilt-laden, Hence he must usurp the name of an individual 
who fulfils the requirements of his own magnificent ego ideal. 
Later we shall see that Jimmy’s fear of being unmasked as an 
impostor increased when he began to be successful under his 


own name and figure. 


As his treatment proceeded, Jimmy's fears increased as his 
acting out lessened. With this change of behavior he entered 
a new phase in his therapy: the phase of anxiety. It was this 
phase which revealed more of the nature of the process. But 
this does not mean that the phase of acting out was free of 
anxiety. It was anxiety that brought him to me, and anxiety 
kept him with me. In time, his increasing anxieties assumed. : 
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a more hypochondriacal character. He examined his body, 
his pulse, etc., and wanted to be certain that a physician could 
be reached. It was not difficult to assume that a man whose 
personality was limited by an unsuccessful identification with 
his father repeated his father’s disease in hypochondriacal 
symptoms, ; 

By and by Jimmy gave up his grotesque acting out and his 
behavior became increasingly realistic. First, he founded an 
institute for inventions. This Project was still in accordance 
with his fantasy of being a great inventor. Because he had 
associated himself with a friend who, despite his naive belief 
in Jimmy, was genuinely gifted scientifically and had already 
achieved recognition, and because of the considerable sums 
of money available, Jimmy gradually worked his way toward 
acquiring a going concern. Here, for the first time in his 


The condition which now confronted us seemed paradoxi- 
cal: the more effectively he functioned in reality, the more 
anxiety he developed. In the days when he had really been 
a swindler, he never feared exposure. Now that he worked 
more honestly and Pretended less, he was tortured by the fear 
that his deceit might be discovered, He felt like an impostor 
in his new role: that of doing honest work. Obviously he 
» and in his very real personal 
Perception of his inferiority. 
€ suspicion that Jimmy always 
and that he was hiding his anxiety 


In the beginning, we had had th 
feared his own inferiority, 


Se 
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behind a bloated ego ideal. It could now be better under- 
stood why he inquired after his identity, why he had the 
depersonalized feeling, ‘Who am I really?’ In this he reminds 
us of those more or less neurotic individuals who, having 
achieved success, experience like Jimmy the painful sensation: 
‘I am an impostor’, stemming from the same inner motivation. 

Jimmy’s anxieties gradually acquired a phobic character. 
His professional activities were impeded by a fear of leaving 
town and of being too far from home. This evidently repre- 
sented a counterphobic mechanism against his earlier running 
away. 

Thus we may speak of a certain success in his treatment 
which was never a psychoanalysis. In my forty years of prac- 
tice I have never seen a patient as little capable of transference 
as Jimmy. He and I sometimes talked of ‘hot-air therapy’, 
for I called his grandiose acting out, ‘hot air’, until it was 
greatly devalued. At the same time I appealed to his narcis- 
sism by showing him what he could really achieve. In this 
way we continued for eight years. About two years ago I 
passed him on to a colleague who is continuing the therapy. 

Reviewing Jimmy’s pathological behavior chronologically, 
the connection between his preadolescent delinquency and his 
later acting out becomes clear. By the phrase he used when 
he came to see me as a fourteen-year-old, ‘I became grown-up 


‘too fast’, he meant to say that he did not yet feel capable of 


playing the role his father had assigned to him for a time 
when he would be grown-up. His high ego ideal, cultivated 
by the father and an identification with the ‘great father’, did 
not permit him—despite a certain degree of insight—to wait 
for the process of growing up to take place. He demanded 
that the world treat him not according to his achievements but 
according to his exalted ego ideal. The refusal of his environ- 
ment to do so was an attack on himself, on his grandeur, on 
his ego ideal. This feeling that hostile elements were aligned 
against him grew at times into paranoid reactions. He 
responded to these insults in a way which brought him to the 
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borderline of real criminal behavior; but when he began to 
feel that he was defeated, he ran away. 

Perhaps if he had had enough aggression at his disposal, 
he would have continued his career as a criminal. An appeal 
to his conscience was fruitless, as, after all, he considered him- 
self to be a victim and his actions as self-defense. Maybe this 
is true of all juvenile delinquents. Social injustice and a desire 
to avenge oneself for it is often given as a reason for delinquent 
behavior. In Jimmy’s case such a rationalization could not 
be used. 

His passivity led him in another direction. Instead of fight- 
ing for his narcissistic ‘rights’, he found less dangerous and 
more regressive methods of asserting his ego ideal. What he 
was not, he could become by ‘pretending’. Only when this 
was made impossible for him—first through external reality 
(the army), then through his treatment—was he overwhelmed 
by anxiety and feelings of inferiority, and one could then 
realize the defensive function of his pathological behavior. 

We suspect that Demara and Hewitt, the other two impostors 
mentioned, were also hiding such an ego through identifica- 
tion with someone else’s ego, by means of what might be called 
a ‘nonego ego’. In these cases of a more solidly constructed 
imiposture, the inner anxiety is partly projected to the outside, 
and the impostor lives in perpetual fear of discovery. Jimmy 
did not fear such discovery, for he had not assumed another's 
name. What threatened him was that if his ‘pretending’ were 
to be unmasked, he would be laughed at, as he was once ridi- 
culed by his brothers and later by his schoolmates. He devel- 
oped real anxiety only when he gave up ‘pretending’ so that 
both he and others were confronted with his ‘true’ ego. 


Let us consider the causes of Jimmy's pathology: Dr. 
Greenacre (5)-in agreement with other writers—finds etio- 
logical factors in the emotional deprivation of psychopaths 
and delinquents, Her emphasis rests on the combination of 
both indulgence and severity on the part of the parental fig- 
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ures; this is in accordance with Wilhelm Reich’s conception 
of the character structure of the psychopath (8). The emo- 
tional climate of Jimmy’s childhood was different, but evidently 
no less disastrous. Whereas Dr. Greenacre’s patient was 
emotionally deprived, Jimmy was overloaded with maternal 
love. I knew the mother very well, and I know that she was 
one of those masochistic mothers who, loving and warm- 
hearted, completely surrender themselves for the benefit of 
others. She was a masochistic victim not only of the despotic 
father, but also of her children, especially Jimmy. Her last 
child’s every wish was granted. Any active striving he had 
was paralyzed through premature compliance; every need for 
wooing and giving was smothered by the mother’s loving 
initiative in meeting his demands. 

I believe that the emotional ‘overfeeding’ of a child is 
capable of producing very much the same results as emotional 
frustration. It contributes to an increase of infantile narcis- 
sism, makes adaptation to reality and relationships to objects 
more difficult. It creates intolerance of frustration, weakens 
the ego’s ability to develop constructive defenses, and is in 
large measure responsible for passivity. 

Jimmy’s relationship with his father was very well-suited to 
strengthen the predisposition created by the mother. The 
powerful, despotic personality of the father contributed to 
Jimmy’s passivity, and the father’s narcissism prepared the 
ground for Jimmy’s later, fateful identification with him. 

These attitudes of the parents created a predisposition for 
the pathological development of the boy. But it was a trau- 
matic experience which activated this predisposition. The 
father’s sickness and isolation caused an abrupt interruption 
of the normal maturing process of Jimmy’s ego. The frustra- 
tion stemming from the fact that Jimmy was no longer able 
to feel himself to be part of a great father crippled his ego 
which was not yet strong enough to endure the brutal attack 
of separation. The enforced awareness of his self as being 
distinct from that of his father was anachronistic in his devel- 
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opment. The normal process of identification had not yet 
reached that degree of maturity from which further develop- 
ment would have been possible. 

Simultaneously with the separation from his father came 
the devaluation of that ‘powerful’ figure. Consequently, the 
character of his identification also underwent a change. What 
had so far strengthened his ego was no longer available. With 
the devaluation of the father, a shadow fell across his own 
identified ego. The fact that the traumatic event occurred 
in the latter part of latency was decisive for Jimmy's psycho- 
pathology. As we know, this period is of utmost importance 
for the maturation of the ego apparatus, for the establishment 
of a less rigid superego, and for the capacity to cope with 
reality. In a normal, gradual development of a boy in latency, 
not harmed by trauma, Jimmy would have transferred his 
identification with the father onto other suitable objects. 
Eventually his ego would have been ready to assimilate the 
identifications into the’self, and to achieve a reliable degree 
of inner stability. His ambivalent sexual relationship to the 
father would have yielded to tender love, and a path toward 
reality and toward the formation of constant object relation- 
ships would have been made. 

The pathogenic fotce of this trauma was due to two factors: 
first, its suddenness; second, its daily repetition during the 
four years that preceded his father’s death. As a result, regres- 
sive forces in the ego replaced progress in development, and 
the whole process of sublimation was impaired. The boy was 
incapable of goal-oriented endeavor, because he was unable to 
postpone reaching an attempted goal. The fact that his rela- 
tionship to the father never became desexualized was revealed 
in his masturbatory fantasies of a passive-feminine-masochistic 
character and in his fears of homosexuality. His relationship 
to his mother became submerged in his identification with 
her as his father’s debased sexual object. The manifestations — 


8 There are psychopaths endowed with great capacities for sublimation and _ 
creativeness, although their ego functioning is gravely impaired. 
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of this identification could be traced back from his recent 
masturbatory fantasies to that period of his childhood in which 
he had been enuretic (7). 

It is interesting to observe pathology in what is commonly 
agreed to be ‘normal’. The world is crowded with ‘as-if’ per- 
sonalities, and even more so with impostors and pretenders. 
Ever since I became interested in the impostor, he pursues me 
everywhere. I find him among my friends and acquaintances, 
as well as in myself. Little Nancy, a fine three-and-a-half-year- 
old daughter of one of my friends, goes around with an air of 
dignity, holding her hands together tightly. Asked about this 
attitude she explains: ‘I am Nancy's guardian angel, and I’m 
taking care of little Nancy’. Her father asked her about the 
angel’s name. ‘Nancy’ was the proud answer of this little 
impostor. 

Having referred to ‘normal impostors’, I should clarify my 
conception of the term ‘impostor’. The pathological impostor 
endeavors to eliminate the friction between his pathologically 
exaggerated ego ideal and the other, devaluated, inferior, 
guilt-laden part of his ego, in a manner which is characteristic 
for him: he behaves as if his ego ideal were identical with 
himself; and he expects everyone else to acknowledge this 
status. If the inner voice of his devaluated ego on the one 
hand, and the reactions of the’ outside world on the other 
hand, remind him of the unreality of his ego ideal, he still 
clings to ‘this narcissistic position. He desperately tries— 
through pretending and under cover of someone else’s name 
—to maintain his ego ideal, to force it upon the world, so to 
speak. , 

A similar conflict, though in a milder form, seems to exist 
also in the normal personality. In the complex development 
of a ‘normal’ individual, there are certain irregularities, and 
only seldom can a successful harmony be attained. Perhaps 
the identity between the ego ideal and the self is achieved 
only by saints, geniuses, or psychotics. As one’s ego ideal can 
never be completely gratified from within, we direct our 
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demands to the external world, pretending (like Jimmy) that 
we actually are what we would like to be. Very often we 
encounter paranoid reactions in normal personalities, which 
result from the fact that their environment has refused to 
accept an imposture of this sort. 

Both history and belletristic literature are rich in impostors. 
Thomas Mann’s story about the impostor Felix Krull shows 
the most profound understanding of this type (6). It is amaz- 
ing to consider how the psychological genius of a writer is able 
to grasp intuitively insights at which we arrive laboriously 
through clinical empiricism. The passivity, the narcissistic 
ego ideal, the devaluation of the father’s authority, and the 
complicated processes of identification of the impostor Felix 
Krull are very well understood by Mann; and even the pro- 
found similarity between the shabby Krull and the wealthy, 
distinguished prince whose name and existence Krull, the 
impostor, takes over, is well understood by the writer. 

I wish to close by repeating what I stated at the beginning. 
The case here discussed Tepresents only a certain type of 

"psychopath. I believe that such an individual typologic 


approach to the large problem of psychopathy may prove 
very fruitful. 
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ETIOLOGY AND THERAPY 
OF OVERT HOMOSEXUALITY 


BY LAWRENCE GC. KOLB, M.D. AND ADELAIDE M. JOHNSON, M.D, 
(ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA) 


Although the origin of latent homosexuality has been discussed 
frequently in psychoanalytic literature, there has been no defi- 
nition of those factors that lead to the eruption of overt homo- 
sexuality. Many patients have strong latent homosexua 
impulses, but do not act out these impulses, just as many neu- 
rotics show tendencies to destroy, set fires, or steal, yet never 
carry out these actions. This paper attempts to define the 
impetus that leads to acting out of homosexuality. 


BACKGROUND OF STUDY 


Research by Szurek and Johnson* showed that such antisocial 
behavior in children as repeated stealing and arson is stimulated 
by similar antisocial impulses in their parents. Collaborative 
therapy of children and parents makes it clear that parents 
unwittingly seduce their children into expression of the par- 
ents’ own forbidden impulses, thus giving the parent uncon- 
Sclous vicarious gratification. A specific defect in the child’s” 
superego duplicates a similar distortion in the personality of 
the-parent. Such children and their parents show various 
degrees of neurotic as well as antisocial behavior, but emphasis 
in Johnson and Szurek’s research was on the specific source of 
the permission to act out and the reasons for the permission. 
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The process of unconscious communication of the parental 
wishes and sanctions to the child is the key that must be sought 
in the analysis of all such cases. Although verbal expression 
is often an important force in communication between parent 
and child, it is by no means the only force. The parent's con- 
scious and unconscious images of the child, the parent’s hopes, 
interests, fears, and frustrations are felt by the child through” 
parental gestures, intonations, bodily movements, provocative 
smiles, and maneuvers. Time and again, instead of a firm, 
direct statement, ‘double talk’ is employed by the parent. It 
is no wonder that the parental reproof, ‘If you had to take 
money, why didn’t you take it from my purse?’ constitutes an 
effective invitation to steal. A parent’s intense interest in a 
child’s account of its misadventures can be communicated to 
the child in such a manner that no subsequent punishment will 
serve to prevent repetition of the acting out. 


PRESENT STUDY 


Why does the impulse to homosexuality become overt? Clini- 
cal data indicate that overt homosexuality in some adult male 
patients initially resulted from the unconscious permissiveness 
of one parent, with the other parent more or less condoning. 
It is suggested that overt homosexuality, as well as other aber- 
rant behavior, may be induced or persist through the technique 
employed by a therapist. Recognition of this fact is important 
in therapeutic management of homosexuality. 

Three of the four homosexual patients to be considered 
genuinely desired to overcome their homosexuality. The fourth 
patient came to treatment for other reasons; his conscious homo- 
sexual impulses found overt expression only after therapy was 
begun. All these patients presented behavioral and affective 
disturbances in addition to their sexual problems. In none was 
homosexuality the only form of sexual gratification. 


2 Litin, Edward M.; Giffin, Mary E.; Johnson, Adelaide M.: Parental Influence 
in Unusual Sexual Behavior in Children. To be published in ‘This QUARTERLY 
in 1956. 
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CASE | 


‘The first case demonstrates that the mother had long been un- 
consciously seductive with her son and that this parent's specific 
permissive impulse, communicated to the patient as an ado- 
lescent, induced his overt homosexual behavior. His father 
was obsessed with business and had little association with his 
wife and children. The patient thought of him as a stern man 
who failed to understand him, did not sympathize with his 
loneliness, and disparaged his ambitions. His mother, who was 
still alive, dominated her children, especially the patient, with 
her ambivalent solicitude. She continually worried over her 
son, emphasizing his frailty, his need for her close care, and 
his finicky eating. The patient made a strong, hostile, femi- 
nine identification with her. More recently her solicitude was 
expressed in frequent telephone calls and presents, with the 
expectation that her son would reciprocate with expressions of 
love and frequent visits. The maternal grandmother had 
played a similar role. The boy was consequently exposed to 
teasing as a ‘sissy’. 

He was thirty-four years old, unmarried, when he came for 
treatment because of insomnia, indecision, periodic gastric 
distress, a tendency to withdraw from others, and an increasing 
impulse toward homosexual Sratification. The homosexuality 
had been manifest in his late adolescent and early adult life. 
During the past three years he had been interested in women 
and in men, but was active sexually only with men. 

The patient’s first homosexual experience occurred as fol- 
lows. The mother became interested in a church organist who 
Soon was a frequent Suest in the home. The patient recog- 
nized his mother’s interest and his father’s dislike of this visitor. 
The mother encouraged the patient to take trips with the organ- 
ist. Clearly she identified her son with herself, encouraging his 
relationship with her potential lover. During one such trip the 
organist seduced the patient to Practice fellatio—his first homo- 
sexual experience. The same thing happened on subsequent 
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trips forced on the adolescent by his mother. Some time later 
a loud and angry argument occurred between the parents and 
the organist never visited the house again. This ended the 
homosexual relationship. In therapy, the patient expressed his 
hatred of his mother for encouraging this association with the 
seducer. 

In the nine months of psychoanalytic treatment before 
therapy was discontinued when his occupation took him to 
another city, the patient was active in working out the psycho- 
genesis of his homosexuality. The therapist interpreted in the 
customary way, but otherwise listened passively to the account 
of the patient’s homosexual activities. It was apparent that 
homosexual activity during therapy consistently followed an 
actual or supposed rebuff by a woman. This was demonstrated 
to the patient, but his homosexual discharge of anxiety was not 
forbidden. The therapist’s attitude, tacitly expressed by his 
passivity, may have been interpreted as permission for homo- 
sexual acting out; it repeated the permission previously given 
by the hated mother. 


Our next case demonstrates that the overt homosexual 
activity may occur in an individual with strong latent homo- 
sexuality when the therapist inadvertently behaves permissively. 


CASE II 


This patient, twenty-four years of age, came to treatment 
complaining of recurrent anxiety and depression associated in 
his mind with his inability to leave home and make a success 
of his life. He gave piano lessons and lived with his parents. 
His older brother was a masculine and successful man who had 
a comfortable relationship with the parents and had been able 
to separate himself from them. The patient stated early in 
treatment that he had been fearful for three years that he 
might become overtly homosexual. iat 

The patient’s father had been married twice; the first wife 
died. A half sister was seven years older than the patient. The 
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patiefit’s mother was always ambivalent toward him. She had 
always been annoyed by having to give of herself to him and 
often reminded him that he was too demanding. She had, 
however, great anxiety about any adventurousness or spon- 
taneity on his part. When the patient was four, his father 
Spent two years in a sanatorium for tuberculosis. The patient 
recalled that being alone with his mother at that time was 
idyllic. There was much physical contact then between the 
patient and his mother and he said that after the father’s return 
he never again felt so happy. 

The father liked, even at the age of seventy-five, to exhibit 
his physical strength before the patient and his friends. The 
patient had participated between ages six and eleven in many 
outdoor activities with his father, but the mother always showed 
concern lest he be sick and was continually trying to restrain 
his interest in sports and other activities with boys. In later 
years the father also spoke of the boy’s lack of physical stamina. 

At the age of eleven, while the patient was struggling to 
work out his ambivalent competitive relationship with his 
father, his mother and older half sister commiserated with 
him, protecting him in a seductive way from the father. The 
half sister expressed hostility toward her father and his alleged 
meanness, and disparaged the father in long conversations with 
the patient. From that time, the patient submitted to a preda- 
tory closeness with this half sister. She called him her ‘first 
love’ and maintained, even after she married, that the patient 
was first in her life. She had him run errands and wait on her. 
Early in treatment this man had no awareness of his resent- 
ment toward this sister, but spoke ‘vith satisfaction of being 
more important to her than her husband. When he frustrated 
the wishes of his mother and half sister, they exhibited hysteri- 
cal symptoms and flew into rages, 
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friends were several artistic, effeminate men. $ 
There was much evidence of strong, hostile, feminine identi- 
fication and latent homosexuality, expressed in fantasies of 
physical contact with men. As the patient’s fantasies about a 
certain man and the possibilities of a homosexual relationship 
with him developed in analysis, the therapist, a student under 
supervision, actively encouraged the revelation of homosexual 
fantasies in relation to himself. As anxiety developed in the 
patient because of these transference fantasies, he became resist- 
ant. In an attempt to allay this anxiety, the therapist himself 
provided some details for the fantasies. “The patient there- 
upon for the first time in his life entered into homosexual acts 
with the man about whom he had been having fantasies. 
Analysis of the events leading to the homosexual acting out, 
with frank admission by the therapist of his error in implicitly 
giving permission, made possible continuation of the treatment. 


Two other cases have shown us the importance of prolonged 
seduction by the mother and of the genital frustration caused 
by her emphasis on her son’s identifying himself with her early 
in life as well as in adolescence and manhood. The father 
condones this seduction and emphasis. One of these cases is 
reported below. 


CASE Ill 

A thirty-two-year-old lawyer with a very responsible position 
in a large city came to treatment because he was becoming 
increasingly depressed, was miserable at home with his wife and 
children, and feared that his overt homosexuality was danger- 
ous to his career. He was an only child, a sister having died in 
infancy before the patient was born. 

The patient’s father, a driving, creative businessman, was 
away from home throughout much of the first five years of the 
patient’s life. His mother, assisted during several long periods 
by rigid, unsympathetic nurses, had an ambivalent relationship 
with the patient. Thumb-sucking was drastically prohibited, 
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and his mother made him sit for hours while she attempted to © 


force him to eat. Any minor naughtiness resulted in a spank- 
ing, followed immediately by the mother’s cuddling her son on 
her lap and kissing him to stop his tears and bring about an 
immediate reconciliation with her. She suffered from migraine 
and required the patient even as a small boy to massage her 
head and stroke her back while they lay in bed. This early 
hostile and seductive dependence upon her resulted in a 
hostile identification. 

The parents’ sexual relationship was unsatisfactory, a fact not 
learned from the patient. When at three the patient began 
clutching his genitals, his mother had him circumcised. At 
five, when the father began to spend more time at home, the 
patient felt he could never win his affection. The mother pro- 
tected him from the father, although basically the father was 
friendlier than the mother, As the years passed, the patient 
felt in the wrong with his father, who was a man with little 
formal education and disparaged women and anything artistic. 
The mother enslaved herself to the father, explaining to the 
patient that the father was an important captain of industry. 
‘The patient, continually seduced by the mother, feared his 
father but also longed to win and placate the father as his 
mother did, and as she encouraged him to do. 

_The patient in adolescence became rather obese, considered 
himself a ‘sissy’, and was terrified of appearing feminine. He 
knew he was a ‘mother’s boy’. His father disparaged. ‘sissies’ 
and often warned his son against homosexuality. The patient 
and his mother commiserated Over the father’s despotism, and 
Aa they attempted to Tegard the father as the brilliant, charm- 
ing Pon known to the Public. From the time when her son 
was eight and into his adolescence, the mother often asked him 
ay oe ma sigan Were not so large as to spoil a 

During his in ee Ny as dependable as any girl's’. 
dates with girls pc is a university the patient had many 
whom he asked to m Siete love with the belle of the campus, 

“i ‘arry him. His mother raised many objec- 
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tions. He confided to his mother that he was too much inter- 
ested in having boys like him, and that he rather worshiped 
some of them. His mother advised him to see more of men and 
less of girls, and laughingly said, ‘It is less dangerous to love 
men than women’. Soon the patient had his first homosexual 
relationship. When the mother, a few years later, objected to 
the patient’s engagement, he eloped with his fiancée. 

In analysis the patient was repeatedly furious as he realized 
how his mother had kept him for herself and had sanctioned 
his close relationship with men. By this time his anger 
prompted the conscious wish to ruin the family reputation and 
himself. His homosexual affairs became extensive and danger- 
ous to him and his family. Until this time the patient had 
acted out, without any awareness of anger toward the woman 
therapist. Anger meant punishment by the mother and per- 
haps a seductive reconciliation. 

It seemed wisest for the therapist not to encourage the 
patient’s self-destruction, as his mother had done, but rather 
to prevent further acting out. To this end the patient was 
told that he was relieving tension through his homosexual 
behavior, that the therapist could not be a party to his self- 
destruction as his mother had been in the past, and that treat- 
ment must cease if there was further homosexual behavior. 
The patient became furious at the therapist, and threatened 
suicide and termination of treatment. The therapist remained 
firm, and remarked that she could not be threatened into con- 
tinuing a relationship that clearly could lead only to his ruin. 
For several months the patient raged and threatened and 
charged that the therapist, like his mother, was keeping him 
for herself. He became aware, however, that the therapist was 
not seductive, as his mother had been after an outburst of 
rage, nor was the therapist giving sanction, as his mother had 
done, to his homosexuality. He became fully convinced that 
the therapist could let him go and that there would be no 
seductions to propitiate his rage. 

After this stormy period, the analysis proceeded like other 
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analyses of neuroses. For approximately thirty months the 
patient found it almost impossible to conceive that there could 
be any tenderness in women. Rage occurred often during 
therapeutic sessions, but he suffered almost none of the violent 
depression that had occurred before his acting out was 
forbidden.* 


COMMENT 


In all but the second of our cases, overt homosexuality was 
caused by the mother’s overseductive relationship with her son, 
her frustration of his heterosexual drive, and her sanction of 
his homosexuality. The major determinant of the homo- 
sexuality was the hostile, passive, feminine identification with 
the mother, which occurred early in life. The mother showed 
little real tenderness and prevented masculine identification 
with the father, who did not fully protect the son from the 
mother, partly because he was often absent from home. 

The second case illustrates that the therapist may give per- 
mission for homosexual acting out and thus cause it to occur. 
These cases, and our experience with adolescents, show that 
therapists must in some instances consider their attitudes in 
order to prevent the eruption of homosexual behavior in their 
patients. Psychiatrists and analysts to whom a patient in late 
adolescence says, for example, ‘I certainly never accepted any 
homosexual invitation’, sometimes reply, ‘Why not?’. This 
answer is confusing and may be implicitly permissive. Answer- 
ing an adolescent in this way is dangerous. 

In our third case, the therapist intervened to stop the 
patient’s homosexual activity. Such intervention should not 
occur until the data disclosed in treatment clearly indicate that 
the parents’ seductiveness and permissiveness encouraged overt 
homosexuality. A strong positive transference has usually been 
established by the time such data have become apparent. The 


8Since this paper was presented the patient acted out homosexually. The 


patient’s Scaonene Was terminated and he was advised to seek treatment with 
another therapist which he did. 
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reason for intervention is explained to the patient; it therefore 
does not seem to him a mere authoritarian demand. When 
the therapist makes it clear to the patient that if homosexual 
behavior continues therapy must be stopped, the therapist 
must be prepared to discontinue treatment until the patient 
is willing to give up the behavior and face the consequent frus- 
tration, anxiety, and rage that then ensues. 

Freud‘ sometimes insisted that certain patients give up 
destructive sexual gratifications and that others face their pho- 
bias for the sake of treatment. In our technique, the therapist 
by his intervention causes the patient to face the anxiety aroused 
by his hostility to the hated parent. The interpretation re- 
solves the transference to the analyst as the seductive and hated 
mother. It is our impression that for this intervention to suc- 
ceed, there must exist no other channels for antisocial acting 
out, such as pathological lying or stealing. Such channels must 
come under control if the prohibition of homosexual activity 
is to succeed. The technique is under study by continuing 
treatment of the previous patients and its eventual value will 
be determined in the future. 


CONCLUSION 
In four male patients overt homosexuality first occurred as the 
result of unconscious permissiveness by a seductive parent or 
parent-substitute. Therapists must be on guard lest they repeat 
that permissiveness. The therapist may facilitate analysis of 
the patient's basic conflicts by a well-timed prohibition of self- 
destructive homosexual activity. 


4 Freud: Turnings in the Ways of Psychoanalytic Therapy. Coll. Papers, I. 
London: Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psychoanalysis, 1924, Pp- $9%-402- 


HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE PARANOID 
PSYCHOSES AS RELATED TO THE 
CONCEPT OF NARCISSISM 


BY DAVID GRAUER, PH.D. (HINES, ILLINOIS) 


Since the publication of Freud’s analysis of the Schreber case 
(7), psychoanalysts have accepted the theory that there is a 
close connection between latent homosexuality and the para: 
noid psychoses. All psychoanalytic studies of paranoid patients 
confirm Freud’s original findings, according to Fenichel (6). 
Psychiatrists who have investigated large numbers of paranoid 
patients do not, however, agree with this view. Henderson and | 
Gillespie, for instance, who are not unsympathetic to freudian 
treatment of psychoneuroses, conclude from their experience 
that ‘the importance of homosexualty in the etiology of paranoia 
is not so widespread as the Psychoanalytic school would have 
it’ (zz, p. 385). 

Tn a recent report, Aronson (2) summarizes the attempts of 
Psychiatrists to confirm Freud’s hypothesis by noting the pres- 
ence of homosexual content in the delusions of paranoid 
Patients. Only one of the studies showed an incidence of homo- 
sexual tendencies greater than twenty percent. The excep- 
tion is the report of an analyst who found that in a group of 
forty paranoid schizophrenics, fifty-five percent showed homo- 
sexual tendencies. The analyst used a criterion of homosexu- 
ality somewhat more inclusive than that used by the other 
investigators since, in addition to the usual behavioral evidence, 
he included words or acts showing ‘symbolic expressions of 
homosexuality’, 


The present writer in a review of twenty-four cases of para- 
pecs bi 
a ‘ters Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Ilinois, 
ter wishes to acknowledge his appreciation to Dr. Edoardo Weiss and 
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noid schizophrenia, whose delusions were recorded in detail, 
found homosexual content in five. In the much less extensive 
literature on paranoid schizophrenia in females, there seems to 
be general agreement that homosexual content is even more 
rare than it is in male paranoids (r2). 

If latent homosexuality is such an important etiological fac- 
tor in paranoid psychoses, why does it not assume a more 
manifest form during the psychotic state in the majority of 
cases? After all, the psychosis represents a breakdown in ego 
defenses and the eruption of unconscious processes into 
consciousness. 

Freud’s concept of latent homosexuality presents a number 
of problems. In his article on the Schreber case, and in other 
papers, he expresses his belief that homosexuality is latent in 
all individuals to some extent. If this is so, what differen- 
tiates the latent homosexuality of the normal person from that 
of the paranoid? Is it a difference in intensity of the impulse, 
in its method of expression, or in the type of defense utilized? 
On the other hand, Freud is explicit in his statements that the 
homosexual conflict is more characteristic of paranoia than of 
schizophrenia in general. Because of this distinction he con- 
cludes that ‘Paranoia should be maintained as an independent 
clinical type, however frequently the picture is complicated by 
the presence of schizophrenic features’ (7, p. 463). He empha- 
sizes this point again when he declares that ‘it is not at all 
likely that homosexual impulses, which are so frequently (pers 
haps invariably) to be found in paranoia, play an equally 
important part in the etiology of that far more comprehensive 
disorder, dementia praecox’ (p. 464). Finally, Freud contrasts 
the depth of regression in schizophrenia with that in paranoia. 
Regarding schizophrenia he says, ‘Regression travels back not 
merely to the stage of narcissism (manifesting itself in the 
shape of megalomania) but to a complete abandonment of 
object love and to a restoration of infantile autoerotism’ 


(p. 464). 
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Freud suggests that because there is less regression the prog. 
nosis should be better in paranoia than it is in schizophrenia, 
A glance at the psychiatric literature certainly does not bear 
out this prediction; ‘pure paranoia’ has long been considered 
extremely or totally resistant to treatment. The studies of 
paranoid schizophrenia (a much more common diagnosis than 
paranoia) are not as conclusive. Recovery rates for paranoid 
schizophrenia are generally reported as higher than for hebe 
phrenia, but in most studies of outcome it is the catatonic 
form of the psychosis that has the best prognosis (4). This 
again would not be expected from Freud’s inference regarding 
depth of regression, since many of the manifestations of cata- 
tonic schizophrenia represent Tegressive phenomena of the 
Severest type. Perhaps it is the fixity of the pathological proc 


€ss, rather than the depth of regression, that is decisive in these 
cases, 


NARCISSISM AND EGO LIBIDO 
Failure to confirm Freud’s hypothesis regarding the universality 
of the relationship between homosexual tendencies and para: 
noia leads one to question Freud’s interpretation of the mech- 
anism in paranoia, According to his theory, schizophrenic 
Psychoses are produced by the withdrawal of libido from objects 
and the subsequent turning of this libido onto the ego, result- 
ing in a state of ‘Primary narcissism’, In the more regressive 


forms of schizophrenia the Patient remains in this narcissistic 
state, whereas in 


€ theory of the etiology of paranoia rests, 
rcissism’, If this view is 
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challenged, there is no logical necessity for regarding paranoia 
as primarily an expression of latent homosexuality. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to question the 
usefulness of the term narcissism. Weiss (zg) says that ‘the 
whole concept of narcissism must be revised’. Evidence from 
many sources (5, 9) shows that transference occurs in. schizo- 
phrenics, and this fact suggests that Freud’s distinction between 
narcissistic neuroses (psychoses) and transference neuroses is 
invalid. Although it is undeniably more difficult to establish 
contact with a psychotic than with a neurotic, the question still 
remains whether this greater difficulty is due to greater nar- 
cissism or to other factors. 

One of the greatest obstacles to an understanding of the con- 
cept of narcissism is the confusion in the use of this term. 
Balint says: ‘Several concepts were thrown together under the 
term “narcissism” which are certainly related to one another 
but yet describe different experiences. First, autoerotism which, 
as we have seen, was originally a simple instinct-psychological 
description, almost purely biological. It denotes the phe- 
nomenon of self-gratification and nothing more, and does not 
state anything about object relations. . . . By narcissism in its 
narrowest sense one understands at least two different things. 
First, a kind of investment in the libido, i.e., the fact that the 
person in question loves himself; second, that relation to the 
external world in which the person does not take any or 
enough cognizance of reality. Since facts which build up two 
of these three interpretations can certainly be observed. in 
newborn babies, namely autoerotism and the narcissistic 
behavior toward reality, one later comes to regard the third 
interpretation, narcissistic love or self-love, also as primary, as 
inborn’ (3, p. 65). 

Balint’s analysis makes it evident that the concept of nar- 
cissism as it has usually been used in analytic literature is too 
inclusive, Autoerotism and lack of cognizance of reality are 
present at birth. Loving one’s self as an object must necessarily 
come at a later stage of development. Freud states that the 
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autoerotic instincts are ‘primordial’ and that something mus 
be ‘added to autoerotism—some new operation of the mind—in 
order that narcissism may come into being’ (8, p. 34). fy 
Another, more significant way of classifying the meanings 
‘narcissism’ is in terms of libido or in terms of ego struct 
Clearly both autoerotism and self-love are expressions 
libidinal drives, while contact with reality is a function of 
ego. Confusion would be avoided if the term narcissism wer 
confined to libidinal processes. It would then be possible t 
speak of a breakdown of the ego without implying an increas 
of narcissism. A state of extreme narcissism implies a lack ¢ 
contact between ego and environment, but breakdown of th 
ego does not necessarily imply increased narcissism. This dis 
tinction is not always taken into consideration; Schilder, 
example, writes, ‘We are obliged to see a narcissistic disor 
in paranoia already from the blurring of the dividing I 
between the self and the environment which takes place 
this condition’ (r4, p. go). 
Fenichel also fails to make a sharp distinction between’ 
ego and the libidinal functions when he says: “Therefore, 
following formulas mean one and the same thing, only ve 
ing in point of view: the schizophrenic has regressed to ni 
cissism; the schizophrenic has lost his objects; the schizophren! 
has parted with reality; the schizophrenic’s ego has broken do 
(6, p. 415). 
, Another source of confusion in the use of the word ‘ 
Cissism’ is a vagueness about the precise meaning of narcissism 
¢ven when the word is used to describe only a state of th 
libido. Balint’s distinction between narcissism, in which 
self is the object, and autoerotism, in which no object as 
ne, bee already been cited. Mention has also been made of 
Freud’s original discussion of this point in his paper on nat 
Freud had previously emphasized this difference 
his paper on paranoia when he said, ‘Recent investigatio 


have directed attention to a sta 


aks aoaEe ge in the development of t 
ibido which it passes through on the way from autoerotism 
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object love. This stage has been given the name of narcissism’ 
(7, p. 446). The following statement by Fenichel also illus- 
trates the variations in the use both of ‘narcissism’ and ‘auto- 
erotism’: “The state without objects is the primary narcissistic 
state, the sexual aims of which are entirely autoerotic’ (6, p. 83). 
Here Fenichel employs the word narcissism to mean a ‘state 
without objects’, whereas autoerotic is used in a general sense. 
Perhaps it would be desirable to describe by some such term 
as ‘primary autoerotism’ that earliest of libidinal stages occur- 
ring at birth, for which ‘a simple instinct-psychological descrip- 
tion, almost purely biological’ (to use Balint’s words) seems 
most appropriate. The word ‘autoerotism’ without a qualify- 
ing adjective might be used to denote sexual gratification by 
self-stimulation at any period of development; this is the 
popular meaning of the term. The term ‘primary narcissism’ 
would then be restricted to that stage of libidinal development 
when the self can be distinguished as an object for libidinal 
attachment. 

Current usage of the term ‘primary narcissism’ apparently 
fuses the two meanings outlined in the preceding paragraphs. 
Let us consider the purely ‘narcissistic’ meaning. If it is neces- 
sary that the self be distinguished from external objects for a 
state of primary narcissism to exist, cannot a primitive type of 
object love exist before primary narcissism? In other words, 
so-called ‘primary narcissism’ is actually a secondary phe- 
nomenon, resulting from frustration of a primary, archaic type 
of object love. This is the belief of Baliat, who concludes that 
‘libidinous narcissism is always of a secondary nature’ (3, p. 63). 
Whatever view we take of this question, it is essential that the 
self-as-object aspect of narcissism be distinguished from that 
objectless state to which Freud first called attention and which 
we have designated ‘primary autoerotism’. 

A yet more serious difficulty arises in the use of the word 
narcissism. In spite of the ambiguities of the term ‘primary 
narcissism’, its meaning with respect to one of the earliest phases 
of libidinal development can be fairly clearly defined. The role 
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of narcissism in the normal adult, however, is a more compli- 
cated problem. What kind or degree of narcissism is ‘normal? 

Nunberg’s discussion of narcissism as it relates to ego strength 
and ego weakness illustrates the difficulties inherent in the use 
of the word. He begins with a description of narcissism as 
constituting a part of the libido of the id that is not ‘dis 
charged by the ego onto the objects of the external world, but 
adheres to the ego itself and remains there’ (73, p. 186). He 
cites Freud’s statement that ‘a part of normal self-esteem is a 
remnant of infantile narcissism’, and concludes that the ‘func: 
tioning of the ego is inconceivable without narcissism’. He also 
attempts, however, to demonstrate that ‘an excessive quantity 
of narcissistic libido May, on the contrary, weaken the ego’. 
That he is aware of the complexities of this problem is evident 
in his declaration that ‘it is difficult to explain without far- 
reaching considerations how it comes about that narcissism at 
one time strengthens and at another time weakens the ego’ 
(73, p. 187). 

It was Federn, however, who examined this problem most 
thoroughly in his paper, Normal and Pathological Narcissism 
(5). But his use of the term narcissism further confuses the 
picture, as does also his own more elaborated concept of ego 
libido (a term he also borrowed from Freud). As Weiss 
(17, p. 38) has shown, Federn’s ‘primary narcissism’ refers only 
to that aspect of ego libido that is expressed in the ‘medial’ 
form, while Freud uses narcissism as including what Federn 
would call both the ‘medial’ and ‘reflexive’ forms of ego libido. 

Tt seems that much of the difficulty in meaning of terms 
would be dissipated if Federn’s distinction between ‘medial’ 
and ‘teflexive’ ego libido were kept in mind. But instead of 
equating narcissism with the medial form of ego libido as 
Federn has done, I suggest that narcissism be restricted to the 
‘Teflexive’ form. This would include narcissism as a condition 
i which the self is taken as an object of libidinal attachment 
ane Of the ee Same time, be in keeping with the populat 

+ (It would also Tecall more accurately the 
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myth of Narcissus, who fell in love with his own image; he took 
himself as a love object.) 

If we equate only the ‘reflexive’ form of ego libido with 
narcissism, we eliminate the vexing problem of ascertaining 
what degree of narcissism is ‘normal’. Reflexive ego libido, or 
narcissism as here defined, is regarded as a primitive, regressive, 
or pathological form of love. Even in its mildest forms, as it 
exists in normal individuals, it is not considered a sine qua non 
of ego strength or mental health. Self-appreciation or self-love 
must exist to some degree in every normal person, but they are 
not necessary components of ego strength. A ‘normal’ degree 
of narcissism is, according to the proposed definition, part of 
the normal personality just as is a mild tendency to daydream 
or to indulge in other forms of primitive behavior. 

The ‘medial’ form of ego libido described by Federn plays 
a more fundamental part in the formation of the ego; it is, 
according to our definition, the basis for ‘normal self-esteem’. 
This feature of the healthy ego differs in quality from the self 
love implied by ‘narcissism’. Federn’s conception of medial 
ego libido is more useful than the concept of narcissism for an 
understanding of ego strength and ego weakness. 


EGO LIBIDO AND THE SCHIZOPHRENIC PSYCHOSES 
How does Federn’s conception of ego libido change our view 
of the mechanisms of breakdown of the ego in the schizophrenic 
and paranoid psychoses? As Weiss, has shown (z8), Federn’s 
position here is in marked contrast to that of Freud. Accord- 
ing to Freud, the psychotic state results primarily from the 
withdrawal of libidinal object cathexis and the directing of this 
libido onto the individual, producing a state of primary nar- 
cissism. Federn and Weiss, on the other hand, regard the loss 
of ego cathexis as primary. The depletion of ego libido pre- 
vents the individual from forming object relations. Because 
of this deficiency, compensatory mechanisms such as regression 
may be resorted to, The return to a state of ‘primary narcis- 
sism’ is then a secondary phenomenon, not a primary one. 
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consequence of breakdown of the ego. It is conceivable that 
with the disorganization of the ego in schizophrenia there may 
be associated varying degrees of narcissistic Tegression. 

It is possible to reinterpret according to this theory some of 
the phenomena commonly found in the schizophrenic psychoses. 


become manifest in most paranoid patients, it still is necessary 
to explain their presence in those patients in whom they do 
occur. The eruption of homosexual impulses may be con- 
sidered the result of a breakdown in €go integration and ego 
identity. If we assume that all individuals are bisexual, nor- 
mal sexuality must require the establishment of a major sexual 
identification with members of one’s own sex. The identifica- 


also disturbed; the identification with the opposite sex is no 
longer latent. What appear then as homosexual tendencies 
are really released latent tendencies that normally are subordi- 
; entification; they are not an 
expression of a primary homosexual component. Some support 
fact that in most homosexual 


in keeping with the psychotic process, 
dream state, that this dependent or 
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form of sexual imagery. 

Failure of the ego can be expressed not only in dissolution 
of ego identity but also in what Federn calls ‘loss of ego 
boundaries’. This condition, tending to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between the self and the environment, offers a fertile 
soil for projective mechanisms. This idea differs from Freud's ' 
conception that projection in the paranoid psychoses is an 
attempt to recapture lost object relations. Analysts who favor 
Freud’s concept of increased narcissism accept the idea that 
ego boundaries are lost when projection occurs; Fenichel says, 
‘Projection as such is based on a vagueness of the borderline 
between ego and nonego’ (6, p. 428). This loss of boundaries is, 
however, considered secondary to the withdrawal of object 
libido, while Federn considers the loss of ego cathexis and the 
consequent diffusion of ego boundaries as primary. 

To deny the restitutive function of projection and delusions 
is not to imply that efforts at recovery are absent in the para- 
noid psychoses. A number of recent studies (z, 10, 15) have 
shown that the presence of certain affects and attitudes, par- 
ticularly anxiety in the psychoses, is indicative of a favorable 
outcome. But whether these affects and attitudes are attempts 
at recovery must be determined in each individual case. As 
has been demonstrated in two of the studies cited (z, 15), the 
content of the delusion is prognostically significant. The delu- 
sional state itself, however, is the result not of an effort at 
restitution, but of breakdown of the ego. 


SUMMARY 

Investigations and opinions of psychiatrists who have studied 
large numbers of psychotics challenge Freud’s theory that latent 
homosexuality is closely related to the paranoid psychoses. 
Freud’s theory is based on his conception of narcissism, which 
appears to require emendation in accordance with the ego 
psychology of Federn and Weiss. A modification of Federn’s 
use of the terms ‘narcissism’ and ‘ego libido! is helpful in 
understanding psychosis and mental health. 


DAVID GRAUER 
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ACTING OUT VERSUS INSIGHT: 
A PROBLEM IN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
TECHNIQUE 


BY WILLIAM V. SILVERBERG, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


The process of psychoanalytic therapy is essentially one in 
which patient and therapist collaborate to achieve useful insight 
into the specific nature and structure of the patient's person- 
ality and into the manner in which this relates to his diffi- 
culties in living. Psychoanalytic technique, then, consists of 
the specific procedures whereby the therapist tries to bring 
about this insight-producing collaboration.* 


Zilboorg? distinguishes between a psychiatric and a psycho- 
analytic definition of this factor. “To the psychiatrist’, he states, 
‘emotional insight . . . means to feel “appropriately” what one 
thinks and does. To the psychoanalyst, however, it means pri- 
marily being freed of that surplus of unconscious affects which 
either inhibits or intensifies one’s conscious “intellectual’” proc- 
esses and attitudes toward life. . . . [It] means (or ought to mean) 
the subtraction, the elimination of the affect which (uncon- 


Read before the Society of Medical Psychoanalysts, May 1952; before the 
Baltimore Psychoanalytic Society, February 1953; before the Washington Psycho- 
analytic Society, March 1953; and before the William Alanson White Society, 
May 1954. 

1 The term ‘insight’ has often” been the subject of misapprehension. Some 
workers make the word connote a purely intellectual and verbal quality and 
insist that what the patient experiences in the relationship with the analyst is 
a more important therapeutic factor than what he may learn from the verbal 
communications (interpretations and the like) of the analyst. I would not make 
so sharp a distinction between nonverbal communication (which I assume is 
what is referred to by experience in the above sense) and verbal communication. 
Both, if they are to affect the patient in any way, must add to his understand- 
ing of himself and his relationships with others. As I comprehend the term, 
insight is interchangeable with such understanding and may be verbal or non- 
verbal in the manner in which it is produced. 

? Zilboorg, Gregory: The Emotional Problem and the Therapeutic Role of 
Insight. This QuarTeRLy, XXI, 1952, pp. 1-24- 
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The process of psychoanalytic therapy is essentially one in 
which patient and therapist collaborate to achieve useful insight 
into the specific nature and structure of the patient’s person- 
ality and into the manner in which this relates to his diffi- 
culties in living. Psychoanalytic technique, then, consists of 


‘the specific procedures whereby the therapist tries to bring 


about this insight-producing collaboration. 


Zilboorg? distinguishes between a psychiatric and a psycho- 
analytic definition of this factor. “To the psychiatrist’, he states, 
‘emotional insight . . . means to feel “appropriately” what one 
thinks and does. To the psychoanalyst, however, it means pri- 
marily being freed of that surplus of unconscious affects which 
either inhibits or intensifies one’s conscious “intellectual” proc- 
esses and attitudes toward life. ... [It] means (or ought to mean) 
the subtraction, the elimination of the affect which (uncon- 
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analytic Society, March 1953; and before the William Alanson White Society, 
May 1954. 

1 The term ‘insight’ has often’ been the subject of misapprehension. Some 
workers make the word connote a purely intellectual and verbal quality and 
insist that what the patient experiences in the rel tionship with the analyst ‘is 
a more important therapeutic factor than what he may learn from the verbal 
communications (interpretations and the like) of the analyst. I would not make 
so sharp a distinction between nonverbal communication (which I assume is 
what is referred to by experience in the above sense) and verbal communication. 
Both, if they are to affect the patient in any way, must add to his understand- 
ing of himself and his relationships with others. As I comprehend the term, 
insight is interchangeable with such understanding and may be verbal or non- 
verbal in the manner in which it is produced. 

2 Zilboorg, Gregory: The Emotional Problem and the Therapeutic Role of 
Insight. This QUARTERLY, XXI, 1952, pp. 1-24. 
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sciously) does not let the patient feel what he feels and see 
what he sees.’ Implicit in this definition is the idea that a 
person ordinarily possesses an understanding of himself and 
his relations with others, but that this understanding is unavail- 
able to him, that it cannot function in his conscious modality 
because it is in some manner impeded from so doing. It is as 
if an opaque barrier of some sort veils his mind’s eye, and the 
production of insight consists not in revealing to the patient 
a new landscape but rather in helping him to obliterate the 
opaque barrier, thus allowing him to see, perhaps for the first 
time, the landscape that was always there but, because of this 
barrier, was never before visible to him. 

Zilboorg’s concept of psychoanalytic insight bears a marked 
resemblance to the classical freudian definition of the nature 
of psychoanalytic therapy as essentially a process of making 
conscious what has been unconscious. The implication of this 
definition is that psychoanalytic therapy serves principally to 
break down the effects of Tepression, and that it results in 
restoring to the conscious modality of feeling and thinking 
what has previously existed in the unconscious modality. The 
‘restoration’ implies that the specific psychic material has once 
been conscious, has been rendered unconscious by a process 
of repression, and is restored to consciousness by means of 


or certain phases of them, 
result of this ascription of 
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continue to exist as unconscious (never verbalized, never speci- 
fically formulated) beliefs or convictions about oneself, about 
others, and about the principles of relationship between 
oneself and others. Such unconscious beliefs may be quite 
erroneous, being made upon too narrow a basis or with too 
subjective a bias; yet they are held with utmost conviction of 
certainty and govern many attitudes and much of the behavior 
of those who hold them. Because they are unconscious assump- 
tions about oneself, about people, and about life in general, 
they cannot be compared with or tested against reality, thus 
remaining unquestioned and, as it were, axiomatic for those 
who maintain them. 

These two categories of psychic material, the uncovering of 
which is an objective of our technical procedure, are not 
unrelated to one another. The second category—the previ- 
ously unverbalized and unformulated—is, in my experience, 
of the greater importance therapeutically. Often enough such 
unconscious assumptions and beliefs may become conscious 
during therapy without recourse to material of the first cate- 
gory. The restoration to the conscious modality of previously 
repressed material may, however, be of great value in facili- 
tating the conscious formulation of previously unformulated 
beliefs and convictions. The restoration to memory of an 
experience perceived at the time of its occurrence but since 
then repressed may serve to demonstrate that at that time a 
certain assumption was made, although not verbalized, and 
may explain why it was made and why it has been so tena- 
ciously maintained since then. The recovery from repression 
of the memory of a primal scene, with its specific details, may 
serve to explain why the patient has made and unconsciously 
maintained the assumption that all adults are hypocritical. 
Recovery from repression is in itself of little value in the thera- 
peutic process unless the material thus recovered can be related 
to such unconsciously maintained assumptions and. beliefs. 
The process of achieving psychoanalytic insight, therefore, 
includes not only the removal of those impediments to under- 
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standing that result from repression but also those that result 
from the nonverbalization, the nonformulation, and the non- 
integration of various perceptions and their outcome. 

The specific problem of technical procedure that I wish now 
to present is one of the most formidable—if not the most for- 
midable—with which the psychoanalytic therapist ig ever con- 
fronted. Fortunately, this problem does not confront us in 
every case, and we often encounter it in much milder forms 
than the extreme that I shall discuss. It is essentially a problem 
in analyzing a special type of resistance. 
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until the interpretation is made again. Then he recalls that 
he has had the same insight before, perhaps quite recently, 
and realizes that this has been simply another instance of his 
repetitive behavior. So baffling are these situations that the 
analyst may wonder if insight is after all the solution to the 
problems of psychopathology and begins to doubt the efficacy 
of the psychoanalytic method of therapy. 

We are sometimes admonished by practitioners of psycho- 
analytic therapy to ‘forbid’ and to ‘discourage’ such acting out. 
Such a procedure can have relevancy only when the acting out 
is occurring within the analytic situation; if the acting out 
occurs elsewhere, as is frequently the case, it is not possible to 
forbid or discourage the behavior since by the time the analyst 
learns about it, it has already occurred. Even when the acting 
out occurs within the analytic situation, the analyst must 
realize that in forbidding or discouraging a patient’s behavior, 
he is assuming, in reality, a disciplinary role and is therefore 
encouraging attitudes and behavior in which the patient reacts 
to him as an actual authority figure and no longer solely as an 
authority figure by way of transference. In preference to such 
procedures, it seems to me that these situations require the 
analyst to regard the acting out as analytic material and to make 
it the object of the usual procedures of interpretation. The 
inefficacy of forbidding and discouraging acting out is nowhere 
better demonstrated than in the extreme cases we are discuss- 
ing. Even if we have seen the futility of such procedures and 
make no attempts of this sort, we are still at a stalemate with 
these patients. In such situations, as I have said, the analyst 
may begin to doubt the utility of insight therapy in general, 
or, at least, in this particular patient or in this type of patient. 
Short of such radical doubt, he may suspect that the insight 
so repeatedly and invariably arrived at is mistaken or inade- 
quate; perhaps certain crucially important elements have been 
overlooked or perhaps invalid postulates have been made. 
This may be so in some instances, and then a new and more 
careful reworking of the material may produce new and more 
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useful insights. But when all is said and done, there remain 
a certain number of cases in which the validity of the insight 
into the behavior acted out is beyond question and in which 
the acting out is nevertheless repeated again and again, as if 
the patient had never had any insight into the behavior in 
question. 

Such a situation presents us with a technical dilemma: shall 
we drop the case, acknowledging that the psychoanalytic tech- 
nique of therapy by insight is inadequate for the solution of 
this problem; or shall we persevere, hoping that somehow, 
sometime, we know not how or when, a break will come in this 
log jam? Neither horn of this dilemma is very satisfactory for 
patient or for therapist. We do not like to acknowledge failure 
prematurely, nor do we like to acknowledge that insight 
therapy is unable to solve a problem which, as it seems to us, 
it should be able to solve; on the other hand, we do not like 
to expend our time and energy or to have the patient expend 
his time, energy, and money on something that resembles butt- 
ing one’s head repeatedly against the same solid wall. 

This dilemma may lead us to examine a stone or two 
hitherto left unturned. We may, for instance, ask ourselves: 
does insight necessarily always play the precise role in a per- 
son’s psychic economy that we assume it does? We have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that insight is a good thing for a 
person to have; the word insight as currently used among 
psychiatrists. and psychoanalysts has ‘good’ connotations. 
Zilboorg’s definition assumes—and I think none of us will dis- 
sent from this view—that insight has a liberating effect, like 
education: ‘And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free’. But perhaps, in our Tosy view of the end of 
: the path, we overlook some of the difficulties of the path before 
the end is reached. Insight, like education, like truth, is 
indeed ultimately emancipating, but does it always seem that 
way to the person who is in the process of acquiring it? Does 
every patient greet every piece of insight with open arms of 

: welcome? We know, on the contrary, that no tiny bit of 
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interpretation is received by the patient without at least a 
flash, an instant, of resentment and hostility. Every interpre- 
tation, however valid and however valuable, is at first viewed 
by the patient as a criticism, if only for the briefest moment. 

Quite apart from the blow administered to the patient's 
self-love by an interpretation, we must consider the relationship 
between the impulses involved in a piece of acting out and the 
insight which the therapist regards as the means of liberating 
the patient from the blind necessity of acting out. What is 
acting out, after all? It is the visible, dramatized manifesta- 
tion of a transference. Like a transference, it implies the 
existence of a memory—or, rather, of a traumatic experience 
the memory of which is not verbalized but is instead implicit 
in the persistently repeated efforts to rectify the helplessness 
of the original traumatic experience. The impulses involved 
in acting out, then, are impulses the expression of which are 
fraught with enormous importance: not only are they still 
vastly desirable to fulfil in terms of their original, historical 
frame of reference but—more than that, even—there are at stake 
one’s past and current claims to omnipotence and the total 
effectiveness of one’s aggression, as well as the establishment or 
maintenance of one’s self-esteem on such a basis. The effect 
of insight upon this complex and subjectively crucial—although 
actually futile—effort is liberating once one is already liberated 
enough to accept, to some extent at least, those things which 
are, among others, characteristic of the mature personality: 
the ideal of partipotence rather than of omnipotence; settling 
for something less than one hundred percent effectiveness of 
aggression; reduction of the stringency and rigor of the con- 
ditions set by oneself, in these terms, for the maintenance of 
self-esteem. 

8 The idea that acting out replaces memory is expressed by Freud in Further 
Recommendations in the Technique of Psychoanalysis. Coll. Papers, Ul, p. 369. 
The idea of its rectifying purpose is my own responsibility, The Concept of 
Transference. This QUARTERLY, XVII, 1948, pp. 303-321. 
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But it may be that the patient to whom all this is as so much 
Greek will regard insight as merely hampering to this effort 
and will regard it as a trick of the analyst who is seen as a 
disciplinarian or an antagonist, diverting the patient from his 
goal and making him compliant and docile to the analyst's 
demands. To such a patient the specific insight is not his 
insight; it is the analyst’s insight, which the patient may accept 
for the nonce and make only loosely his own. Then, at the 
moment when he feels once more the need and has, as he 
thinks, the opportunity to play for the high stakes of omnipo- 
tence, superlative effective aggression, and indestructible self- 
esteem, this insight, half his, half the analyst's, is felt not as a 
liberating factor but as a hampering one, as a millstone around 
his neck hung there by the analyst, and he casts it from him 
without further ado. 

Behind such an attitude and such a performance lies an un- 
resolved transference toward the analyst, which constitutes a 
resistance to the process of insight therapy. Within the frame- 
work of this transference, the telationship felt unconsciously 
by the patient as existing between him and the analyst is 
fundamentally of a disciplinary nature: the analyst is trying 
(and has been trying) to compel the patient to conform to 
certain of the analyst’s canons of behavior and attitude. The 
analyst is clever enough not to show his hand by attempting 
to do this in a crass or open way, such as by force or threats of 
force; rather by the subtleties of reasoning and persuasion. 
The patient feels toward the analyst much as some children 
feel toward a parent who reasons with the child and by reason- 
ing induces it to give up a toy to its sibling—nothing so crass 
as taking the toy away and giving it to the other child. But 
the end is the same: the child no longer has its toy.‘ 

4In opening discussion of this paper in Washington, Dr. Douglas Noble sug- 
gested that such acting out might reflect an early defense against the parents, 
of passive defiance plus the use of intellectual reasoning; in other words, the 


Opposite of what is formulated in the paragraph above. The difficulty here is 
that the acting out takes the shape of hampering, defeating words and ideas 
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Perhaps it will help to clarify the point I am trying to make 
to describé in some detail a clinical case in which this situa- 
tion of acting out versus insight arose. I cannot vouch, in this 
account, for the verbatim accuracy of the direct quotations. 
The account is based on rough notes, and the device of direct 
quotation is adopted to present the situation as vividly as 
possible. , 

This patient’s analysis extended over seven years, during 
which there was an interruption of two years. When originally 
seen, the patient was a man in his middle twenties. He was a 
‘borderline’ schizophrenic, though it would have been difficult 
in the beginning to know where to place the emphasis—whether 
to call him a pseudoneurotic schizophrenic or pseudoschizo- 
phrenic neurotic. It now seems clear that he was a neurotic 
with some features resembling schizophrenia which had dis- 
appeared at the stage of analysis I shall describe. 

The patient was employed in business but, having musical 
ambitions, felt he did not belong there. He was married to 
a woman of about his own age. He was the younger of two 
siblings, having a sister three years older than himself. The 
father, now dead, had been a well-known illustrator. Much 
preoccupied with his painting, with drinking, and with a series 
of extramarital relationships, he had been rather cold and 
detached in his attitude toward his children. He provided 
the family with many luxuries—especially during the patient’s 
childhood and early adolescence. As his popularity as an illus- 
trator waned and as he became progressively more alcoholic, 
all this changed, and in his later adolescence the patient had 
to become self-supporting. 

(of the analyst) versus triumphant action (of the patient). However, Dr. Noble’s 
idea seems to me to have merit if we can suppose that the patient is ascribing, 
by a process of projection, to the analyst a mode of defense which is by no 
means alien to him because, as a child, he may ‘have attempted to use it against 
the parents: his own reasoning (words) versus their action. This idea would 
increase the complexity and richness of the maneuver, as we understand it, and 


seems to me wholly credible, though I have not yet been able to confirm it 
clinically. 
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The mother, still living, was presented as a somewhat enig- 
matic character. She seems to have been much pfeoccupied 
with her husband and his escapades; there was, apparently, 
much bitter sarcasm and outright quarreling between them, 
She was very affectionate toward the patient at times, though 
she sometimes played a cat-and-mouse game with him. On one 
occasion when the father was absent from home, she made 
much of the patient, telling him he was now the head of the 
family; whereupon she said, ‘All right, if you’re the head of 
the family, you can go out and rake the leaves off the lawn’. 
She was often sarcastic toward the patient and went out of her 
way to ridicule him and make him feel she had a low opinion 
of him because, like his father, he was male. She created 
situations of rivalry between the patient and his sister, whom 


she favored as being female, but also made the patient feel — 


he could not possibly compete with the father in her love and 
esteem. He became consciously extremely bitter toward her, 


but unconsciously had not relinquished her as the supreme — 


object of his love. 

When I first saw him, he spoke of many difficulties, chief 
among which were chronic insomnia, compulsive masturbation, 
and a disturbed relationship with his wife. He felt that he 
loved her, though he tended to be alternately contemptuous 
toward her because of her lack of maturity and sophistication, 
and tenderly compassionate because of her helplessness and 
dependence on him. She, as it seemed, loved him and often 
behaved compliantly and submissively toward him, though 
she frequently had flare-ups of bitter resentment whenever he 
made demands on her or indicated, as he sometimes did, that 
as the male he was the more important member of the couple. 
Vociferous quarrels were frequent and often led to blows. From 
the description, these belligerencies sounded more like fights 
between siblings than like fisticuffs between husband and wife. 

Their sexual relationship was not satisfactory to either. He 
complained that she was frigid, and that she sometimes com- 
plied with his advances with obvious unwillingness and resent- 
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ment, and sometimes refused to comply at all. She complained, 
according"to the patient, that he was selfish and inconsiderate 
in his sexual demands and preoccupied and detached in his 
manner of performance. Sometimes there were lengthy in- 
tervals between acts of intercourse, at which times she com- 
plained of his lack of sexual interest in her. 

The portion of this analysis that is relevant to our present 
topic occurred during its final four or five months. The 
analysis had been interrupted, at my initiative, partly in order 
to give the patient a period in which to assimilate the insights 
previously gained, and, as it turned out, the interruption had 
lasted about two years. During this interval his wife had begun 
analysis. 

Before resuming, we had discussed appointments. I had 
suggested a certain hour, and he had said it was convenient 
for him, but that conditions at his place of employment might 
make it more convenient if I would agree to start his session 
ten minutes after the hour. I explained to him that I would 
prefer not to do this, as it would give me no interval between 
his session and the following one, but that if the conditions 
he expected should eventuate, I would then be willing to make 
the change. He had been rather insistent about the arrange- 
ment he proposed but finally agreed that it would be reason- 
able to wait and see how what I proposed worked out for him. 
It never became necessary to alter this arrangement as the 
conditions he had expected never actually came to pass. 

I have gone into these tiresome details in order to make 
clear an issue that arose two months later. About one month 
after the resumption of our work he began coming late and 
using every conceivable device to prolong the sessions—asking 
crucial questions, remembering dreams, recalling items indi- 
cating that he had improved or not improved—all as he was 
on the point of leaving. I observed this behavior for a few 
weeks, during which I noted that his lateness was always a 
matter of ten minutes, allowing one minute in either direc- 
tion. When I found it appropriate to call this to his attention, 
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he was amazed at the precision of his lateness but took my word 
for it and had to acknowledge that he had been making defi- 
nite, though not clearly intended, efforts to hold me in con- 
versation at the end of the sessions. It became evident to 
him that his combined lateness and attempts to prolong sessions 
were meant to nullify my opposition to his attempt to have his 
own way about the time of the hours. 

The content of the analysis during this period had related 
to his demand to be omnipotent, and particularly in respect 
to his need, or wish, in childhood to control his mother by 
compelling her to withdraw her disciplinary demands and 
threats, and making her be indulgent and compliant toward 
his desire for oral gratification. It now began to appear that 
he had unconsciously placed me in the role of mother and 
had been acting out with me the early need, or wish, to retain 
his fantasy of omnipotence with her, working his will upon 
her despite her opposition. 

After this interpretation, to which he did not object, the 
acting out changed, but only a little. He continued to come 
ten minutes late for sessions and made occasional attempts to 
prolong the hours, but, as I continued interpreting the lateness 
in the way outlined, it required only an allusion to the inter- 
pretation to have him break off any attempt to outstay his 
time. Nothing essential was ever added to the interpretation 
of this piece of acting out; the insight was in itself entirely 
adequate, but for a considerable time the patient simply did 
not use it. This is cited as an example of acting out versus 
insight. 

During the ensuing weeks some changes began to appear in 
the patient’s attitude toward his demands to be omnipotent. 
He became much concerned with the idea that I was omnipo- 
tent as it appeared to him that I had complete control over 
what occurred im, our relationship—I could cancel hours when- 
ever I wished and could terminate the analysis if I wished, and 
eae Heh oe similar control over other details of my 

. usion was to the effect: ‘Since you [the 
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analyst] are omnipotent, why should you fob off on me an 
ideal of partipotence?’® I pointed out to him that he had pre- 
cisely the same power to cancel hours and to terminate the 
analysis, and that I did not have the power to cancel an hour 
and still demand the fee for it; since if I cancelled an hour 
I must forego the fee, my power in this regard was not total 
but only partial. He was then able to see that partipotence 
involves accepting the consequences of one’s behavior, while 
the demand for omnipotence includes the expectation that one 
will be spared the undesirable consequences of actions. 

At the next session he related a dream of having bought an 
old and battered Ford automobile. He did not like its looks but 
felt it could be relied upon to take him wherever he wanted 
to go and had a feeling of satisfaction about his purchase. 
This dream, I believe, indicated an attempt to solve this prob- 
lem by a compromise. 

Between this session and the next there was an interval of 
a week. The Christmas holidays intervened, and he and his 
wife had gone to visit her parents, who lived in another city. 
The night before leaving he had become intoxicated and had 
quarreled with his wife because she had refused to pack a 
suitcase for him. He slapped her and intimidated her into 
complying with his demand. He thereupon telephoned to his 
wife’s analyst and told him what had happened, adding the 
cryptic remark: ‘You know, the world isn’t like this’. . 

Such bullying of his wife was a frequently repeated. piece 
of acting out. The interpretation of this behavior had been 
made each time it occurred and had always amounted to this: 
whenever some issue arose between them, the wife was felt 
unconsciously to be his sister, challenging his claim to omnipo- 
tence in terms of his fantasy of exclusive possession of the 
mother. His solution was to force the sister to desist from her 
claims by compelling her to knuckle under to his superior 
strength implied (to him) by his maleness; or by threats to 

5 Gf. Silverberg, William V.: The Factor of Omnipotence in Neurosis. 
Psychiatry, XII, 1949, pp. 387-398. 
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iniure her. This acting out was intended, unconsciously, not 
only to settle the rivalry for the mother, but also to establish 
that his maleness made him superior to the sister, a matter 
concerning which he had gnawing doubts, following the lead 
given by the mother’s derogation of males. 

This interpretation seemed adequate and had, on some 
occasions, led him to desist from this kind of acting out. Why 
had it not served on this occasion? After working out this 
most recent example and arriving at the same interpretation 
as so often before, I asked him why he had not at the time 
used this insight, which was far from unknown to him. He 
said that it had actually occurred to him during the quarrel 
but that he had felt, ‘Ah, to hell with that’, and had proceeded 
with the acting out. 

I then asked him about the enigmatic addendum to his 
telephone conversation with his wife’s analyst. He said that 
he had first thought of calling me but decided he would rather 
not, because the other analyst did not know him as well as 
I did. It seemed, then, as if the call and the cryptic remark 
had been intended for me. The remark was: “You know, the 
world isn’t like this’, and I asked what ‘this’ referred to. He 
said he really did not know what he had meant by the remark, 
but thought that ‘this’ must refer to the incident with his 
wife. I asked him if he thought he had meant to say that such 
quarrels were of infrequent occurrence in the world. ‘No’, he 
answered, ‘I’m sure that isn’t what I meant’. 

I then asked, ‘Do you recall how you felt when you made the 
temark?’. He answered, ‘I recall that when I said it I had a 
feeling of being awfully sly an 
Machiavellian’. ‘Did you mean’, I asked, ‘just the opposite 
of what you said? Did you mean the world is like this?” ‘No’, 
he said, ‘it isn’t that simple. I think I meant him to think 
oe something I didn’t really believe. It seems to me 
aor eye ae mein a nh 
fall have Gear enave this way to People, that you can’t 

Potence over others; but all the time I knew 


d awfully clever—somewhat 
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that I had really forced her to do something she didn’t want 
to do. Maybe it was as if I was saying to you, “Oh, I agree 
with you that there’s no such thing as being omnipotent’, 
while in myself I was chortling over the fact that I had just 
shown that I could be.’ 

‘Well’, I said, ‘was this a demonstration of omnipotence?’ 
He paused a while and then said, ‘No; of course it wasn’t. It 
was just that I was bigger and stronger, and anybody bigger 
and stronger than I am could do the same to me. But I think 
I thought so at the time because I need to think so when I’m 
in the grip of an impulse to win out over my sister.’ I then 
asked what he thought would have happened if, when he 
recalled the insight, he had not said, ‘Ah, to hell with it’ but 
had instead kept the insight in mind. 

He did not answer this directly but said, ‘It would have been 
like you standing over me with a whip and threatening what 
you would do if I didn’t stop’. I said, ‘So you think this 
insight and the insight about omnipotence are not really truth, 
but just my way of forcing you to do what I want you to do’. 

On this note the session ended. The ideas about his atti- 
tude toward insight, which had. dawned on both of us in, this 
session, were elaborated in ensuing sessions. The episode just 
described makes clear that for the patient the analytic situa- 
tion had never lost its character of a disciplinary situation. 
This had been well understood by me, as I have indicated in 
the earlier interpretation of the patient’s lateness. What I 
had not understood was that the patient had included interpre- 
tations and insight as discipline. Once this has been grasped, 
it is difficult to see how one could have overlooked this possi- 
bility. It seems as if our awareness of the extreme value of 
insight makes us place it, as it were, upon a pedestal where we 
naively imagine it to be immune from ambivalence, including 
that of the patient whom it js intended to benefit. But we 
have failed to reckon with the fact that whif€ insight ultimately 
liberates, its immediate effect is likely to be restriction and t 
frustration of those impulses which it interprets. In this respect . 
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it resembles many bits of progress in the history of the indi- 
vidual, as it does in that of mankind in general. For the child 
it is, for example, ultimately liberating to learn to control the 
anal sphincter; more immediately, however, it frustrates its 
natural tendency to alleviate without delay any inner tension 
that disturbs homeostasis. 

The procedure I have outlined was actually the decisive 
factor in the therapy of the case described. His treatment was 
terminated within three or four months of the session in which 
the material pertinent to this problem emerged, During that 
time, his previous behavior of coming ten minutes late and 
prolonging sessions disappeared, though he occasionally came 
a few minutes late, as any patient subject to urban conditions 
of traffic is likely todo. He did not again bully his wife during 
the remainder of the analysis, though it had been almost a 
weekly occurrence. Since the termination of his analysis, 
although he has had occasional lapses, he appears on the whole 
to have maintained and indeed postanalytically to have 
improved upon the gains made during treatment. 

I have since used the same. technical concept in other cases 
of extreme’ acting outee, t has not been equally successful in 
all cases, though it has in some. I am not able to say what 
factors are involved in, this variability, but I conjecture that a 
more precise-knowledge of how insight is actually utilized by a 
patient, and what makes for unanalyzability in general, would 
contribute toward the answer. 

The value of this idea is that it is essentially an insight 
about insight. It may be that many of us—certainly I myself— 


had not previously realized that this major goal and instru- 


mentality of the whole therapeutic process required a more 
detailed understandin 


ig of its nature and operation than we 
had had before. Insight, like cure or improvement, may seem 
so obviously aes to us, both as a goal and as a means of 
reaching the goal, that we have not felt the need to question 
it at all; very much, perhaps, as the internist would not ques- 


tion what, having once discounted possible side effects, he 
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regards as an efficient means of alleviating or curing somatic 
pathology. Ifa patient is ill and comes to the doctor for help, 
the doctor is ready to assume that he will welcome, and not 
oppose, the use of a remedy. True, the treatment may be 
somewhat painful, but the idea is that the patient willingly 
accepts the discomfort in order to achieve cure of his ailment. 
Psychoanalysts have been aware that true insight is usually 
painful, and have known that there are strong resistances to 
its acceptance in certain instances. We have perhaps not 
hitherto seen that there may be massive resistance to the whole 
concept of insight, even though the patient ostensibly comes 
for just such help. The internist does not suppose that his 
patient will make persistent and subtle resistance to the use 
of penicillin; otherwise, the doctor would say, why did he call 
me in at all?. It is important for us to realize that, though 
insight is indeed the boon that we know it to be, the very 
people who can most benefit by it are in some cases impelled, 
for their reasons, to fight it tooth and nail, not merely in 
detail, as we have always understood, but in general, on 
principléé ™ . os 

The idea, that insight is sometimes’ consciously viewed as 
a disciplinary measure of the analyst. appears, as I have already 
said, to relate to childhood experiences of being reasoned: with 
by a parent in order to enforce compliance with some wish or 
precept of the parent. If that is so, then it must be potentially 
a very common attitude toward insight, and knowledge of it 
may be a useful adjunct in the analytic therapy of cases of 
many kinds.° 

6 When I wrote this paper (1952), I was under the impression that its prin- 
cipal thesis had not previously appeared in the literature. However, some _ 
months after it was written, a colleague drew my attention to a paper written 
by Edmund Bergler in 1944 (‘Working Through’ in Psychoanalysis. Psa. Rev., 
XXXIL 1945, pp. 464, ff), in which he refers to what he terms a ‘cynical phase’, 
occurring toward the end of ‘progressed analyses’. This phase is discernible as 
a ‘strange rebellion’ in which the patient ignores insight or regards it cynically 
because the insight, if taken seriously, would hinder the discharge of id impulses 


and would serve as an inhibiting agent via self-restraint. This concept appears 
to resemble closely the principal thesis of the present paper. | Bergler regards 
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this cynical phase as ‘the last rebellion of the neurotic personality before giving 
up its old wishes’. Supposing that Bergler and I are referring to the same 
Phenomenon, I cannot regard it as being so benign a manifestation as the 
quotation implies, though the case I have cited appears to support such a view. 
In my experience it does not occur routinely in all ‘progressed cases’, as Bergler 
implies. 


THE NUMBER 13 AS A CASTRATION 
FANTASY ; 


BY SIMON ROTHENBERG, M.D. AND ARTHUR B. BRENNER (NEW YORK) 


The number 13 has traditionally borne an evil connotation in 
folklore and religion. The analysis of a patient revealed that 
this number represented an unconscious threat of castration. 
The patient was free from overt neurotic symptoms until his 
two-year-old son, for whom he was caring at the time, fell and 
injured his head. An operation scheduled for the thirteenth 
day of the month resulted in the child’s death. Meeting the 
father a year later, the child’s physician stated that he would 
never again schedule an operation for the thirteenth day of 
the month. 

After this conversation any reference to the number 13 
roused in the patient an obsessive fear of impending danger. 
For example, if he perceived that 13 was the sum of several 
smaller numbers, or that a larger number was divisible by 
13, he became disturbed and often remained so for days or 
weeks. The reason he gave for the obsessive thinking and his 
emotional distress was his belief that the number reactivated 
his grief over the death of his son. As an example of his’ 
reaction, one day in his office building a man asked to be 
directed to room 728. The question caused him immediate 
distress, for he perceived that 728 is divisible by 13. It did 
not, however, occur to him that he knew 728 to be the number 
of the office of a good friend, a woman who had figured inthis 
sexual fantasies. Guilt over these fantasies played a promi- 
nent role in the development of his obsessional neurosis. On 
another occasion when asked the meaning of the word ‘Oris’, 
he said he did not know but immediately became upset. Upon 
looking up the word, he learned that Oris is an asteroid which 
was discovered on the thirteenth day of the month. He could 
not explain how he might have known this fact. Another 
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instance followed hearing a quip that ‘even Shakespeare could’ 
not use more than twenty-six letters of the alphabet to express 
his thoughts’. He developed an obsessional ritual of counting 
houses or trees, picking one house or tree on one side of the 
street and three on the other. 

Before the onset of his obsessive-compulsive neurosis, the 
patient had no superstition concerning 13, nor could he recol- — 
lect any experience in childhood that might have led to such | 
ideas. He had had no excessive feelings of guilt or fears of | 
punishment that he could recall. He had followed his father _ 
and an older brother in their orthodox Jewish beliefs and 
observances but did not regard himself as fanatical, as he did 
them. Thirteen had no historic significance for him, nor 
could he relate it to anything but his grief over the death of 
. his child. 

He had had a fear of the dark which, he recalled, began when 
he passed a cemetery at night. He attributed a fear of view- 
ing the dead to this early experience. He was unable to look 
at either of his parents after they died, but when his son died, 
not only was he able to look at him, but he placed a cap over 
the child's head and said, ‘Be a good boy’, as if he were send- 
ing him ona trip. He did not regard this as odd or irrational, 
and gave no clue to its meaning. The analyst's suggestion that 
he had evidently not fully accepted the reality of his child's 
death resulted in an immediate change of mood, from the 
depressive state he had suffered for several months prior to 
the analysis to one of elation. 

A correlation of pertinent facts in the history shed some 
light on the origin and selection of his symptoms. He recol- 
lected that the physician’s remark concerning the fateful 
thirteenth occurred a year after his son’s death, at a time when 
he was greatly worried over his wife’s critical illness with 
scarlet fever. Her physician told him that her chances for 
recovery were ‘only fifty-fifty. It is likely that the fantasy of 


the death of his wife had already taken form before the patient | 


admonished his dead son to be good. “Be a good boy’ referred | 
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to the patient himself, and expressed the denial and undoing 
of the wish for his wife’s death, which would have given him 
his sexual freedom. ‘Be a good boy’ was meant to express ‘Be 
a good (dead) penis and have no such fantasies’. The fantasy 
of his wife’s death lay dormant and first manifested itself a 
year later when her illness and the remark of the child's 
physician concerning the fateful thirteenth occurred simul- 
taneously. This explanation is supported by the episode when 
the patient obtained release from a long-lasting depressive 
mood by the analyst's suggestion that he was behaving as if 
he had not accepted the reality of his child’s death. The sug- 
gestion probably caused a temporary denial of his wishes for 
the death of his wife and a replacement of guilt by grief over 
his son’s death, which he could better tolerate. 

The outstanding cause of hostility toward his wife was her 
sexual rejection of him throughout their married life. His © 
hostility resulted in partial impotence which gradually 
increased during the five years before his analysis. His wife 
believed that he was ‘oversexed’ and that he wanted excessive 
coitus because he had been deprived of it until his marriage 
at the age of thirty-two. He thought her frigid and indifferent 
toward him because she had never loved him. Because of his 
dissatisfaction he had indulged frequently in masturbation 
with fantasies of women he had known and might have pos- 
sessed had his religious scruples not deterred him. When he 
wished to see his wife nude for the sake of exciting his fore- 
pleasure, she would refuse, protesting that he subjected her 
to indignity as if she were a ‘tramp’. Such rejection often 
threw him into a depression that lasted for weeks or months. 
The last depressive attack before analysis had lasted eight 
months. 

The patient associated with his depressions two recurrent 
ideas: his fear of viewing the body of a dead person, and a 
persistent fantasy of the nude corpse of his wife. He ration- 
alized the latter by saying that he feared she might die from 
an obscure bone disease which she had had for many years. 
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It is likely that these fantasies refer to the primal scene; they 
also conceal a wish to see the phallus of the aggressive woman, 
represented by his mother and his wife. The fear of seeing 
the dead was therefore a castration fear, displaced to the num- 
ber 13, which first emerged when the wish for his wife’s death 
threatened to become conscious, The nude corpse of his wife 
was equated with the corpse of his son. 

The patient's first dream Teported in his analysis was of 
fighting with a man; it ended by his biting off the man’s nose, 
His associations were to conflicts with the aggressiveness of his 
mother, his brother, a former friend, and his wife. Many of 
these conflicts were based on a repressed oral-sadistic castra- 
tion fantasy—the wish to devour replacing his masochistic wish 
to be devoured, "TN 

In another dream he saw a coflin being brought into a church, 
and a woman crying in the Street; the patient then cried too. 
He recalled seeing the coffin of his best friend’s mother being 
carried out of her home when he was a young boy and feeling 
8reat sympathy for his friend. This also reminded him of the 
death of his own mother and his inability to look at her after 
she died. He said that the dream referred to his image of the 


death of his wife and the reaction of their adolescent son to 
her death, 


| 
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The refreshment place is assumed to be the analysis where 
he hoped to find the resolution of his conflict. 


DISCUSSION 


| Federn (3) commented that in the obsessive-compulsive neu- 


a 


roses ‘. . . practically every one of [the] compulsive rules 
contradicts the others . . . and [this] is the reason for the 
insolubility of the compulsions’. Bergler (z) stated: “This mass 
of contradictions is by no means a matter of chance, nor is it 
to be fully explained by ambivalence, but by a narcissistic 
gratification to the ego in reducing the superego ad absurdum 
as well’. Freud (6) once stated that in obsessive-compulsive 
neurotics all conflicts and mental processes are internalized. 
His theory of this neurosis, in spite of much subsequent 
elaboration by psychoanalysts, leaves it far from being clearly 
understood. Isolation, undoing, and regression to the oral 
and anal-sadistic phases of libido organization are its essential 
processes. Freud (5) emphasized also repressed masturbatory 
fantasies, and particularly the connection with the repressed 
desire to masturbate and the infantile impulse to kill. 
Instinctual energy is displaced onto obsessional ideas; ‘mental 
masturbation’ is a defense against forbidden sexual wishes. 
The repetitiveness of the compulsions results from regression 
to the oer Te level caused by castration fear. Masturba- 
tion is sometimes a compromise which causes less guilt than 
do heterosexual acts. 

In the case described, analysis revealed that the: fears of 
the number 13 were a defense, serving to deny the patient's 
guilty fantasies of the death of his wife. His predominantly 
sado-masochistic predisposition led him to the unconscious 
choice of this type of defense. The patient's unaggressive ego 
and strongly religious superego caused him to be passive and 
morally masochistic, to forego sexual gratification, and pre- 
vented him from freeing hithself from his frigid wife. The 
physician's superstitious comment about the thirteenth of the 
month rationalized his own feeling of guilt about the events 
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Ss he 
that led to the child’s death. The patient took the number 
“13 out of this context and adapted it as an obsessional dis- 
placement to ward off unconscious sadistic fantasies. The 
father’s reaction confirms Fenichel’s observation (4) that in 
obsessional neurosis the relationship of the event to the symp- 
tom, not the event itself, is repressed. It was the induced 
unconscious death wish which had to be repressed, and not 
the death of the child, that a year later led to the obsessional 
mechanism of defense against the threat of castration. 

The tendency to rationalize illogical thinking and to develop 
superstitious beliefs frequently controls much of the behavior 
of the obsessional individual. Ambivalent feelings are origi- 
nally directed toward the parent of the same sex, but later 
appear as doubts and foibles, compulsive rituals and cere- 
monials, which Freud described as typical of the anal-erotic 
character. The identification of the male child with the 
mother’s attitudes and his vacillations between masculine and 
feminine behavior are basic determinants of the ambivalence 
in this neurosis. This ambivalence also seems to serve the 
purpose of neutralizing anal-sadistic intentions and of divest- 
ing the emotions of cathexis. Gero (7) finds that most of the 
sexual drives of the obsessional neurotic are repressed. But 
here again it may be Supposed that any portion that escapes 
repression finds an outlet in masturbatory activities or in the 
libidinization of mental activities typical of the moral and 
ethical Tigidities of this neurosis. The latter qualities cause 
a kind of benign behavior, emphasizing the Strength of the 
superego in the compulsive neurosis, The frequent tendency 
to superstition in this neurosis is, according to Federn (3), an 
unconscious help in Overcoming archaic magical taboos. 


In our culture, the fear of the number 1g seems to center 
largely around the superstition against ‘ 


explanation is disproved b 
stition in non-Christian cul 


bone 
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and the Romans and it is paralleled by the Scandinavian myth 
that the twelve great gods were seated at supper when Loki 
entered, quarreled with Balder, and slew him (zz). 

A seemingly more rational explanation for the superstition 
against 1 is found in frequent references to an article said to 
have been published in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1798 in 
which the statement was made: ‘The superstition that where 
a company of persons amount to thirteen, one of them will die 
within the twelvemonth afterwards, seems to be founded on 
the calculations adhered to by the insurance offices, which pre- 
sume that out of thirteen persons taken indiscriminately, one 
will die within a year’ (ro). The superstition certainly ante- 
dates, and exists independently of, any such actuarial 
computations. 

If the two digits of 13 are brought into juxtaposition, and 
if the vertical stroke is extended either upward or downward, 
the resulting hieroglyphic is obviously phallic. This sym- 
bolism, however, is necessarily limited to cultures which use 
Arabic notation. But no matter what notation may be used, 
13 obviously represents the association of 10 (the number of 
fingers) with" (a universal phallic symbol), so that a reference 
to masturbation is inescapable. This too seems to be sec- 
ondary rather than primary. 

In all probability, the original use of numbers was merely 
for counting or tallying, and the decimal system, based on 
finger counting, is a ‘natural’ system and probably the oldest. 
One of its limitations, however, is that 10 does not readily 
lend itself to being divided into thirds or quarters. In this 
respect, 12 is obviously much ‘handier’. ‘The popularity of 
12 as a unit must go back to very ancient times. In the Old 
Testament, for instance, there are many references to twelves 
among the frequently used tens, and scores, and forties. The 
competition between the decimal and the duodecimal systems 
is still preserved in the fact that in some languages the names 
of 11 and 12 are ‘10 plus 1’ and ‘10 plus 2’, while in other 
languages 11 and 12 have individual names and it is only 
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with 13 that one starts ‘10 plus 3’. ' 
When primitive man first settled down to agriculture, a 
new importance attached to the weather and the cyclical 
return of the seasons. The roundness of the sky, the circling 
motions of the sun and moon, and the positions of the heavenly 
bodies on the circle of the horizon, assumed a new and magical 
importance. The fertility of the fields and flocks—and pos- 
sibly a seasonal variation in human sexuality—seemed to have 
some relationship to the cosmic circles. The development of 
solar deities and deities of vegetation was accompanied by 
the rise of astronomer-priests, whose mystical power was 
largely based upon their ability to manipulate the circle. Even 
today—as anyone will remember who has struggled through 
high school geometry—the division of a circle into tenths is a 
difficult and sophisticated operation, but the division of a 
circle into sixths or twelfths is relatively easy. At all events, 
the dividing of the heavens into twelfths—with the resulting 
twelve signs or houses of the zodiac, and the twelve months 
of the year—goes beyond recorded history. If, then, 12 was 
the key to the important and emotionally charged complex 
of religion, magic, and astrology, which centered around fer- 
tility, it must have been a very wonderful number indeed. 
But how about 13? There is nothing much one can do 
with 1g. It cannot be divided into factors; in the ordinary 
affairs of a simple culture, one would not frequently come 
across a number that is a multiple of 13. When we say that 
12 1s ‘a nice round number’ we 
sand years of cultural evolution as well as testifying to the 
importance of ‘roundness’. But 1 3 has no place in the system; 
13 1s something extraneous, Something that is left over and 
left out. Some corroboration of this thesis—that bad luck 


attaches to something that is excessive or left over—is found 


In an old statement: ‘Meursius an his Denarius Pythagoricus 
Points out the antiqu 


ity of the numerus infaustus of eleven 
at a banquet. The number eleven being the first which 
transgresses the decad, denotes the wicked who transgress the 


are summarizing ten thou- 
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Decalogue; whilst twelve, the number of the apostles, is the 
proper symbol of the good and just’ (zo). 

Whenever we ‘exclude’ something, we do so because it is 
‘bad’ and we fear that it will retaliate by aggressively intrud- 
ing itself back into our circle. (One remembers the wicked 
fairy godmother who was not invited to the christening.) In 
a sense, therefore, 13 may represent anything that is repressed 
and excluded from consciousness. But there are various mat- 
ters that are specifically ‘excluded’ or ‘separated’. The baby 
is born out of its mother’s round belly. It is separated from 
her round breast, either on being weaned or on being sup- 
planted by a younger sibling. Feces, too, are excluded and 
separated from one’s body. And death, of course, is the 
ultimate exclusion and separation. 

All fantasies of destructive separation and exclusion are 
subsumed under the fear of castration. Is not, after all, the 
little boy’s penis an appendage, something ‘extra’ which is 
precariously added to his round belly, but which may be 
detached and taken away as his sister’s penis must have been 
taken away from her belly? ; 

In so far as circumcision is a threat of castration, it may be 
noted that according to rabbinic tradition, ‘So great is cir- 
cumcision that thirteen covenants were made concerning it. 
Tosafoth says that covenant is written thirteen times in the 
chapter of circumcision’ (9). The Jewish boy is circumcised 
on the eighth day instead of at puberty, as is the general primi- 
tive practice, but one suspects that Bar Mitsvah at the age of 
thirteen was in primitive times the age of ritual circumcision 
at puberty. ‘At thirteen years of age, a boy becomes bound 
to observe the (613) precepts of the law’ (9). i 

There is a rabbinic anecdote which is all the more signifi- 
cant because the symbolic significances are entirely unin- 
tended. ‘Once R. Judah the Prince sat and taught the Law 
before an assembly of Babylonian Jews in Sepphoris, and a 
calf passed before him. It came and sought to conceal itself, 
and began to moo, as if to say “Save me”. Then he said, “What 
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can I do for you? For this lot (i.e., to be slaughtered) you were 
created.” Hence R. Judah suffered a toothache for thirteen 
years. . . . After that a reptile (perhaps a weasel) ran past his 
daughter, and she wanted to kill it. He said to her, “Let it 
be, for it is written, ‘His mercies are above all his works’”. So 
it was said in heaven, because he had pity, pity shall be shown 
to him. And his toothache ceased’ (12). To the possibly over- 
conscientious rabbis, R. Judah the Prince was guilty of the 
calf's death; his talionic punishment might well have been | 
his own death, which is symbolized by the toothache (threat of 
castration). Is it a mere coincidence that the toothache lasted 
thirteen years? 

‘There were those who maintained that Adam was created 
with a tail, and that it was from this appendage Eve was cre- 
ated. Other Jewish traditions tell us that Eve was made 
“from the thirteenth rib of the right side’ (9). Eve, as the 
thirteenth rib, is something excessive or separated, leaving the 
‘normal’ 12. In an article on fantasies of the os priapi or 
‘penis bone’, Imre Hermann (8) asserts that the fear and horror 
evoked by a skeleton are due, in part at least, to the obvious 
absence of a penis. Perhaps, then, Adam’s tail or his thirteenth 
rib was an os priapi that Eve took away from him. 

( It seems to be a fact that only the ill-omened auspice of 13 
is known to popular superstition. Folklore and esoteric 
numerology, however, reveal many instances of a favorable 
omen of the number. To some extent, this appears to be a, 
Separate and independent tradition; thus we find: ‘The num- 
ber 13 seems to have had some 
Christian times. To mention onl 
ber: Romulus, wh 
about surrounde: 


special meaning in pre- 
Y two out of a great num- 
‘© was both King and Incarnate God, went 
d by his twelve lictors; and the Danish hero, 
Hrolf, was always accompanied by his twelve berserks’ (73). 
In this connection, one can hardly overlook Moses leading the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel and Jesus with His twelve disciples. 
All this certainly Suggests the solar deity, the source of light, 
heat and life, the divine Phallus, accompanied by the twelve 


cae 
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months of zodiacal signs. This symbolism is corroborated by 
a detail from the lore of witchcraft, which in Europe was a 
survival of a primitive cult of nature and fertility. “The 
number in a coven never varied; there were always thirteen, 
i.e., twelve members and the god’ (z3). In this tradition, 13 
is still phallic—not, however, the little boy’s threatened penis, 
but rather the father’s triumphant penis. In this context one 
may perhaps view the superstition against 13 at table as a 
warning against oral regression. 

There is, however, much tradition that presents 13 ina 
favorable light but nevertheless does not seem to represent 
the heroic penis of the father-god. This seems to be an attempt 
to deny the fear which the number usually symbolizes. Folk- 
lore and numerology are highly ambivalent about 13, inter- 
weaving the two original traditions of good omen and evil 
omen with the defensive effort to deny or conquer the evil 


omen. ‘In the Tarotic enumeration . . . XIII Death the 
Reaper, Change reaction, disappointment, denial, catalepsy, 
collapse, ruin and death... . The value or significance of 


the numbers, according to the Pythagorean scheme, is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘13—wickedness, wrong”’’ (14). But this ominous aspect 
is not unqualified. “The number 13 has its equivalent in the 
Hebrew letter Mem, and is regarded by Heydon as prosperous. 
It is a number of change, and not always unfortunate, as is 
generally supposed, although all change denotes effort, exer- 
tion, and consequent labor. In the Sepher Yetzirah the 
thirteenth path is the Path of Unity. It is the understanding 
of the Truth of all Spiritual knowledge. Thus it was that the 
old quaballistic masters said that “he who understands the 
number 13 hath the keys and power and dominion”. The 
Occult Symbol of the number 13 is... a skeleton with a 
scythe (death) reaping down men. The skeleton has a scythe 
in his bony hands and is reaping in a field. Hands and feet 
are springing up amongst the leaves; a crowned head of a man 
has fallen at the point of the scythe, whilst at the back of it is 
a female head with flowing hair parted in the center. This 
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is a symbol of conception and realization. Therefore the 
number is a number of death, transmutation, deception, and 
destruction, hope, faith, and rebirth. In love affairs it is not 
evil; in marriage it is a number of harmony and happiness’ (rz). 
That 13 is favorable in connection with love and marriage, 
is paralleled by a rabbinic comment: ‘God decked Eve, and 
brought her to Adam. How did he bring her? Do you imagine 
that he brought her under a sprig of olive or a fig leaf? No, 
thirteen bowers did God construct for Adam and Eve’ (12). 
The element of ambivalence is heightened by the concept 
of 13 as a ‘sacred number’. ‘The number was accounted 
sacred by the Mexicans, the Yucatans, and many ancient peo- 
ple. It is distinctly a number of regeneration, and is as the 
winter which follows the autumn and precedes the spring. 
At number 4 (1 + 8) arises the Emperor completely armed to 
ain his empire, which he will do through number 13, the 
number of regeneration, transformation, and spiritualization. 
Amid the pain of matter he who knows 1 8 will rise as victor’ (rr). 
It is a familiar fact that the concept of sacer or taboo is 
highly ambivalent—a mixture of the benign and the malevolent, 
the supernally perfect and the inexpressibly evil This is 
perhaps exemplified in the Last Supper. Who was the ‘thir- 
teenth at table’? Certainly Judas Iscariot was the discordant 
and evil thirteenth who destroyed the harmony of the gather- 
ing. It is equally true that there were present at the Last 
Supper twelve mere mortals and the conspicuous thirteenth, 
who was a godhead. This quasi-identification of villain with 
hero, of murderer with victim, is a familiar phenomenon. 
Similarly ambivalent is the well-known concept of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, Schematically, they represent the 12 


3 children, but since Dinah was 


: : es Freud: The Antithetical Sense of Primal Words. Coll. Papers, IV, 
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Therefore there really were 13 tribes. The tribe of Levi 
was excluded from the count, however, because it was a priestly 
tribe. They were allotted forty-eight cities (a multiple of 
twelve) throughout the land of Israel, but they were given 
no inheritance of their own, because they were ‘the Lord’s’. 

A strong effort to deny and conquer the evil omen and the 
ambivalence of 13 is seen in other Jewish formulations. 
According to esoteric lore, the numerical value of the six words 
composing the Shemah (the basic credal statement of God's 
unity) is 1118 or 86 times 19; and 86 is itself the numerical 
value of one of the divine names. Another of the divine 
names, and also the word for God’s love, has the numerical 
value of 13 (2). In the Seder, the home ceremonial of the first 
night of Passover, there is a children’s counting song—‘Who 
knoweth one?’ ‘One, I know; One is the unity of God.’ “Who 
knoweth two? ‘Two, I know; Two are the Tables of the 
Covenant’, etc.which climaxes in the statement and listing 
of ‘the 13 attributes of God’ based on Exodus 34:6, 7. God’s 
perfection, therefore, triumphs over the ill-omened thirteenth, 
and takes it into itself. This act of reassurance, moreover, is 
redoubled. For the last attribute of God, according to Exodus 
34:7, is the ominous statement that He ‘will by no means 
clear the guilty’, But the rabbis by their own methods of 
exegesis converted this into the statement that ‘He will by: 
some means clear the guilty’ (z2), and that is the triumphant 
conclusion of the Passover song. 

Probably the best known and the most conspicuous in- 
stance of 13 as representing a perfect, all-inclusive and im- 
pregnable whole is found in the rich symbolism associated 
with our Federal Union. ‘That there were 13 colonies and 
original states, of course is a fact of history. Their representa- 
tion in the 19 stripes and the original 13 stars of the flag is: 
perfectly rational. But the insistent repetition of 13 in the 
Great Seal of the United States testifies to the strength of its 
symbolic value, possibly mediated from esoteric lore by the 
Freemasonry which played a significant role in the Revolution. 
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At all events, the Great Seal is full of thirteens: 13 olive leaves, 
13 berries, 1g arrows, 13 letters in E pluribus unum and in 
Annuit Coeptis, and multiples of 13 in the ‘numerical value’ 
of various words of good omen (2). 

The effort to conquer 13 can be excessive. It was bad 
enough when Joseph dreamed that the sheaves of his eleven 
brothers bowed down to his sheaf, but that only made him 
the ruling member of a group of 12. When, however, he 
fantasied himself as the Lord of 1 3, and dreamed that the sun 
and the moon and 11 stars made obeisance to him, even his ~ 
loving father Jacob had to teprove him: “What is this dream 
that thou hast dreamed? Shall I and thy mother and thy 
brethren indeed come to bow down ourselves to thee on the 
earth?’ As sheaves to sun, moon, and Stars, so is 11 (or 12) 
to 13. Joseph’s second dream was indeed ‘going too far’. 

The attempted conquest of 1 3 may also be somewhat regres- 
sive. The statement was made that the favorable associations 
of 13 are mostly esoteric, and that the ill-omened aspect of 
the number is the only one that is popularly known. One 
exception must be noted: ‘the baker’s dozen’, the practice of 
selling buns and rolls “1g to the dozen’. This is an ancient 
‘custom. In The Witch, a play written by Thomas Middleton 
about 1620, it is referred to with a casual familiarity which 
denotes its antiquity three centuries ago (zo). 


CONCLUSION 

For an obsessive-compulsive neurotic the number 13 was an 
obsessive signal of castration anxiety evoked by latent death 
wishes toward his wife. The number served as a defense, 
permitting him to isolate and undo his guilt for wishing for 
his wife the fate of their child who died. The number 13 as 
a symbol of bad luck saved him from guilt for his sado- 
masochistic fantasies. 

In folklore and teligious tradition, 13 Tepresents both the 
danger of castration and the triumphant phallus. Its evil and 
auspicious meanings are closely associated. 


1. 


10. 
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FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND HUMOR 


BY JACOB LEVINE, PH.D. AND FREDRICK C. REDLICH, M.D. 
(NEW HAVEN) 


Failure to enjoy a joke or a cartoon does not usually imply a 
failure to understand it. A prudish person may fully com- 
prehend jokes about sex although they may cause him to feel 
embarrassment or disgust. Unless it is foreign to one’s own 
culture or is too subtle, most popular humor is relatively easy 
to understand. In this respect humor differs from dreams, 
which are rarely so readily comprehended. 

When a joke is not understood, investigation often shows 
that the point of the joke is missed because some essential 
detail is overlooked or is misperceived. As a result, the listener 
may give an inaccurate explanation of the joke. In many 
instances, further investigation of these failures reveals that 
there is really a hidden wish not to understand the humor. 
The errors of perception are found to be meaningful in achiev- 
ing a more acceptable resolution of some conflict that is evoked 
by the joke. 

For a person to avoid understanding a simple joke or car- 
toon, some intellectual or perceptual blocking must occur. 
The simplest cause of such blocking is denial: an essential 
detail of the humor is simply overlooked and the point of the 
joke is missed. When Misperception or distortion of the 
cartoon occurs, the subject both denies what he sees and 
projects upon the iolge an idea not actually expressed in the 
joke. This denial an Projection is more complex than simple 
denial and is no doubt the response to a greater danger of 
break through of ego-alien impulses. In the following exam- 
ples, certain humorous cartoons evoked not laughter but 
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rather anxiety, the source of which was prevented from reach- 
ing consciousness by a failure to ‘get’ the joke. 


CLINICAL EXAMPLES 

A highly intelligent and sophisticated scientist, the head of a 
university department, was shown a cartoon in which an office 
administrator approaches the office ‘suggestions’ box. Beneath 
the box is a bottle marked ‘poison’. The scientist could not 
understand the cartoon. When the bottle of poison was 
pointed out to him as a clue to the meaning of the joke, he 
was surprised to see the poison label, although it was most 
prominently displayed. He was then able to understand that 
someone had placed the poison there as a suggestion to the 
boss to take it. Even after he understood the cartoon, the 
scientist did not consider it funny. 

Analysis showed that the theme of the cartoon touched upon 
a problem that particularly troubled the scientist at that time. 
He feared that he was either too hostile or too lenient to his 
subordinates and his superiors, and was deeply concerned about 
whether or not the students and his superiors really loved and 
respected him or hated and despised him. By denying the 
perception of the poison label he was able to avoid facing his 
problem as represented in the cartoon. It is significant that 
this man had as a child greatly feared loss of love and avoided 
his hostile impulses. These anxieties had never been fully 
mastered, and were revived by problems in adulthood con- 
cerning his relationship with other persons. 

A cartoon by James Thurber shows a yery small, frightened 
man coming home to a large house. Against the background 
of the house is drawn the huge head of an angry and threaten- 
ing woman. She looks down upon the little man with great 
wrath upon her face as though she is going to tear him apart 
when he enters the house. A competent professional woman 
who was shown this cartoon failed to understand it. Even after 
questioning and prodding, she failed to see the threatening 
woman, although this was clearly the largest and most con- 
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spicuous figure in the cartoon. The outline of the woman’s 
head was then pointed out to her, and she saw the point of the 
cartoon. She was obviously disturbed by the humor, and saw 
nothing funny in it. 

This woman’s hostile, competitive feelings toward men were 
held in check with difficulty; they caused anxiety and were 
often expressed by explosions of rage against her husband. 
Her blocking out part of the cartoon from her awareness 
seemed to result from a desire to avoid facing this conflict — 
which was so distressing to her. 

Another of James Thurber’s cartoons shows a large sorrowful: ~ 
looking dog watching a little man who is shadowboxing before 
a mirror. The caption reads, ‘They're going to put you away 
if you don’t quit acting like that’. A talented, sophisticated 
young woman artist failed to understand this cartoon because 
she did not see the dog in it. When it was pointed out to her, 
she immediately got the joke, but she still did not like it. She 
stated that for a long time she had feared and disliked dogs. 
In her early adolescence she had permitted a dog to lick her 
genitals while she was menstruating; her guilt over this act 
was intense, 

In these three illustrations the inability to understand the 
humor resulted from a failure to see an essential element in the 
joke. We have interpreted this failure as due to perceptual 
denial which permitted the subject to avoid the distressing 
theme of the humor, a theme associated with some precon- 
scious conflict, probably of infantile origin. 

In other instances, failure to understand humor results from 
distortion of a detail. The distortion provides a more satis- 
factory resolution of some conflict activated by the humor. 

A young woman patient being treated for anxiety neurosis 
was shown a typical cartoon by Charles Addams in which a 
man is nonchalantly raking leaves around a tree to which he 
has tied an apprehensive, buxom woman, probably his wife. 
He is going to burn the woman with the leaves, as though at 
the stake. The young woman responded to the cartoon with 
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some feeling. She stated, ‘I don’t see anything funny in it. I 
know what’s going to happen. He is going to burn up the 
man with the leaves.’ She understood the murderous intent 
in the cartoon, but changed the sex of the victim. 

Much of this woman’s anxiety resulted from two fears. One 
was fear of attack by her husband. Before their marriage he 
had attacked and practically raped her. Their subsequent 
sexual relationship seemed to take the form of lustful attacks 
by him. He later infected her with a venereal disease. Sexual 
experiences were to her intensely masochistic, violent, and 
painful. Her other fear was of harming her husband, her 
children, or sometimes herself. She had sought admission to 
a hospital because of these fears. In therapy, the patient’s 
hostility toward her husband quickly became evident in con- 
tinual fantasies of revenge against him. ‘I will shoot my hus- 
band in one leg’, she said, ‘then in the arms and the stomach 
and then between the eyes. Perhaps I will leave him to starve. 
He will want to have intercourse with me as I am shooting him 
but I will only laugh.’ 

By the transformation of the sex of the victim in the cartoon, 
this woman was able to adapt the humor to her newly con- 
scious sadistic fantasies about her husband. But her intense 
wish for and fear of attack by her husband forced her to avoid 
facing such an attack, even in jest. It is therefore probable 
that both inability to see a detail—denial—and misperception 
by projection produced her response to the pictorial represen- 
tation of the popular fantasy about the much-abused husband 
who finally turns on his shrew of a wife. 

It appears to us that the severity of the preconscious conflict 
is indicated not only by the reaction to humor but also by the 
ease with which the individual is able to correct his error in 
perception of the cartoon. Some people seem unable to cor- 
rect their errors without help. Others, especially those very 
much disturbed by a cartoon, are incapable of correcting their 
misperceptions even with help; such persons are often psychotic. 
The perceptual distortions and omissions and consequent mis- 
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understandings caused by a severely disturbing cartoon seem 
to be all but uncorrectable. For example, a young male patient 
who showed no severe disturbance but had anxieties over homo- 
sexual and voyeuristic impulses was shown a cartoon by Peter 
Arno of a young woman stripped to the waist, sitting before 
a physician who looks puzzled. The nipples of her breasts are 
turned inward in such a way as to give them a cross-eyed look. 
The doctor says to the girl, ‘Have you tried an oculist?’. The 
patient responded to this cartoon with embarrassment and 
disgust, exclaiming, ‘I don’t like this . . . it’s filthy . . . just 
sex, just plain dirty. He has got her disrobed . . . it’s pure 
sex. I never did get a,kick out of a dirty joke. When the 
cross-eyed breasts were pointed out to him, he still failed to 
comprehend. He finally refused to look at the cartoon. 
The same cartoon caused a more severe reaction, with obvi- 
ous distortion and projection, in a paranoid schizophrenic 
woman. She remarked, “The doctor sees spots in front of his 
eyes and he puts them on her breasts’. Her projection served 
as a defense against the distortion of the body which she could 
not accept. She could not correct her misperception. 
Another male patient, only mildly incapacitated by anxiety, 
and of superior intelligence, responded to the same cartoon 
with, ‘I don’t know why I don’t like this cartoon. It’s not 
funny at all. I don’t see anything funny in it. The doctor 
is completely baffled and he asks her to see an eye doctor because 
she is sort of cross-eyed.’ This patient had strongly identified 
himself with women and had many anxieties about his sexual 
adequacy and about his body? During his wife’s pregnancy he 
suffered pains in the stomach and nausea. On the night of 
her delivery, he vomited and was hospitalized. 
_ In another cartoon by Arno, a timid, thin little man is stand- 
ing at a bus stop. A young woman who looks seductive and is 
obviously a streetwalker is approaching him; he tells her, ‘But 
you're mistaken, I assure you. I was whistling for a cab.’ A 
young man responded to this cartoon with embarrassment and 
disgust. ‘She is probably bawling him out’, he said. ‘I guess 
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the funny thing is that the girl should think that such an ugly 
man would be whistling at her. I mean it’s probably funny 
that the girl probably isn’t too smart and thought that the 
man was trying to make her, give her a mashing. It’s just funny 
that the girl thinks that a man not very attractive would do 
that to her—an old man.’ He could not see the cartoon differ- 
ently; to him it hardly seemed funny. He was an obese, dys- 
plastic young man whose severe castration anxiety caused him 
to become attached to idealized sexless women and masochis- 
tically to provoke them to reject him. He was afraid of sexually 
aggressive women and thought of himself as an ugly effeminate 
boy. 

Another subject, only mildly disturbed but too much con- 
cerned over his physical adequacy, became separated from his 
wife because of violent and uncontrollable jealousy. He was 
shown an Addams cartoon in which a couple are riding through 
a forest of huge redwood trees. There is no caption, but they 
are seen passing by a redwood that has been felled; into its 
stump is driven a huge axe such as might be wielded by a giant. 
The couple look startled. Of this cartoon, the subject observed, 
‘She’s going along with the little nincompoop, but she’s more 
interested in the guy who is capable of swinging the axe’. 
Clearly the subject’s concern over his sexual adequacy caused 
him to attribute to the picture an idea not expressed by it. 

In a cartoon by Arno, a powerful physical instructor is lying 
on a wrestling mat, his arm twisted behind him by a puny little 
man on top of him. Obviously the instructor is allowing him- 
self to be overcome and he says, with a leer on his face, ‘Very 
good, Mr. Duncan. A month ago you could not have done 
this.’ A highly intelligent obsessive-compulsive patient said of 
this cartoon, “This is very plain, the physical instructor is hav- 
ing him go through the exercise just—. He looks like a fairy—. 
He’s looking for some sexual action.’ This patient was obsessed 
by the notion that he himself looked like a fairy and that he 
would be subjected to a homosexual attack. He was small of 
stature and had grave doubts about his own masculinity. 
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hypothesis (76) that in the development of paranoid ideas pro- 
jection follows the unsuccessful denial of instinctual impulses. 

Whether humor evokes an affective or a perceptual disturb- 
ance, we infer that a preconscious conflict has been aroused 
which is censored but threatens to erupt into consciousness. 
But we do not know what particular circumstances evoke par- 
ticular reactions and defenses. Will the joke cause disgust? 
Or will it be but partially perceived, or misperceived? We 
cannot predict; neither the severity of the subject's psychic 
disturbance nor the nature of his personality appears to deter- 
mine the result. Freud has emphasized that no particular, 
specific type of personality characteristically uses a specific 
defensive measure against unacceptable perceptions and asso- 
ciations, Defenses occur in every kind of neurotic and psychotic 
condition. Freud stated, ‘the task of defending against dan- 
gerous perceptions is common to all neuroses’ (4). 

We know that for the proper appreciation of humor, the ego 
Tegresses, gives up some control, and subordinates its defensive 
functions for the moment. This controlled regression of the 
ego and the eruption of preconsciously censored derivatives 
into consciousness cause the humor and laughter to be experi- 
enced by the ipdividual passively. Once initiated, they are 
under limited control by the ego. As Kris (zz) points out, “We 
become weak with laughing; he who laughs is defenseless. 
When laughter overcomes and disarms us, we speak of an attack 
of laughing. . ..’ If we wish to stop laughing, we are often 
obliged to try to divert our attention. 

Part of the pleasure in the Tegression of the ego no doubt 
springs from the mastery, achieved both in the past and in the 
present, of the anxiety associated with the source of the humor. 
As Kris (ro) says, ‘Comic pleasure refers to a past achievement 
of the ego which has required long practice to bring it about’. 
In this way, the successful achievement of pleasure from humor 
demonstrates the synergistic functioning of the adaptive and 
defensive functions of the ego. The small amount of residual 
anxiety generated by admission of the repressed into the pre- 
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conscious is tolerated because the ego is aware that the present 
danger is not real. To foster the unreality and to create the 
humor, certain formal elements in the joke also serve to dis- 
guise its underlying meaning. 

The form of the joke makes regression possible and also hides 
the underlying censored impulse. It is probably for this reason 
that analysis of humor usually meets with such strong resistance. 
We laugh without too much worrying why. And certainly we 
fear that if we probe to find out why we laugh at a joke, what 
we discover will spoil it and put an end to our laughter. The 
success of humor, as of a dream, depends upon the effectiveness 
of the disguise of the real instinctual aims. It is well known 
that children’s sense of humor differs from that of adults. We 
know too that the humor of psychotics is quite different from 
that of normal persons. Both children and psychotic persons 
are much too close to the unconscious for the disguise of the 
typical joke to mask effectively the underlying meaning. We 
have often seen a psychotic person react to a humorous cartoon 
with revulsion because he saw too clearly its tragic aggression 
and undisguised sexuality. 

The fact that humor can produce intense emotional reac- 
tions demonstrates how sensitive is the individual to the under- 
lying meanings of humor. Dreams, creative art, and humor are 
all ways by which the deepest strivings of man find expression. 
They differ only in the form of their expression. This was 
well expressed by Kris (rr): ‘It is easier to prove this theory in 
relation to the role which laughter plays in cult and myth than 
by observation itself; it [laughter] represents aggression and 
seduction simultaneously, is associated with birth or rebirth, 
and procreation, is the sign of godlike strength and so of god- 
like privilege, but is also the sign of the rebellion of the human 
race, and one feels continually forced to the conclusion that 
ultimately defense against anxiety, mastery of anxiety, and 
pleasure-gain are compressed together in the one act.’ 

Reik (z4) made explicit the point discovered by Freud that 
there is a ‘similarity of the psychical process by which the hid- 
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den meaning of unconscious processes is discovered both in an 
analytic idea and in wit. In certain important points, the 
mental process by which the pith of the matter is grasped is 
the same, whether the case stirs our deep sympathy or raises — 
a laugh.’ Grotjahn (8) emphasizes the fact that often in analysis — 
humor and laughter render acceptable an interpretation that 
otherwise could not be made. Fenichel is reported to have 
maintained that response by laughter to a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation is a far better evidence of the correctness of the 
interpretation than is either a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’. Reik too has 
observed that ‘the recognition of repressed tendencies often 
finds expression in the patient’s laughter. It is as if he were 
releasing in his laughter the tension that was necessary to 
suppress the forbidden impulse’ (zz). When humor is suc 
cessful, the repressed can become conscious without excessive 
anxiety. 
What of those who use humor as a defense? Such persons, — 
who attack and punish themselves and others by means of 
humor, seem to achieve a token gratification. They must try ~ 
to hurt and to master by means of humor because more direct 
means are not accessible to them (2, 7, 9, 3). By making others 
laugh, they exhibit both their own strength and their own 
weakness. The laughers are reduced to laughing helplessness 
and are no longer threatening. The desire to make people H 
laugh is therefore partly an aggressive wish. ‘ 
Persons stricken by grief or by melancholia cannot laugh or 
enjoy humor. The sense of humor of other depressives, whose 
depressions center about introjected rage or self-punitive guilt, 
Seems to resemble the humor of those sado-masochistic indi- 
viduals who use humor for attacking others or for making fun 
of themselves. This difference in the reaction to humor may 
be fundamental in distinguishing between the various types of 
depression. Another kind of person who cannot use humor 
adaptively is the so-called ‘humorless’ individual, the one who 
ae Head and finds nothing amusing or laughable. q 
, punitive a superego to permit even a momen- 1 
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tary relaxation of defenses and ‘regression in the service of his 
ego’. As a matter of fact, each of us has moments when no 
humor can be enjoyed and ego regression for pleasure gain is 
not possible. ‘Wit gives freedom and freedom gives wit.’ 

The relationship between ego and superego in humor is 
certainly complex. A better understanding of their interaction 
is essential if we are to analyze fully the appreciation of humor. 
Likewise an intensive study of humor can lead to a better under- 
standing of the relation between these two structures. As 
Freud (6) wrote, ‘If it is really the superego which, in humor, 
speaks such kindly words of comfort to the intimidated ego, 
this teaches us that we have still very much to learn about the 
nature of that institution. Further, we note that it is not every- 
one who is capable of the humorous attitude; it is a rare and 
precious gift, and there are many people who have not even 
the capacity for deriving pleasure from humor when it is pre- 
sented to them by others. Finally, if the superego does try to 
comfort the ego by humor and to protect it from suffering, this 
does not conflict with its derivation from the parental 
institution.’ 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS: PRACTICAL AND RESEARCH ASPECTS. By Willi Hof- 
fer, M.D. (Abraham Flexner Lectures: Series No. 12.) Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1955. 102 pp. 


We are indebted to Vanderbilt University for the publication of 
the Abraham Flexner Lectures given by Dr. Willi Hoffer to a 
general medical audience. The scholarly tradition of all Flexner 
lectureships is well known, particularly to Americans. Dr. Hoffer 
has portrayed the finest ideals in this series of five lectures, entitled 
as follows: Principles of Training in Psychoanalysis; Internal Con- 
flict and Anxiety; Some Aspects of the Psychoanalytic Investigation 
of Childhood; Ego Reactions in Cerebral Disease; and Some Prob- 
lems of Ego Psychology. The author's repute as a superb educator 
is lucidly depicted in each chapter, by simple delineation of rather 
complicated material. 

Dr. Hoffer prudently makes no attempt to cover the entire field 
of psychoanalysis but seems to set himself the task of describing the 
kit of tools with which psychoanalysts work, and the basic concepts 
underlying their procedures. He broadly defines some of the areas 
in which we conduct research. He describes ably and simply the 
fundamentals operating in psychoanalytic therapy, which pointed 
the way to some of the challenging research being done today. 
Questions to be answered by research are wisely and successfully 
balanced with known facts throughout the lectures. 

No one has explained more clearly and succinctly the principles 
of training in psychoanalysis. Internal conflict and anxiety are 
accurately and fully described for the nonspecialized audience. The 
art of such exposition will be most appreciated by the reader who 
himself has attempted such a task in teaching. The case presenta- 
tion tends toward a degree of obscurity in reading which it may not 
have had in the spoken lecture. 

Considerable thought is given to the investigation of the emo- 
tional development and the problems of children. There is a 
wealth of research and factual material pertinent to a longitudinal 
view of emotional health and disease. In the United States many 
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psychoanalysts see the child-mother symbiosis as a more dynamic, — 


continuously spiraling relationship, each constantly influencing the 
other, with distortion of the unfolding instinctual development of 
the child. A similarly more dynamic concept of parent-child rela- 
tionships arises in reading the lecture on ego psychology. In spite 


of such differences in orientation, however, the reader will find — 
many useful concepts in this particular chapter. Hoffer’s view of 


the ‘self’ raises challenging questions. 
In his chapter, Ego Reactions in Cerebral Disease, and his par- 
tial analysis of a case of postencephalitic Parkinsonism, the issues 


become quite controversial. Dr. Hoffer states that it was the 


opinion of those who knew the patient intimately that the psycho- 


logical picture she showed was a personality reaction to the cerebral 


disorder. This is a challenging question about which some will 
say, ‘Granted that we constantly observe organic disease disturbing — 


the relative homeostatic emotional adaptation to life, still in this 
instance it was not really demonstrated that the organic cerebral 
disease had any significant association with the emotional disease’. 


Some investigators would certainly speculate that in Dr. Hoffer’s — 


case anxiety might, as a stress, have hastened the progress of the 


cerebral disease. The intention of the lecture, however, is stimu- — 


lating and would seem a particularly pertinent approach to the 
controversial new field of temporal lobe epilepsy. 


The lecturer’s considerations, often provocative and refreshing, 


will stimulate questions in most readers. Psychoanalysts will be 


proud indeed to have had such an able and scholarly man deliver — 


these brilliant Flexner lectures. 


ADELAIDE M. JOHNSON (ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOLOGY. Clinical and Theo- 
retical Papers. Edited by Robert P. Knight, M.D. and Cyrus 
R. Friedman, M.D. New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1954. 391 pp. 


Recent years have measured a spate of vol i b- 
lished papers bound to; é Rabie tee 


ape gether on the ground of subject matter, time 

of publication, or authorship. However valid this type of publica- 

tion may be, many of us have come to look upon such volumes, as 

well as the additional groupings of Freud’s writings between new 
> 


Vs 
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covers, as luxury items. A similar criticism might be leveled against 
the volume under review, embodying representative publications of 
the staff of the Austen Riggs Center; however, the justification for 
its publication, as given in the Introduction—to bring together ex- 
ploratory studies of ‘certain frontier areas . . . of dynamic psychiatry, 
clinical psychology and psychoanalysis’—is warranted by the nature 
and quality of the papers presented. 

As a kind of foundation, Section I presents Dr. Knight's well- 
known and distinguished Presidential Address of December 7, 1952, 
to The American Psychoanalytic Association. 

Section II, Clinical (psychiatric studies), begins with Margaret 
Brenman’s paper On Teasing and Being Teased: And the Problem 
of ‘Moral Masochism’. This competent study of an intricate prob- 
lem shows that the application of ego psychology may help to break 
down various complex psychologic functions into their components. 
Other papers deal with problems of ego states and states of con- 
sciousness in general, and with psychoanalytic psychotherapy in 
general. Four are by Knight, two on ‘borderline’ states and their 
management, two on the present status of psychotherapy and its 
techniques. The role of the ego is emphasized in these and in the 
next paper by Merton M. Gill, Ego Psychology and Psychotherapy. 
Two case reports of more than usual interest are included: Aaron 
T. Beck writes on outpatient therapy of a chronic schizophrenic; 
Allen B. Wheelis reports Flight from Insight. Wheelis’s exception- 
ally frank revelation of probable technical errors in treatment makes 
this paper of especial interest. The clinical section closes with Erik 
H. Erikson’s masterly study of Freud’s Irma Dream. This specimen 
dream of psychoanalysis, together with Freud’s interpretation, is 
studied in the light of present knowledge. The spirit in which 
Erikson undertook the reinterpretation is noteworthy: ‘If we, in 
passing, must spell out more fully than Freud did certain latent 
dream thoughts suggested by him, we are guided by the considera- 
tion that the most legitimate didactic use of the personal data of 
Freud’s life concerns a circumscribed area of investigation, namely, 
the dynamics of creative thought in general and, specifically, in 
psychoanalytic work.’ The Outline of Dream Analysis, which 
Erikson introduces, and its application to the study of dreams are 
noteworthy contributions to psychoanalytic technique. 


’ 
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Section III, Clinical Psychological, consists of two papers by 
David Rapaport and two by Roy Schafer. We observe a fruitful 
interaction between psychoanalytic theory and academic psycho- 
logical testing, resulting in an effort to identify ‘personality’ charac- 
teristics rather than diagnosis as clinical criteria, and to emphasize 
individual variation as well as group trends. The view is advanced 
that ‘interpretations as micro-units of analysis and batteries of tests 
as macro-units of investigation appear to hold great promise for 
personality investigation’. 

Section IV, Theoretical, opens with four significant papers by 
Rapaport: 1, The Conceptual Model of Psychoanalysis; 2, The 
Autonomy of the Ego; 3, On the Psychoanalytic Theory of Think- 
ing; 4, On the Psychoanalytic Theory of Affects. The influence of 
the development of ego psychology upon the basic tenets of psycho- 
analysis is demonstrated with unusual clarity and felicitous ex- 
ample. Rapaport’s fourth paper is perhaps one of the finest 
examples of the comparative study of psychiatric theory and its 
use in the production of a more comprehensive theory in a subject 
long characterized by confusion of thought. 

Knight's Psychiatric Issues in the Kinsey Report on Males, Bren- 
man’s Dreams and Hypnosis, and the paper by Brenman and others 
entitled Spontaneous Fluctuations in Depth of Hypnosis and Their 
Implications for Ego Function are studies of unfamiliar problems 
of ego psychology. 

ie The final contributions are Erikson’s On the Sense of Inner 
"Identity and Knight's Determinism, ‘Freedom’, and Psychotherapy. 
Erikson attempts to describe the ‘principal criteria of ego strength 
in various stages of development’, and proposes concepts which 
‘should be given consideration as auxiliary or intermediary con- 
cepts in the dynamic study of individual destinies and in the 
dynamic study of social institutions’. Knight’s paper enters an 
ancient field of philosophical warfare. By careful definition he re- 
veals the nature of the confusion in the debate: free will versus 
determinism, and suggests that ‘free will is a subjective feeling, 
which is better called a sense of inner freedom, and which depends 
on harmony and integration of the personality’, 
Center Oe eos ie ce of the staff of the Riggs 
aie + an index of names, and a somewhat in- 
adequate index of subjects. 


WILLIAM G. BARRETT (SAN FRANCISCO) 
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AN OUTLINE OF A COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY OF THE NEUROSES. By 
Ludwig Eidelberg, M.D. New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1954. 263 pp. 


This might be called a textbook on basic concepts of psychoanalysis 
for advanced students. It combines an elementary with a highly 
theoretical approach which includes many original ideas. Eidel- 
berg has developed what he calls ‘comparative pathology of the 
neuroses’ which is a dissection of clinical pictures and of dreams 
according to six fixed categories: External World, Id, Ego, Superego, 
Narcissistic Mortification, and Total Personality. By this means 
cross-sections are made through the different neuroses; not only 
different patients, but also different symptoms in the same patient 
are scrutinized and compared. This kind of examination yields, in 
the author’s opinion, a better understanding than long case his- 
tories, particularly of which part of the total personality plays the 
decisive role in the wnconscious defense against infantile. wishes. 
The problem of the quantitative relation between the aggressive 
and sexual instincts in their various fusions, and that of the choice 
of neurosis may also, it is said, be brought nearer to a solution. It 
is emphasized that such comparative studies should be made only 
after the completion of an analysis. 

The didactic value of this method is evident. This reviewer be- 
lieves, however, that the value of the book would be much enhanced 
if a smaller number of more extensive case histories were presented 
instead of the large number of skeleton case reports—of no more 


than one or a few sentences for each of the six categories—giving no _ 


confirmation from the clinical material. The brevity to which the 
author intentionally resorts seems overdone; it makes the reading of 
the case reports monotonous and unconvincing. The general theo- 
retical idea of the book, however, is very interesting and deserving 
of greater elaboration. 


BERNHARD BERLINER (SAN FRANCISCO) 


AN OBJECT RELATIONS THEORY OF THE PERSONALITY. By W, Ronald D. 


Fairbairn, M.D. New York: Basic Books, Inc. 1954. 312 PP. 


In this volume, Dr. Fairbairn presents a collection of various con- 
tributions published during twenty-four years. Some are already 
familiar to the reader of psychoanalytic literature. A few are pub- 
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lished for the first time. They are now arranged in serial form, to 
illustrate the gradual development of a line of thought that led the 
author to attempt to replace the ‘outmoded impulse psychology’, 
which Freud ‘had never seen fit to abandon’, by a psychology of 
object relationship. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s work is patently of Kleinian lineage. ‘The ground 
has already been prepared for such a development of thought by 
the work of Melanie Klein, and indeed it is only in the light of her 
conception of internalized objects that a study of object relation- 
ships can be expected to yield any significant results for psycho- 
pathology’ (p. 60). Unlike other followers of the Kleinian school 
of thought, who maintain that the Kleinian metapsychology is not 
a deviation but an advanced, logical development of freudian 
theory, Dr. Fairbairn is forthright in pointing out ambiguities and 
inconsistencies in Kleinian theory, which he feels are due to a 
residual and unnecessary clinging to some aspects of the outdated 
freudian theory, and which prevent Mrs. Klein from pushing her 
views to their logical conclusion. He rightly notes, for example, 
that ‘the conception of internalized objects has been developed 
without any significant modification of a libido theory, with which 
there is no small reason to think that it is incompatible’ (p. 83), 
and again, ‘Mrs. Klein has, of course, come to regard the odipus 
situation as originating at a very much earlier stage than was for- 
merly supposed. Her resolution of the difficulty must accordingly 
be interpreted as having been achieved at the expense of the “phase” 
theory’ (pp. 92-93). Certainly, the placing of the cedipus situation 
at five to six months does imply the sacrifice of the libido theory 
with its corollaries. 

Dr. Fairbairn proceeds to take over the task of pushing these 
Kleinian concepts to their logical conclusion, by means of a more 
wholesale scuttling. Overboard go the concept of the unconscious, 
infantile sexuality, the theory of instincts, The Interpretation of 
Dreams—in fact, the embryology, the dynamic aspects, the structure, 
and the economics of the mental apparatus. From freudian theory 
and from the Kleinian contribution he proceeds to build an original 
structure by developing his ideas of object relationship and a theory 

_ of preformed, unitary ego. 


It is beyond the scope of this review to enter into detailed analysis 


of Dr. Fairbairn’s theories, Briefly stated, the ‘distinction between 
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id and ego is abolished, and the ego is regarded as an original struc- 
ture which is itself the source of impulse tension. At the same time, 
impulse tension in the ego must be regarded as inherently oriented 
toward outer reality, and thus initially determined by the reality 
principle’ (p. 157). Psychic health or sickness depend on the weath- 
ering of the fateful early oral (sucking) and late oral (biting) 
stages. As Fairbairn puts it, ‘If the great problem which confronts 
the individual in the early oral phase is how to love the object 
without destroying it by love, the great problem which confronts 
the individual in the late oral phase is how to love the object with- 
out destroying it by hate’ (p. 53). It is at the early oral phase, 
according to Dr. Fairbairn, that the internalized ambivalent object 
is split into three parts. The original unitary ego, because of the 
cathexis which binds it to the object, also suffers a split into three 
parts (‘central ego’, ‘libidinal ego’, and ‘internal saboteur’). Thus 
the schizoid position is established. “The basic position in the 
psyche is invariably a schizoid position’ (p. 8). (He considers Mrs. 
Klein’s depressive position, occurring in the late oral phase, of 
secondary importance.) It is on the varying degrees and proportion 
in which this splitting takes place that the psychology and the 
psychopathology of the individual depend. At one end of the 
scale is the so-called normal individual, because on the deepest 
level ‘everybody without exception must be regarded as schizoid’ 
(p. 7). At the other end of the scale is schizophrenia. Between lie 
various intermediate conditions, such as schizoid personality, 
schizoid character, most of the anxiety states, and paranoid states. 
The originality of Dr. Fairbairn’s work cannot be denied, and 
his fresh approach certainly provides a stimulus to discussion to 
anyone who wishes to engage in it. It is however difficult to avoid 
the impression that the shifting currents of object relationship have 
carried Dr. Fairbairn’s bark into shallow and tricky waters, far 
from the deeper and more navigable channels of classical psycho- 


analytic thought. 


ALEXANDER BROMLEY (NEW YORK) 
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GENESIS PSICOSOMATICA Y TRATAMIENTO DE LAS OLCERAS GAsTRICAS y 
DUODENALES (The Psychosomatic Genesis and Treatment of 
Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers). By Angel Garma, M.D. Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Nova, 1954. 239 pp. 


Two chapters of this book are addressed to the psychoanalyst, the 
Test to the general public. It contains a brief review of research 
into the problem of gastric and duodenal ulcers, notes on the theory 
of instincts, excerpts from case Teports, application of the author's 
theories to La ulcera, a novel by A. J. Zunzunegui, and a bibliogra- 
phy. The author concludes that psychoanalytic treatment is essen- 
tial for ulcer, particularly if the patient has required surgery. 

A new theoretical concept is introduced, the ‘oral digestive’ phase 
of libidinal organization. The oral erotic zone is extended to in- 
clude the stomach and duodenum, All the characteristics ascribed 
by psychoanalytic theory to the oral zone are attributed to this 
segment by the author. Oral wishes are merely the superficial and 
Conscious manifestations of much more important unconscious 
wishes to receive and to digest inside the gastrointestinal tract. The 
language of the oral zone must be translated into a gastroduodenal 
language. The author's psychological formulations are strongly 
influenced by the theories of Melanie Klein. 


is also of great pathogenic importance, but this hypothesis Garma 
has not yet verified. When the libido regresses to the ‘oral diges- 
tive’ phase—as regularly happens in patients with gastric and duo- 
denal ulcers—the ingested food represents the frustrating, bad 
mother, the gastroduodenal Segment the penis, the digestive processes 


the incestuous act, and the ulcer the punishment by castration. 
Because of the Tegression, 


Parents discharge their g 
duodenal segment. 
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versial issues in this book. It may be said, however, that it is 
erroneously stated (p. 37) that Freud proposed to change the libido 
theory by uniting ‘digestive’ instincts with the oral ones. Since 
references are not given this statement is unverifiable. But cer- 
tainly Freud never recognized a ‘digestive’ partial instinct in con- 
nection with the oral phase of libidinal organization, or the 
gastroduodenal segment as part of the oral erotic zone. 

Dr. Garma classifies gastroduodenal ulcers with the psychoso- 
matic disorders but at the same time says that they are the distorted 
expression of unconscious infantile sexual fantasies. These two 
assumptions are by definition incompatible. The principles of 
distinction between psychosomatic and psychoneurotic illnesses 
were established by Freud* and corroborated by others, Fenichel 
for example.? Accordingly psychosomatic illnesses are organ neu- 
roses. They have no definite psychic meaning but are the conse- 
quence of changes in physiological function of the organ, changes 
caused by unconscious attitudes. The peptic ulcer is such a 
condition. 

NICHOLAS YOUNG (NEW YORK) 
SEX AND MORALITY. By Abram Kardiner, M.D. New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1954. 266 pp. 


According to its jacket, this book presents for us clear and read- 
able answers to the basic what, how, why of the major problems of 
sex and morality in modern marriage and of the changing family 
of today, and some answers, too, to such minor problems as in- 
hibitions of the individual’s sexual life, feminism, the flight from 
masculinity, and the Kinsey report on the female. It is written in a 
chatty and discursive style, obviously for laymen. There is no 
bibliography or index. Naturally, where so much is attempted 
there is much extension and not much depth to the somewhat frag- 
mented contents. 

The partial truths and superficiality of the cultural relativist at 
times appear to obscure the holistic grasp, experience, and common 
sense of the practicing analyst. For example: ‘Sexual education is 
made difficult because parents deceive and alarm the child—they 

1 Freud: Psychogenic Visual Disturbance According to Psychoanalytic Concep- 


tions (1910). Coll. Papers, II. 
2Fenichel, Otto: Nature and Classification of the So-Called Psychosomatic 
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are merely passing on what they have been taught themselves’, 
Kardiner writes, ‘Sex customs derive their meaning from their 
social context’, but makes no mention of the corollary influence 
noted by Freud that the repression of sexuality in childhood is 
responsible for culture. Penis envy, according to Kardiner, exists 
clinically but ‘it is a product of our sexual morality’; yet he says, 
‘there is no way to tell which aspects of female behavior are part 
of the organic equipment and which of social conditioning’—what- 
ever he means by ‘organic equipment’, 

The influences of liberalism, feminism, and psychology as per- 
sonified mainly by Freud, the perfection of contraceptive devices, 
and progressive education are the basis for the change in sexual 
customs. Although it is emphasized that the modifications caused 
by these factors must have continuity, and that the only basis upon 
which this continuity can be established is knowledge of how the 
human mind reacts to specific conditions, these conditions somehow 
are omitted or taken for granted, Kardiner, like Kinsey, does not 
succeed in explaining why changes have occurred, but only that 
apparently they have occurred in combination with other changes. 
However, the discussion of the interrelation of these changes is 
stimulating. 

In a discussion of Freud and Kinsey, the constitutional factors 
are minimized. Kinsey is well described as ‘a behaviorist armed 
with a computing machine’. The limitations of his data, his in- 
adequate study of female orgasm—he fails to consider the total 
emotional relationship, and figures are meaningless when all the 
niceties and complexities of personal relations are ignored—are 
competently discussed by Kardiner, who concludes that ‘the con- 


spicuous feature of human sexuality is that it is not governed by 
hormonal influence’, 


puzzling remarks, 
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ignorant before marriage of anything pertaining to sexual activity, 


"although this is exceedingly rare. I know of only one such case. 


But I have never seen anything resembling this total blackout in 
any males but homosexuals. Such a blackout can only be the result 
of early terrorization plus the shutting out of all stimuli pertaining 
to sex’ (p. 103). The conclusions drawn from the description of 
Marquesan and Trobriand islanders’ sexual customs are as over- 
simplified as those drawn by Kinsey from his statistical data. 
Although Freud’s concept of the primal horde is inadequate to ex- 
plain the totem feasts, the myth of Christ, or the concept of original 
sin, it is no more mystical and inadequate than the majority of 
the cultural relativists’ myths and theories. It is stated dogmatically 
that guilt is always a socially conditioned emotion. Most psycho- 
analysts consider that such complex entities as guilt have inborn 
nuclei. 

The discussion of masturbatory activity, the sexual drive in gen- 
eral, and the sociological explanation of the miscarriage of sexual 
functioning as the price of sexual morality is inadequate and super- 
ficial, as is also the discussion of the ‘flight from masculinity’, which 
for unwarranted assumptions, contradictions, and superficiality is 
quite a study. The author concludes, ‘we are witnessing a periodic 
flight from the female into homosexuality under conditions of social 
stress’, a ‘deprivation neurosis’. Fallacies are not infrequent. For 
example, ‘Since all homosexuality can come about only through 
the development route, we must conclude that the same factors re- 
sponsible for the increase in schizophrenia and juvenile delinquency 
are also responsible for the increase in this perversion’. 

A chapter, The Good Effects of Sex Morality, is the most lucid of 
all, although the role of the father is mentioned but not developed. 
The concept of penis envy reappears in a chapter, The Modern 
Family. The wish to be male in the feminist movement was ‘a 
neurotic elaboration of the wish to identify with the aggressor to 
enjoy his power and mobility and was a product of social oppres- 
sion and sexual terrorization in childhood’, and today we see ‘a 
decline in the social value of motherhood as a form of self-fulfil- 
ment’. Kardiner hints that in identifying with the male the female 
has missed the boat and ‘allowed the family to be ravaged by the 
false values that pervade an industrial, assembly line, mass culture 
leading to a struggle for subsistence and prestige that is eroding 
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the cohesion of the family’. Here is Kardiner at his best. ‘A mi- 
nority’, he concludes, have come to understand that mental hap- 
piness cannot be measured in such isolated terms as orgastic potency 
or absolute compatibility, that there can be no return to the simpler 
standards of yesterday and that one does not go insane from not 
having the perfect orgasm with each episode of intercourse or blow 
one's top if one suppresses a little rage’. In a too brief discussion 
of how sexual enlightenment has not proved a cure-all, the author 
just misses a reaffirmation of his faith in the unconscious and the 
power of the inner world of the individual. He does so again when © 
he writes, “The externalization of life is becoming more and more 
complete and the inner life emotionally impoverished, and for all 
its busyness quite empty’. 

An awareness of the inertia of the inner world might mitigate the 
author's pessimism over the fluctuation of society. He deplores the 
comic books: ‘The image of the female as an evil creature against 
whom the male must protect himself by murder if necessary is re 
turning after a long absence of five centuries’; humanity is de 
teriorating, delinquency, schizophrenia, and homosexuality are 
increasing. Forgotten is the increase in our social sensitivity that 
has made us aware of evils once so widespread as to be ignored. 
Liberalism in our country has developed into an instinct; never 
have the humanitarian arts flourished or the Western world searched 
its soul as it does today, 

This is a stmulating, provocative, controversial, and uneven book, 
factual and penetrating in spots, superficial and irrationally opin- 
ionated in others; on the whole worth reading. 

WILLIAM F. MURPHY (BosTON) 
EMOTIONS AND BODILY CHANGES. Fourth edition with Supplementary 
Material and Additional Bibliography. By Flanders Dunbar, 
M.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 1192 PP» 
‘Psychodynamic definition of the Picture of the patient as a whole 
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edition ‘a more difficult task . . . because so much has happened since 
1946’ and because ‘the perspective has changed’, ‘The acromegalic 
growth of our knowledge and of the literature in this field is re- 
flected in the size of this edition, a single chapter being expanded 
fifteenfold; the total number of pages is now nearly twelve hun- 
dred. Quantity is gained by the sacrifice of quality. This is not 
to say that the original value of this book has been lost; but it has 
suffered because proportionately less consideration has been given 
to developments since 1935. Dr. Dunbar has elected to leave essen- 
tially intact the subject matter of the first edition (which by now 
should be chiefly of historical interest) and merely expand the book 
with a review of the progress made since 1935. 

The author's aim to make this book suitable for continuous 
reading, rather than only for reference, although creditable, is un- 
successful; indeed it is hardly possible, so rapid is the change in our 
concepts of health and disease. Moreover Dr. Dunbar can hardly 
hope to prevent the use of the book chiefly for reference for she 
chooses to abstract every available contribution whether or not it 
is in agreement with her own convictions. Her lengthy abstracts 
of opinions of earlier writers, opinions long since accepted, leave 
the impression that the author is uncertain of her own convictions, 
This impression is enhanced by the title of the concluding section, 
Predictions Have Been Substantiated, which includes twenty-five 
predictions in the first edition that have come true. Now, Dr, 
Dunbar is no Drew Pearson, nor does she need to be, Her intent 
is not to entertain or to be sensational; for her contribution to our 
knowledge of man and his reaction to stress she needs no defense 
or justification. 

What is now needed is a new book that in a single chapter traces 
the historical development of psychosomatic concepts. ‘The greater 
part of such a book would be devoted to current opinions, current 
methods, current needs, with Dr. Dunbar’s opinion of their value. 
Most of us look to her as the leader in this subject, and we need her 
opinion, whether we choose to agree or disagree. In such a book, 
the excellent three hundred page bibliography of this edition might 
profitably be incorporated. 

Until such time as Dr. Dunbar writes such a new book, this one 


will remain the standard and the outstanding reference for the 


analysis and synthesis of psychosomatic medicine. 
ROGER C. HENDRICKS (SEATTIA) 
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STUTTERING. A Psychodynamic Approach To Its Understanding and 
Treatment. By Dominick A. Barbara, M.D. New York: The 
Julian Press, Inc., 1954. 304 pp. 


The author attributes the development of his insight into the 
syndrome of stuttering to what he learned from his own analysis 
and from his patients, but most of all to Horney’s theory of neurosis, 
To this last he devotes the §reater part of his book, and he begins 
almost every chapter with a different aspect of that theory. Thus 
the syndrome of Stuttering is but another example of the dominant 
theme,—an interpretation of neurotic behavior in general in ac | 
cordance with Horney’s psychology, which is a psychology without 
instinctual roots, structure, etiologic theory, or genetic development. 
The great tenets of this psychodynamics include living outside the 
self, the use of neurotic claims, selfhate and the ‘tyranny of the 
should’, alienation, Magic, self-effacement, expansiveness, and 
resignation. 

With good psychiatric instinct Dr. Barbara begins by studying 
the early relationship of parent and child and makes a number of 
observations that are fresh, interesting, and practical. There is not, 
however, enough emphasis on the factors that cause the disorder 
of speech and the structure of the character. The author suggests 
a ‘profile’ of the typical relationship between parent and stuttering 
child, but encounters the dilemma common to delineators of pro- 
files: sharpness of Profile is gained by one-sidedness; to be compre: 
hensive is to blur the picture. So he chooses to be one-sided. The 
same thing happens in the clinical descriptions of how the stut- 
) himself as speaker, and his audience, 
though as far as they go these descriptions are quite valid. 


After this beginning, the vexing question of what makes a stut- 
terer involves the author i 
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character disorders, of which stuttering is one, require a special 
approach. Also omitted are the later modifications of the psycho- 
analytic method as described by Coriat and more recently by this 
reviewer. Coriat is quoted briefly, together with other authors of 
theories on stuttering, but without a word of comment. Of the 
more than forty psychoanalytic papers listed by Fenichel, not one 
is even mentioned. 

The author’s principal target is the freudian interest in infantile 
experiences and memories. Horney’s criticisms of this are the most 
sober compared to some rather wild quotations from other authors. 
Among those quoted in opposition to freudian psychoanalysis is 
the late Dr. James Sonnett Greene. I knew Dr. Greene for many 
years as an unusually intuitive physician who utilized suggestion 
and transference so successfully that he was able to cause the dis- 
appearance of stuttering in many patients. He was not interested 
in psychodynamics as such. He left that to his staff psychiatrists, 
all of whom are now, as it happens, members of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association. With uncanny intuition he did not 
even wish to understand too much about his own approach lest his 
hand lose its cunning. It is regrettable that the author saw fit to 
associate Dr. Greene with his antipsychoanalytic polemics. 


I. PETER GLAUBER (NEW YORK) 


THE VOICE OF NEUROSIS. By Paul J. Moses, M.D. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, Inc., 1954. 131 pp. 


Despite its compactness, this monograph presents an abundance of 
clinical and psychological studies of voice and speech. The author 
believes that the dynamics of speech are chiefly psychological. His 
observations relate, therefore, almost entirely to psychic phenomena 
including character traits, affects, and clinical syndromes. This 
book should have direct and absorbing interest for the psycho- 
analyst and psychiatrist. 

‘Voice’ is used broadly to mean the form of speech as it sounds 
to the listener, rather than strictly as phonation. This term Dr. 
Moses believes more useful for the study of form than the more 
comprehensive and ambiguous term ‘speech’. Most of the clinical 
cases described might be termed disorders of the voice, for they 
involve such disturbances in phonation itself as hoarseness, aphonia, 
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phonasthenia, and falsetto voice. The speech of a depressed patient 
is also included in this group, however, and this disturbance of form 
contains respiratory and articulatory, as well as purely laryngeal 
elements. Furthermore, when the author deals with certain charac- 


ter traits, affects, and such clinical entities as anxiety states, com. 


pulsions, conversions, and schizophrenia, he unmistakably treats 
of the total acoustic product, speech, 

He begins with an interesting description of vocal ontogengsis. 
Then he lists and illustrates fifteen significant qualities of speech, 
which he terms dimensions. The major dimensions include res- 
piration, range, register, resonance, and rhythm; others are melody, 
intensity, speed, accents, and emphasis. Other important qualities 
are pathos, mannerism, melism, exactness, and pauses between 
words. The author's illustrations of these characteristics are rich 
and fascinating; they include Shakespeare, Flaubert, the Chinese 
theater, the speech of Hitler and Roosevelt, and the pedant, the 
huckster, and the ‘eternally young’. 

Some illustrations from Dr, Moses’s analysis of the speech of the 
obsessive-compulsive neurotic may be of interest. Such speech in- 
cludes vocal mannerisms, significant pauses between sentences, 
orderliness, and a pedantic, precise way of speaking. There is 
coprolalia, and certain sounds occur that are components of words 
taboo for their onomatopoeic significance. Embolophrasias—inser- 
tions of sound to fill up pauses between articulate speech—also occur. 
“Resentment may hiss in the S or spit in the hard attack of F and P.’ 
Giggling, which more properly belongs in the hysterical category, is 
described as ‘a letting flow—with a high watery pitch—a preado- 
lescent female addiction, and when observed in men, a symptom of 
femininity’. 

The author makes use of some analytic concepts, among them the 
libido theory, and quotes from Abraham and Fenichel. But it is 
not clear to what extent he accepts psychoanalysis as basic science 
or as useful therapy in the problems to which he devotes this book. 
He is probably overimpressed, for example, by the lack of agree- 
ment among psychiatrists about what he calls the deep theoretical 
jungle that is neurosis; sometimes he seems unaware of the larger 
areas of clarity and agreement. Nevertheless, though he chooses 
one criterion of neurosis—being, or not being, in control—he makes 
it comprehensive enough to include the concept of homeostasis, 


ae 
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and in general writes understandingly and intelligently about the 
effects of neurosis on the voice. This reviewer, however, regards 
the author’s advice to the laryngologist to act as psychotherapist in 
the functional disorders of the voice as entirely impractical, despite 
Dr. Moses’s requirement that ‘he must acquire the knowledge that 
will enable him to do this in a professional manner and not as a 
dilettante’. ; 

»The method of analysis of the voice advocated by the author con- 
sists of concentration of attention upon the form, and not at all 
upon the content of the speech. Later an attempt is made to em- 
phasize those elements that appear to have a ‘significant correla- 
tion with other important functions of the body and mind of the 
neurotic’. The therapist also explores the causes of variations in 
the speech, and finally tries to ‘integrate these parts into meaningful 
patterns’, Dr. Moses contrasts his own method with certain psycho- 
logical methods of analysis of speech and calls his own the objective 
method. From his critique of these psychological methods one may 
wonder how he regards, and how well he understands, the related 
methods of psychoanalysis. Except for the author’s endorsement 
of psychotherapy by the laryngologist, his understanding of neurosis 
seems, despite its inadequacies, far greater than that of many other 
medical specialists. 

Of what use is a book such as this to the psychoanalyst? Many of 
the ideas in it seem as familiar to the reviewer as they will un- 
doubtedly seem to other readers. But their clear and explicit ex- 
pression in this book makes them clearer and more useful to us. 
Others of the author's correlations between voice and mental states 
are penetrating, yet rather diffuse, and these might well serve as 
starting points for further analytic investigations, similar to those 
of Bunker and Brody which appeared in This QUARTERLY. 

How shall we evaluate the importance of form, or posturology 
to use the term of Felix Deutsch, in relation to voice and speech? 
There can be no doubt that the content of speech is and must 
always remain the mainstay of communication. Hence the form 
of speech can serve only an adjunctive function. However, since 
speech and voice are indispensable instruments of communication 
in psychotherapy, even the adjunctive elements can assume consid- 
erable importance. For speech is often used to conceal meaning 
altogether, or to convey mixed and false meanings. Occasionally 
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there is a paucity of speech or of contents and then the form takes _ 
on greater importance. Finally, there are the none too rare dis- 
turbances of the voice and speéch itself, for the adequate treatment 
of which psychoanalysis, as basic science or as therapy, is absolutely 
necessary. Here a familiarity with the forms of speech is equally 
indispensable. 


I, PETER GLAUBER (NEW YORK) 
_ 


HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL PsycHoLoGy. Edited by Gardner Lindzey, — 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., — 
Inc, 1954. Two volumes, 1226 pp. . 


These two volumes cover the field of social psychology and consti- 
tute a veritable encyclopedia. The first volume is devoted to 
Theory and Method and the second to Special Fields and Applica- 
tions. It is in effect a source book, more advanced than the ordi- 
nary textbook. It constitutes the most authoritative reference book 
that we possess and covers the rapid expansion of social studies 
during the last two decades. 

In an introductory chapter of uncommon interest Allport sketches 
the historical background of modern social psychology. Although 
this science seems to have been born full grown like Minerva, its 
ancestry, Allport shows, is an ancient one. Its roots lie in the 
international soil of the whole Western tradition ‘and its present 
flowering is recognized to be characteristically an American phe- 
nomenon’. One might add that so much is this so that no other 
country but this could have produced a book of this magnitude and 
competence. 

The topics treated range from an account of contemporary sys 
tematic positions, including Field Theory and Psychoanalytic 
Theory, to different research methods, down to such practical appli- 
cations as a study of the psychology of voting. Of more specific 
Interest to the psychoanalyst is a chapter by Flugel, Humor and 
Laughter, which apart from its intrinsic excellence contains a first- 
class bibliography of particular usefulness. 


It is difficult to believe that this handbook will be superseded for 
many years to come. 


WILLIAM N. EVANS (NEW YORK) 
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THE MENTAL HosPiTAL. By Alfred H. Stanton, M.D. and Morris S. 

Schwartz, Ph.D. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1954. 492 pp. 


The subtitle of this volume, A Study of Institutional Participation 
in Psychiatric Illness and Treatment, well indicates its scope. For 
six years or more Dr. Stanton; a psychoanalytically trained psychia- 
trist, and Dr. Schwartz, a sociologist, have been collaborating in 
studies of the interaction of the patient and his institutional en- 
vironment, and they now present a book which is in many ways a 
pioneer. Aided by a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, they have studied intensively the activities of the patients 
on a ward for fifteen disturbed women in a small private mental 
hospital. The fact that the hospital employs a staff of one hundred 
sixty-five (one hundred sixteen of them professional) to care for 
sixty patients suggests certain economic and other restrictions on 
the selection of patients; nevertheless some general principles emerge 
which may be applicable to large institutions such as state hospitals. 

The authors’ emphasis is on the social environment in a mental 
hospital. ‘It forms’, they say, ‘the context of which the patient’s 
illness is a part and is also an area of direct access to the psychiatric 
administrator’, The entire volume is indeed a study of the clinical 
administrative management of the patient's living ‘during the other 
twenty-three hours’, and throughout the book the importance of 
what goes on among the patients and between the patients and the 
medical and nursing personnel is emphasized as an important part 
of the evolution of the patient's disorder. “The form or configura- 
tion of experience is partly determined by many others present, who 
are themselves arranged according to a pattern of organization, a 
pattern which is the institution.’ 

The sections of the book are: Analysis of the Problem; Formal 
Organization of the Hospital; Ward Organization; Institutional 
Integration; and Informalities (The Special Case, Hidden Staff Dis- 
agreement, Incontinence, Morale and Its Breakdown). There are 
also eight appendices which deal with special studies and other 
sources. 

The authors conclude that ‘a mental hospital is a social system 
and that the meaning of any action taken within it can be known 
only if the context is known; .. . many assumptions that had pre- 
viously been taken for granted, such as the assumption that the 
mental hospital should take the general hospital as a model, are 
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gratuitous and may be damaging’, 

Here is a book everyone concerned with work in mental hospitals 
should read carefully. It represents a new approach to the problems 
of mental hospitals and points the way to increasing the possibilities 
of the mental hospital as a therapeutic influence. 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER (WASHINGTON) 


THE EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN. A Guide for Parents. By 
Harry Joseph, M.D. and Gordon Zern. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc. 1954. 310 pp- 


As the title implies, this volume is intended as a thorough, practical 
guide to help avoid maladjustments, to handle problems when they 
occur, and to direct the parent, teacher, or counselor to the bal- 
anced adjustment and development of the normal child. A vast 
number of subjects is discussed, but the manner in which the book 
is planned makes it of Necessity repetitious. The first section covers 
the life of the child from the first year to adolescence; the second, 
toilet training, masturbation, discipline, and entertainment; the 
third section is a thumb-nail outline of psychoanalytic psychology 
of children; the fourth considers such topics as a good school, toys, 
books, music, and camping. The appendix includes a comprehen- 
sive list of movies made for the purpose of parent education and an 
extensive bibliography. When one realizes that this ambitious pro- 
gram is contained in three hundred and ten pages, one can readily 


Guidance. 

f In the reviewer's opinion, the manner of discussion of the emo- 
tional problems of children is not well-considered. The case 
material in some instances will shock parents, while the use of 
psychoanalytic terminology, even though explained, is apt to be more 
confusing than helpful. Terms such as cedipal conflict, superego, 
and latency period are defined, but their interrelationship is not 
made clear. In omitting the dynamics, a real understanding of 
children’s conflicts is precluded. A further grave error occurs in 


1 Edited by Sidonie Gruenberg. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954- 
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giving parents the impression that by consciously controlling ex- 
pression of their feelings they have actually changed their previously 
wrong attitude so that it will no longer affect the child. The authors 
ignore the existence of the unconscious. For example: ‘A parent 
should never project his own feelings and emotions about elimina- 
tion to the child. The parent must not do this. It is as simple as 
that’ (p. 121). 

It would seem that the authors themselves do not understand the 
dynamics of personality. They appear to have only a book knowl- 
edge of psychoanalysis. As a result their guide is entirely too com- 
plex and confusing for parents, and for counselors and social workers 
it is too superficial. 


MARJORIE R. LEONARD (BEVERLY HILLS) 


SYMBOLIC wouNDs. Puberty Rites and the Envious Male. By Bruno 
Bettelheim. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. 286 pp. 


As Director of the Orthogenic School at the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Bettelheim had occasion to observe the behavior of two girls 
and two boys, all of whom he would classify as schizoid, perhaps 
schizophrenic. One of these boys had strong feminine identifica- 
tion, the other felt persecuted by women and once, while running 
away from an angry girl, cut himself badly by putting his arm 
through a window pane. One of the girls suggested that the boys 
cut themselves once every month. These clinical observations led 
the author to a re-examination of the psychoanalytic theory of 
initiation rites, in particular the rite of circumcision. Considering 
the behavior of the four schizoid adolescents, Dr. Bettelheim asked 
himself whether the well-known initiation rituals, especially cir- 
cumcision and subincision, are actually imposed on the younger 
generation by the elders, as described in numerous reports, or 
whether the envy of the opposite sex prompts the adolescents to 
demand such a surgical rite of transition. The author's major theme 
is the unconscious meaning of initiation: Are these rituals part of 
the fertility rites? Are they promoting or symbolizing the socially 
prescribed sexual role? Or do they attempt to assert that men also 
can bear children? 

It is not easy to venture into an unknown territory. ‘I am a 
stranger in anthropology’, Dr. Bettelheim asserts (p. 263). Every 
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informed reader will admire the wide range of learning which the 
author employed to reinterpret Freud’s famous theory. Anthropo- 
logical descriptions of initiation ceremonies are so numerous that 
it does not seem difficult to find documentation for one or the other 
point of view. Yet there are obvious lacunae in Bettelheim’s in- 
formation. It is true that even Ppsychoanalytically trained anthropol- 
ogists find it difficult to agree with the theory of the primal horde. 
As the author points out, ‘No theory of memory traces or of his- 
toric castration seems necessary to explain .castration anxiety. I 
suggest that their use is the result of a projection of relatively recent 
events into the distant past’ (p. 51). Strangely enough, this is what 
Réheim said repeatedly and rather specifically (first in The Riddle 
of the Sphinx, 1934), but Réheim’s writings and extensive field 
Teports are almost disregarded by Bettelheim. 

What, after all, is the general picture? Boys after reaching 
puberty are secluded from the life of the village. For example on 
the island of Malekula in Oceania, on the day before the novices 
go into seclusion they are lined up in front of the village clubhouse 
and given stern injunctions not to turn around. Then the older 
men come from behind carrying sticks and bunches from the nettle- 
tree, and each of them belabors all the boys with his stick and rubs 
the leaves up and down the back of each. The pain the young 
fellows have to bear is intense, and frequently a man will have 
scars on his back resulting from this ceremony. The following 
day the boys are circumcised, a piece of wood being inserted under 
the foreskin. After this operation the initiates are taken away and 
secluded for the following month. As the anthropologist Speiser, 
who is quoted by Bettelheim, recognized, one of the most striking 
accompanying rituals is the seclusion with strict taboos concerning 
food. Sometimes the ceremonies include a symbolic rebirth. 

As psychoanalysts, Dr. Bettelheim Suggests, ‘we have been far too 
engrossed with what seems to be destruction (damage to the geni- 
tals) and have overlooked the more hidden fascination with preg: 
nancy and birth’ (p. 25). Rebirth, to be sure, is one of the scenes 
often included in the initiation cult, but it would be a grave mis- 
take to understand it as an isolated phenomenon instead of the 
end of a phase which is signified by obvious oral features. The 
boys are separated from their mothers in order to return as fully 
accepted men to their female partners. In other words, the initia- 
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tion rite dramatizes the transition from oral dependence to genital 
independence. Castration threat (separation) and rebirth (attempt 
at restitution) go hand in hand and are to this reviewer the core 
of the various features of puberty rituals. Even though psycho- 
analysts are fully aware of the wish for reproductive capacity in 
men, I am not convinced of a causal relationship to circumcision 
and castration threat. It seems rather questionable that Bettel- 
heim’s clinical experience with severely disturbed schizophrenic 
preadolescents furnishes enough reason to interpret the initiation 
ceremonies as evidence of the men’s desire to participate in the 
women’s function. 

There are some contradictions in this book, perhaps because its 
organization is so complicated. To give one example: did circum- 
cision lead to castration anxiety (p. 131) or did the efforts at acquir- 
ing the functions of the other sex gain their impetus from the wish 
to conquer castration anxiety (p. 262)? Nevertheless, the book has 
merit because it is a stimulating and a promising contribution to 
our better understanding of man, primitive and civilized. 


WARNER MUENSTERBERGER (NEW YORK) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE. Vol. I: Technique 
and Theory. By Bruno Klopfer, Mary D. Ainsworth, Walter 
G. Klopfer, and Robert R. Holt. Yonkers, New York; World 
Book Co., 1954. 726 pp. 


Psychiatrists and psychoanalysts are often sceptical of the Rorschach 
test because they suppose that objectively verifiable criteria are 
lacking for its interpretation. They assume that the content of the 
Tesponses to the test constitutes the psychologist’s basic material, and 
that interpretation of the subject’s responses may be contaminated 
by the interpreter’s free associations. Unfortunately some psycholo- 
gists do draw their conclusions mainly from content and its sequence 
and attempt to justify this procedure by designating it a ‘standard- 
ized, or controlled, interview situation’. 

It is clear that many kinds of stimulus, including a skilful psychi- 
atric interview, could serve the same purpose. To extract from the 
responses to the ten inkblots no more than the content of the re- 
Sponses means to forego the very essence of Rorschach’s stroke 
of genius; namely, systematization of the manner in which subjects 
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deal with the formal aspects of the unstructured stimulus. ‘Th 
formal aspects are of two sorts: 1, the choice of location—integrati 
of the blot as a whole or selection of details of various kinds 
indicates the type of intellectual functioning and also potenti 
intellectual endowment, a unique feature of the test; 2, the 
terminants—those factors that determine a subject's percep 
The determinants are also of two kinds: the subject may proje 
his inner perceptions and invest the static, two-dimensional b! 
with movement and perspective, or he may be primarily affect 
by, and respond ‘affectively’ to, outer reality by basing his perce] 
on the qualities of the inkblot, such as shading or color. The 
of mere form or outline for the formation of percepts is a th 
and the most impersonal, detached approach. No interpretati 
can be valid or complete without analysis of content, but the qua 
titative relationships and sequence of location and determinant 
constitute the ‘standardized sample’ of behavior and attitudes 
which the interpreting psychologist draws generalizing conclusi 

The outstanding merit of the present volume is its exposition 
these formal aspects of Rorschach technique in theory and pra 
tice. It is well-organized and objective. It is a manual for pra 
tice and teaching and a dependable reference work. Parts I, tI 
and IV describe administration, interpretation, and reporting of 
the test, the last illustrated by a well-chosen case. In the section 
on administration, the juxtaposition of response samples with the 
scoring rationale is an excellent teaching device. Another improv 
ment is rigorous separation of the discussion of administration | ‘ 
the test from that of interpretation. In the section on interpret 
tion, the exposition of quantitative analysis is particularly usef 
because the hypotheses underlying determinants and their quantita- 


evaluation of disturbances in intellectual functioning by compath 
son with structured intelligence scales. Finally, the prognosti 
rating scale, offered here as an instrument for research, seems to 
promise better evaluation of Prognosis for therapy. The discussio’ 
of hypotheses underlying determinants and their relationships — 
should be of great interest to analysts for two reasons: it shows 

hypothetical nature of many propositions of the Rorschach and 
limitations of the test, Above all, many of these hypotheses 
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derived from the same sources as psychoanalysis. Projective psychol- 
ogy here offers a quantifiable method of studying the origin and 
development of specific affects and of the defenses against them, a 
subject that might be fruitfully investigated by psychoanalysis and 
psychology in codperation. 

Part III, on theory, considers problems of validation. Research- 
ers continually prove the Rorschach ‘invalid’ but clinicians con- 
tinue to use and depend on it. The problem is that quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of responses cannot be treated separately; 
hence it is virtually impossible to isolate variables and still retain 
a meaningful design. Research that attempts this isolation, known 
as the ‘sign’ method, must remain inconclusive. Neither an indi- 
vidual category nor an individual response is interpretable; research 
should therefore be directed to the underlying hypotheses of the 
test. It has been found, for instance, that perception and verbali- 
zation may be influenced by extraneous factors but the essential 
functions tapped by the Rorschach are fairly stable. 

Psychoanalysis has been the richest source of hypotheses about 
the Rorschach. Rapaport’s psychoanalytic theory of thinking, 
which synthesizes associative with perceptive processes, has greatly 
furthered theoretical integration. The concept of projection and 
the interpretation of content are rooted in psychoanalysis, A 
chapter on hypotheses of the Rorschach and ego psychology, al- 
though not entirely clear, throws light on the subject’s use of, and 
Teaction to, specific determinants in their relation to specific ego 
functions. 

This reviewer’s only serious complaint is that the book is too big 
», and heavy. But Klopfer and his co-workers have accomplished a 
/ gigantic task from which generations of psychologists will benefit 
8reatly. We look forward impatiently to the second volume, which 
Promises to be as indispensable as the first. 


GERTRUD M. KURTH (NEW YORK) 


THE HUMAN ANIMAL. By Weston La Barre. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. 3472 PR: 
Western culture is a strange paradox. In spite of its pledged alle- 


Biance to the spiritual world, it has created the most remarkable 
. Material culture history has ever seen. Man lives less confused about 
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facts about man have been steadily accumulating, we might form 
opinions about our basic nature and our place in the larger natural 
order if we did not prefer to remain ignorant. In theory and prac 
tice all social sciences are moving toward coéperation and integra: 
tion, Man’s significantly human traits are possessed indifferently by 
all races. Man can no longer be considered a reprobate ape or an 
apprentice angel. 

. Weston La Barre advocates a consistently naturalistic view of 
man. He skilfully correlates physical with cultural anthropology 
by use of analytic psychology. In a rapid survey of evolution he 
points out that man’s fateful two-footedness and his possession of 
hands make his unique. The peculiar nature of human mother 
hood and the prolonged biological immaturity of human infants 
bring about the stability of fatherhood in man. An investigation 
of speech as the fundamental symbolic system of culture leads to a 
description of psychosexuality. The chapter on man’s earliest be- 
liefs shows how and why and to what an extravagant degree the 


the nature of the physical world than about his own nature, As 


‘symbol-using animal’ can make disastrously wrong analyses of 
reality and of himself. The original taboo on which all known 
cultures is based is symbolically illustrated by a rewording of the 
riddle of the Sphinx, which should have asked: ‘Who may love, 
but not love the one whom he loves most?’ (namely, his mother). 
Humanity depends on an exaggeration of mammalian traits: the 
female roles of protective mother and of breeding mate are sep 
ratedin man, When the next breeding season comes around among 
animals, the young ones have departed, and if later the adult son | 
mates with his animal mother he may do so on the same competi 
tive basis as any other male. f 
The book consistently advocates an extraordinary approach and 
makes fascinating reading. It is well written and contains a wealth 
of original views and formulations. It has perhaps only one draw: — 
bak, which may be due not to the fault of the author but to the | 
limitations of the average reader. When La Barre compares the 
sciences that culminate in cultural anthropology to a kind of center 
Piece of a pie, he may forget that perhaps the pie is really too 
enormous to be eaten by the reader in any but tiny pieces; the 
centerpiece is likely to be left largely untouched. 
* 


MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HtL1S) i 
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WERTHER, MISCHKIN, Y JOAQUIN MONEGRO: TRILOGIA PATOGRAFICA 
HECHA POR UN PSIQUIATRA (Werther, Mischkin, and Joaquin 
Monegro: Three Studies of Psychopathology). By M. Cabaleiro 
Goas, M.D, Barcelona, Spain: Ed. Apolo, 1951. 10 pp. 


Three characters in literature and their authors are analyzed to- 
gether: Werther and Goethe, Prince Mischkin, ‘The Idiot’, and 
Dostoevski, and Joaquin Monegro, ‘Abel Sanchez’, and Unamuno. 
Dr. Goas attempts to examine psychiatrically the three characters 
‘as if they were disturbed patients. The book is clear and ex- 
haustive, especially the section on Werther and Goethe. The author 
at times offers profound dynamic understanding. The principal 
drawback is perhaps his insistence on classifying the characters in 
a nosological way. Werther’s suicide occurs because a psychotic 
unable to face reality reaches the breaking point; Mischkin is essen- 
tially an epileptic who tries to ‘laugh it off’ by a kind of make- 
believe acting out; Monegro is a deeply narcissistic and complex 
person who suffered from feelings of inferiority. The intricate 
mechanisms of these characters and their authors are not explored 
as fully as they might have been but the book is nevertheless 
erudite and pleasantly written, and makes one think. It is at times 
challenging, at others inventive, but always it is stimulating and 
refreshing. 
GABRIEL DE LA VEGA (NEW YORK) 
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International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XXXV, 1954. 
Freud's Early Travels, Ernest Jones. Pp. 81-84. 


Freud’s keen and sensitive enjoyment of Italy’s classical remains had for 
him a deep personal significance. The north of Europe seemed to correspond 
with the reality principle, the south with the pleasure principle. Italy’s soft- 
ness and beauty and especially the visible evidences of man’s early stages of 
development had an irresistible appeal for him. In spite of his ‘traveling 
phobia’ he traveled extensively, and enjoyed his journeys with an almost boyish 
gusto. His use of the word ‘phobia’ was clearly different from the later mean- 
ing: such anxiety as he had at the beginning of the trips never inhibited him 
from going. His anxieties and depressions, described in the Fliess letters, 
vanished on these journeys. His hatred of Vienna was one element in this 
sense of release. 


A Re-Evaluation of Freud's Book ‘On Aphasia’. Its Significance for Psycho- 
analysis, E. Stengel. Pp. 85-89. 


Freud’s book On Aphasia holds a special place in his contributions to 
neurology. It was his first writing on mental activity, emphasizing the func- 
tional aspects and paving the way for Goldstein’s most fruitful concept of the 
problem. The concept of the ‘speech apparatus’ was one of a series of formula- 
tions lying on the borderline between the organic and the psychic, therefore 
of special importance at that time. Various terms in the book later became 
useful in analytic terminology, and the ideas of overdetermination and regres- 
sion were here defined for the first time. He expressed a deep debt to Hughlings 
Jackson, who had written brilliantly on the inferences one might draw from the 
errors and stereotyped phrases of aphasics, and on other aspects of the problem. 
There is ample evidence that some of Jackson’s concepts contributed to the 
basic theory of psychoanalysis. 


Froud’s Fundamental Psychiatric Orientation. Gregory Zilboorg. Pp. 90-94- 


Freud seems to have been at times lax in his nosology and confused in his 
Fh terms and once accepting the labels and loose thinking of his 
eth! aN naiee _ Such confusion and carelessness were however 
nor pias shieges Ue ae Cet was not with the names of processes 
on in the individual bare in the brain. It was rather with’ what was going 
appeared to him an endl ‘ow it was going on. Psychopathology must have 
believed firmly th: ess series of degrees of integration of personality. He 

'y that transmutation occurs in clinical syndromes. 
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Therapeutic Criteria of Psychoanalysis. Edward Glover. Pp. 95-101. 


In a questionnaire circulated among English analysts about twenty years 
ago, Glover found agreement on only six of sixty-three questions concerning 
technical practices and working standards, and ‘only one of these six points 
could be regarded as fundamental, viz., the necessity of analyzing the transfer- 
ence’. Since then there has been little real movement toward agreement on 
therapeutic criteria. The ‘fission movement’ in analytic groups everywhere has 
in fact aggravated the problem. The fissions are due to two main factors: 
increased demand for treatment with consequent search for shorter analyses, 
and the development of fundamental differences concerning theory and etiology. 
It is fallacious to assume that those holding different points of view in these 
respects speak the same technical language, follow the same systems of diagnosis, 
prognosis, and selection of cases, practice in similar technical fashion, and 
obtain approximately the same results. Glover deplores the lack of verifiable 
information on therapeutic results, and raises questions concerning the cause 
of satisfactory results: suggestion and environmental factors seem to play an 
important role. He emphasizes the necessity of establishing fixed methodological 
standards: ‘, . . if to the welter of clinical variables we add a number of 
methodological variables we cannot attach any scientific significance to general 
impressions or assumptions regarding any form of psychotherapy’, He suggests 
that we attempt to define or standardize analytic treatment by studying meta- 
psychological, clinical, and methodological data. 


On Psychotic Identifications. Edith Jacobson, Pp. 102-108. 


In psychotic regressive processes early precedipal identifications are revived. 
These are quite different from normal ego identifications. In psychosis realistic 
representations of the object world and of the self break down, being replaced, 
by distorted, unrealistic, and delusional concepts, a state resembling infancy, 
when the child is flooded by ‘magic images’. In normal development, merging 
of the self-image with the love-object image paves the way for ego and superego _ 
identifications with the goal of becoming like the love object in the future. 
Disintegration of this process in the manic depressive leads to his treating him- 
self as though he were the bad (delusions of worthlessness) or the good (delu- 
sions of grandeur) love object. In the schizophrenic, there may be the conscious 
belief that he has become another object. The schizophrenic shows enormous 4 
cathectic fluidity and intolerance of ambivalence. Objects are totally decathected 
and as quickly recathected. The manic depressive, on the other hand, main- 
tains dependence on the powerful love object by means of introjection, The 
melancholic gains self-control through guilty fears and submission to a destruc- 
tive superego. The schizophrenic suffers fears of persecution or of being killed 
by murderous parental figures. In the manic depressive, regression is more 
limited, does not lead to total identifications, and produces severe conflict 
between the ego and the superego. In the schizophrenic ego and superego 
deterioration is much greater; the struggle between the ego and superego is 
represented by conflicts between the magical self and object images within the 
deteriorated ego. 
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The Fault of Orpheus in Reverse. Marie Bonaparte. Pp. 109-112. 


In many myths and rituals, looking is tabooed, either as a protection against 
the aggression of the weaker one or as a prohibition of incest. These themes 
occur in the stories of Orpheus and Eurydice, the Gorgon’s head, Ham cursed 
for looking at Noah’s nakedness, Lot’s wife, Peeping Tom, the Elevation of 
the Host, the blessing of the faithful by the rabbi, and others. A woman whose 
mother had died shortly after her birth dreamed of descending the steps lead- 
ing to her father’s stables, followed by a white mare which disappeared because 
the dreamer failed to watch it; the mare then ascended to the living quarters 
above, Analysis of the dream revealed the identification of the mare with the 
mother: ‘I lost her for not loving her enough’. In descending to a symbolic 
Hades, the patient permitted the mother to return to life; this is punishment 
for the cdipally desired death. The patient restored mother to father, in 
further expiation of that aggression and of the sin of incest. 


Notes on the Theory of Schizophrenia. W.R. Bion. Pp. 113-118, 


The schizophrenic’s use of language has a bearing on the theory and prac- 
tice of his analysis. Employing ‘conventional’ analytic procedures in the 
analysis of three schizophrenics, Bion concluded that they used language in 
three ways: as a mode of action, as a method of communication, and as a mode 
of thought. Words are used as things or split off parts of the self which the 
patient pushes forcibly into the analyst, and as a way of splitting the object 
(analyst), Bion illustrates the way in which such patients employ language 
(or avoid it) to communicate ideation of the primary process. Verbal thought 
can come to be viewed as dangerous; therefore such patients ‘push it into their 
analyst’. Because verbal thought can increase the pains of psychic reality, these 
patients turn destructively against verbal thought. 


ve poll shed Riad Nonpsychotic Part of the Personality in Schizophrenia. 


sychotic systems are end-products whose structure can be understood only 
by examining their origins in the Prepsychotic phase and nonpsychotic layer. 
The psychotic part of the Personality has lost contact with reality, but the 
therapist can secure ‘a foothold on nonpsychotic territory’ and thereby increase 
ego strength. The ego is thus enabled to surmount previously powerful 
dangers, and released energies can now remain at the disposal of the healthy 
part of the Personality. The Telationships and differences between psychotic 
and nonpsychotic defenses are discussed. As to the causes of schizophrenia, 


Katan Suggests that not onl ituti ii 
'Y constitutional i docrine 
AcOH IEE aa) and psychogenic but also endo 


The Schizophrenic Defense Against Aggression. Robert C. Bak. Pp. 129-134: 


ae aS that the core of the schizophrenic ego disturbance is the 
'y of the ego to neutralize the aggressive desires. This failure leads to 
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experiences resulting in the fear of interchange, loss of control, and ultimately 
loss of personality. Liberation of aggression exposes the objects to destruction. 
The defense against the aggression may be withdrawal, projection, and varying 
degrees of ego regression to the point of its undifferentiated phase. It is also 
suggested that neurosis is an unsuccessful defense against libido, psychosis an 
unsuccessful defense against aggression. 


Considerations Regarding the Psychoanalytic Approach to Acute and Chronic 
Schizophrenia. Herbert Rosenfeld. Pp. 135-140. 


Basing his methods on the work of Melanie Klein, the author has treated 
schizophrenics by interpretation of positive and negative transference and of 
unconscious thoughts and by directing interpretations especially to the mani- 
fest and latent anxieties. Analytic procedures are followed faithfully though 
flexibly, because of the special characteristics of the relationship stemming from 
the nature of the pathology. The patient's behavior, gestures, and actions are 
analyzed more than in the analysis of neurotics. Even acutely confused schizo- 
phrenics can utilize constructively interpretations of transference. Typical of 
the transference are the patient’s impulse to intrude into the analyst with 
positive and negative feelings and his defenses against this object relationship, 


Notes Upon Defects of Ego Structure in Schizophrenia. K. R. Eissler. Pp. 141- 
146. 


Three assertions about emotions are assumed to be valid: that they exist 
only in the ego, that they can affect behavior without reaching consciousness, 
and that many if not all can be reduced to signals. In the patient on whom 
the author reports, activated emotions reached maximum intensity: anxiety 
always became terror, aversion became hatred. Any unpleasant feelings sub- 
merged the whole ego, producing a feeling of nonexistence. An adequate 
perceptive system (a most important achievement in ego development) has two 
important results: the correct depiction of reality without interference by id 
drives and, conversely, a relative freedom of the psychic apparatus from external 
excitation. The schizophrenic fails in both respects; he suffers from ‘colliding 
energies’. He deals with emotions as if they were instinctual drives. For the 
neurotic, instinctual drives are the main enemy of the ego. For the schizo- 
phrenic, the emotions are the primary enemy. The schizophrenic ego faces 
the grave task of acquiring and retaining a sense of its own identity. 


On the Handling of Some Schizophrenic Defense Mechanisms and Reaction 
Patterns, Gustav Bychowski. Pp. 147-153- 


The schizophrenic’s primitive form of ego organization necessitates a minute 
working through of his archaic patterns. His thinking is concrete and literal, 
instead of abstract. Slow systematic correction can modify his formal peculiari- 
ties of thought. He must be enabled to relive his early reactions and experiences 
through repeated combined illumination of acute transference reactions and 
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infantile experiences. Overindulgence of aggressive outbursts demoralizes his 
ego and superego. 


Therapy of Schizophrenia. H. G. Van Der Waals. Pp. 154-156. 


The schizophrenic is capable of forming a transference relationship but it 
is of a ‘mysterious nature’, perhaps resembling that described by Melanie Klein 
in the newborn. When the schizophrenic approaches any object in love or 
hate he becomes confused with that object. Rosenfeld bases his technique on 
classical interpretation of transference phenomena. Others also employ this but 
utilize, in addition, reassurance and educative measures. 


Analytic Training and Training Analysis. Michael Balint. Pp. 157-162. 


The first ‘training analysis’ consisted largely of reading Freud's books. Later 
this was supplemented by ‘demonstration’: analysis for a few weeks or months, 
coupled with discussion. The third period, that of analysis proper, was 
established after much resistance in professional circles. The fourth phase is 
described as that of the ‘fully completed analysis’, more than is usually 
needed for therapeutic purposes. Balint considers that the fifth phase, research, 
reached in the last few years, has been the consequence of some undesirable 
developments. A covert collusion appeared between analysts and their candi- 
dates whereby the idealized analyst was introjected. There resulted a series 
of ‘schools of analysis’, with confusion of tongues and ‘power politics’. Analysts 
had failed to deal adequately with the primitive aggressions of their candidates: 
too early and too consistent interpretations led to dilution of feeling on both 
sides. It is not merely the candidate’s transference but also the analyst's 
technique that is of decisive importance. 


Problems of the Training Analysis, Paula Heimann. Pp. 163-168. 


The training analyst is not an anonymous voice in the relationship with 
his candidate, who comes to know a good deal about the analyst. This and 
other facts sometimes tempt the analyst to modify his technical procedure,— 
a most hazardous situation. No obstacle should deflect us from studying the 
unconscious reactions to analysis, and the unconscious fantasies underlying 
the candidate's Tesponse to external factors in his special relationship with his 
therapist, who may also be his teacher or a judge as to the candidate’s ultimate 
suitability to practice. The analyst who identifies himself with his patient 
will treat him as an ambivalently loved object, with consequent disturbance 

ard to distinguish between 
true acceptance of interpretation and Salat the Sines words as a 
sign of love. One must consistently analyze, 


in purely analytic fashion, the 
external interferences from the training course. Parc 
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The Training Analysis and Its Place in Psychoanalytic Training. Grete L. Bib- 
ring. Pp. 169-173. 


By virtue of his position the training analyst loses the role of neutral and 
understanding parent and turns into the dreaded judge. For this reason a 
second analysis, after graduation and membership have been attained, is often 
easier and more fruitful. There are other complications. Motivation, for 
example, is first to become an analyst, and only secondarily to change or be 
cured, Transference is split between the training analyst and other instructors. 
The analyst’s anonymity is lost because of professional contacts and observa- 
tions at meetings as well as socially. The training analyst may be tempted to 
shunt onto control analysts or institute committees the real problems of 
criticism and other frustrations. The analysand often shows few symptoms 
but a well-adjusted system of defenses. The first control cases can create a 
special  transference-countertransference configuration: the change from 
‘analysand-child’ to ‘analyst-parent’ role may express itself in various ways, 
especially in doing to the control patient what the candidate did not want 
to have done to himself by his training analyst. Ability and readiness for 
continuing self-analysis is a vital element in maintaining one’s health in the 
face of continuous contact with ill-health. 


Therapeutic Problems in the Analysis of the ‘Normal’ Candidate. Maxwell Git- 
elson, Pp. 174-183, 


The ‘normal’ candidate suffers a disturbance in his ‘feeling relationship’, 
living behind an environmentally patterned facade. This facade, culturally 
determined, is itself a resistance, preventing the individual from achieving that 
true freedom essential for the practice of analysis. Such ‘normals’ are adapted 
to a particular culture, and this normality does not ensure freedom from grave 
degrees of anxiety, conflict, and tension states. With such candidates it is 
necessary to mobilize conflict made latent by the culture, Only thus can one 
analyze the vicissitudes of the libido itself. 


Problems of Psychoanalytic Training. Jeanne Lampl-De Groot. Pp. 184-187. 


This paper stresses the overwhelming importance of the personal analysis 
in the training. The author agrees it must go farther and deeper than a thera- 
peutic analysis; it is not enough to deal with the neurosis, The greatest care 
must be given to analysis of the analysand’s ego in order to give him the most 
thorough understanding of all ego attitudes and peculiarities. Difficulty arises 
because of the absence of suffering in these analysands. The author recommends 
more rather than less frequent sessions. ‘Pure instruction’ would be easier, 
but Jess effective in eliminating the personal blind spots. She cautions 
especially against the hazard of the analyst's overevaluation of the self, which 
can be prevented only by the most thorough training analysis. 
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. Some Remarks on Defenses, Autonomous Ego and Psychoanalytic Technique, 
Rudolph M. Loewenstein. Pp. 188-193. 


Hartmann’s concept of the ‘autonomous ego functions’ helps clarify some 
technical problems in analysis. The phrase refers to that part of the ego not 
involved in defensive processes. This ‘conflictless sphere of the ego’ deals 
with perceptions, memory, thinking, and reality testing—all those functions 
that ally themselves with the analyst to overcome resistances against treatment. 
From the point of view of this part of the ego, the analyst is an additional 
autonomous ego, more effective than the patient’s own ego. This and other 
aspects of ego psychology have shifted the emphasis in technique, and provide 
a rationale that guides interpretation. Loewenstein suggests the phrase ‘recon- 
struction upwards’ to designate those interpretations in which the past is 
employed to understand recent events. Defense mechanisms operate against 
superego demands as well as id impulses. 


Defensive Process and Defensive Organization: Their Place in Psychoanalytic 
Technique. W. Hoffer. Pp. 194-198. 


The theory of defense is analogous to a geology of the mind, linking and 
clarifying the several layers. Defensive mechanisms have a prescribed, automatic, 
and compulsive character with a definite direction (toward the interior) and a 
circumscribed aim (prevention of pain). The ego is to be conceived of as 
being able to react not merely with one defensive process, but rather with a 
chain of defensive mechanisms to danger and to anxiety. The chronological 
genesis of the defenses is still obscure. The totality of the ego organization is 
not to be confused with the defensive aspects of the ego; these two are not 
synonymous. There is the hazard of viewing defensive mechanisms as patho- 
logic constructions needing to be destroyed. Very often, on the contrary, the 
defensive mechanism is an indispensable component of mental functioning. 


A Psychoanalytic Study of Pregnancy in an ‘As-If' Personality. Leo H. Barte- 
meier. Pp. 214-218. 


: (The ‘as-if patients described by Helene Deutsch function on the basis of 
imitativeness rather than of true object cathexis. They mimic, rather than 
identify with, their objects. Conflict with the superego is absent because there 
has been no introjection of external authority; ‘conflict’ therefore is with an 
external rather than an internal force. During her pregnancies the patient 
studied herein established a transitory masculine identification with her 
father (the foetus and enlarged breasts symbolizing penis) with consequent 
ratification and sense of satisfaction with herself; but with the delivery she 
again felt castrated. 


Headache and Primal Scene, Danilo Perestrello. Pp. 219-223. 


ore of Siwy of patients with headaches leads the author to conclude 
t there is an invariable connection between headache and primal scene. 


p. 
‘ 
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He believes there is no important difference between migraine and other types 
of headache. In every analytic session to which a patient came with a head- 
ache, the primal scene was referred to in dreams or associations. Conversely, 
such material was ‘virtually limited’ to days of headache. Analogies are pointed 
up between the concomitants of headache and the behavior or experiences of 
a child observing parental coitus. The headache thus is a repetition of the 
trauma of the primal scene. 


A Revision of the Classification of Instincts or Drives. David Brunswick, Pp. 
224-228. 


The author considers it a mistake to look on defense and anxiety as func- 
tions exclusively of the ego, thereby denying their instinctual quality. He 
proposes a revision of instincts into two groups: the erotic or vital-libidinal 
instincts such as feeding and digestion and the several components of the 
sexual instincts, and the defensive and aggressive instincts. A physiological 
concept of primary and secondary instinctual sources of stimulation for both 
sets of instincts is outlined and illustrated. It is suggested that this physio- 
logical substratum of instinctual drives, whether these be feeding or respira- 
tion or defensive-aggressive drives, is of great importance for analytic theory. 


A Typical Dream Sensation and Its Meaning. Alfred Winterstein. Pp. 229-233. 


Freud commented several times that there are many dreams in which judg- 
ments are passed, criticisms made, or astonishment appears. Such expressions 
of a critical faculty are not the result of the intellectual task of the dream 
work, but rather belong to the material of the dream thoughts. Winterstein 
has found with great regularity that the feeling of astonishment is connected 
with thoughts about sexual differences, ideas about castration, and the like. 
It is analogous to what happens when there is actual discovery of differences 
in sexual organs or size of penis. ‘The primary astonishment at the form of 
the genitals of the other sex may thus find its lifelong continuation in the 
Philosophical astonishment at everything, of which Aristotle speaks.’ 


A New Hypothesis Concerning the Relationship of Libidinal and Aggressive 
Instincts. W. Clifford M. Scott. Pp. 234-237. 


Instead of the emergence of love and hate in quick succession, oscillation 
of the two may be the important concept. In the absence of satisfaction, the 
instinctual energy of love leads to a sequence: desire, tension, pain, disorganiza- 
tion. ‘This disorganization is reorganizable but only with the energy unchanged. 
Consequently when during psychoanalysis hate is reorganized into love, the 
energy of the hate will be manifest in the energy of the love and the anxiety 
of the hate will be found equally in the anxiety of the love until during 
further analysis progress occurs. Similarly, with the disorganization of love 
€quivalent energy will appear in hate.’ 
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Countertransference and Self-Analysis of the Psychoanalyst. Edith Weigert. 
Pp. 242-246. 


It is important that the supervisory analyst stimulate the self-analysis of 
the analyst. One must avoid the self-deception of assuming that absolute 
Tesistance to countertransference can ever be achieved; to some extent the 
analyst always reacts as though the patient were an important figure in the 
analyst's own past life. The maintenance of benevolent neutrality depends 
on one’s alertness to the swings of countertransference, The analyst’s anxieties 
disturb his empathy; new facets in the patient's personality may touch off 
unknown boundaries and anxiety in the analyst’s ego. It is very helpful to 
recognize that the analyst will become anxious at times, and progress is made 
when the analyst becomes conscious of a formerly unconscious countertransference. 


The Dynamics of Training Analysis. Nils Nielsen. Pp. 247-249. 


Since the ‘motor’ of analysis is suffering, the question arises how one may 
analyze the ‘normal’ trainee, one who is relatively free of suffering. The motiva- 
tions of trainees are various, but suffering, the need for personal change, is not 
a prominent feature. Should one therefore select neurotics as candidates, and 
if so, what type? To reduce the chances of being duped by the trainee, 
should one make inquiries or seck data from sources other than the trainee 
himself? How can we impose on the traince that suffering which is considered 
indispensable as a motive force? 


The Difficulties of Didactic Psychoanalysis in Relation to Therapeutic Psycho- 
analysis, $. Nacht. Pp. 250-253, 


The author emphasizes the important distinctions between a training and 
a therapeutic analysis. Though the technique is the same in the two situations, 
the conditions which determine the relationship are quite different. The 
candidgte has an extensive theoretical knowledge which he employs to strengthen 
his tances. His relationship to the analyst is colored by actual acquaintance- 
ship and the expectation of future telationship as a colleague. The candidate 
is really dependent on the analyst. The relationship has real components 
which actually affect the candidate's future: the analyst is an integral part of 
the reality principle, By contrast, in the therapeutic analysis the analyst 
merely represents the reality Principle, and through the analyst the patient 
relives his dependency by way of an infantile regression. Nacht stresses this 


selection of candidates, 
touched upon. 
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formal training in the institute; 2, the ‘period of working through’: lectures, 
seminars, beginning analytic work with patients; 3, a period of transition to 
independent analytic study during which the transference neurosis should 
have been resolved. i 

The training analyst must have analytic spontaneity and freedom of move- 
ment if he is to achieve his goal for his analysand, ‘ego-identity’. Besides 
experience of the self and one’s relationship to the environment, this includes 
an anxiety-free communication between the conscious part of the ego, the 
preconscious, and the unconscious, 


Group Analytic Observation as Indicator for Psychoanalytic Treatment, S. H. 
Foulkes. Pp. 263-266. 


The author suggests that disturbances that involve the genetic structure 
of the ego itself (character problems, ‘narcissistic formations’) on the whole 
respond well to group analysis. Individual analysis is more suitable for trans- 
ference neuroses. In groups one can observe the dynamic interplay of patho- 
genic and therapeutic mechanisms, revealing data and providing material for 
analysis which might otherwise not be available. 

JOSEPH LANDER 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. I, 1953. 
Studies on the Nature of Suggestion, Part Il Charles Fisher. Pp. 406-497. 


In this second part of his paper, Fisher continues his stimulating considera- 
tion of the relationship between suggestibility, hypnosis, the analytic relation- 
ship, suggestion, and dreaming, with particular regard to the, ‘suggested’ or 
‘experimental’ dream, Clinical cases are discussed. The suggestion to dream 
results in responses both to the content of the suggestion (called the ‘content 
day residue’) and to the experience of being given a suggestion. To this Aatter 
Tesponse (the ‘transference day residue’), patients produced dfeams expressing 
wishes for pregnancy and childbirth in pregenital terms, Suggestions are 
accepted or rejected according to the degree of anxiety or gratification produced 
by certain incorporative or expulsive fantasies, Dynamics of impulses are the 
same in analytic patients and in normal subjects in nontherapeutic relationships. 

A good bibliography is included. 


Freud's Studies on Cocaine, 1884-1887. Siegfried Bernfeld. Pp. 581-615. 


This paper describes Freud’s achievement in bringing cocaine to the atten- 
tion of the medical world and his failure to think of its use as a local anesthetic 
in surgery. Freud was interested in the subjective effects of cocaine. He 
Performed experiments with the dynamometer, and believed that the effect of 
Cocaine is ‘brought about by the creation of an improved over-all state of 
—. 


1 Part I was abstracted in This QUARTERLY, XXIV, No. 1, pp. 156-157- 
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well-being’. He experimented with cocaine on himself and advocated its use 
in the treatment of psychiatric conditions, especially morphinism, but became 
disappointed and disillusioned when it was insinuated that he had introduced 
‘the third scourge of humanity, cocaine’. He even found it necessary to write 
that ‘the morphine withdrawal cure through cocaine is not something I experi- 
enced on my own body’. 

Freud was reluctant to recommend use of cocaine by injection, and he 
strangely failed ever to refer directly to the one occasion when he did make 
such a recommendation. The later ‘unconscious confession’ or unconscious 
reference to that recommendation which appears in The Interpretation of 
Dreams seems to be a parapraxis. 

The whole ‘coca episode’ is related to a number of dreams during Freud's 
self-analysis. He later became interested in Fliess’s work on the cocainization 
of the nose, but turned from ‘medicinal magic’ to psychological therapy. 


Federn's Ego Psychology and Its Application to Agoraphobia. Edoardo Weiss. 
Pp. 614-628. 


This paper traces the derivation of Federn’s concepts from Freud’s work 
and their gradual evolution and later divergence from some of Freud’s theo- 
retical conclusions. Federn’s ideas increase our understanding of psychotic 
phenomena and provide new avenues for the study of nonpsychotic ego dis- 
turbances. They are of particular importance for our understanding and 
treatment of phobic reactions, especially agoraphobia. 


« 
Cultural Factors in Psychoanalytic Therapy. George Devereux. Pp. 629-655. 


The paper opens with a consideration of culture as a uniquely human trait. 
Homo sapiens or genus homo (as differentiated from man as a human being) 
has four characteristics: differentiation, individualization, plasticity, and varia- 
bility, These characteristics Tepresent a unitary biological potentiality which 
results in the distinctively human psyche and culture characteristic of man as 
a human being. The culturalization of man is brought about by replacement 
of the direct and massive manifestation of biological impulses—especially aggres- 
sion—by plastic, economical, and accurately adapted behavior. It is an illusion 
that culture constricts behavior, 

Personality disorders are a partial dedifferentiation—a partial regression of 
man to homo Sapiens, Psychoanalysis is concerned with what is distinctively 
human in the human psyche, whereas anthropology is concerned with what is 
uniquely human in culture and society, The insights of psychoanalysis and 
anthropology are complementary, not additive. 
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ic significance. The author prese: i) of 

a Plains Indian woman Presents clinical data from the analyses 


and some ‘culturally marginal’ whi ients and from 
Psychotherapy with several American eee See ue pacients 
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Orality in the Hysterical Personality. Judd Marmor. Pp. 656-671. 


This paper is concerned with the underlying character structure of hysteria 
and suggests that oral mechanisms play a more yital role in hysteria than has 
been generally assumed. Marmor reviews the concept of hysterical personality 
and cites the description of Wittels and the work of Wilhelm Reich. Oral 
mechanisms are prominent and tenacious in the hysterical character. The 
hysterical character is one of the most difficult to alter. This resistance to 
change, the immaturity and instability of ego structure, and the close relation- 
ship of hysterical character to addictions, depressions, and schizophrenia are 
best explained by the deep-seated oral fixations. The author admits the 
unquestionable importance of adipal fixations in hysteria, but believes they 
result from precedipal fixations, chiefly oral, and he suggests that we look for 
the deeper pregenital oral wishes in hysterical patients. The fact that hysterical 
character occurs more often in women than in men is perhaps due to the more 
ready acceptance by society of passivity, dependency, and receptivity in women. 

It is questionable that neuroses represent later stages of fixation than 
psychoses; probably an orally, anally, or phallically fixated individual is neurotic 
or psychotic because of quantitative variations in balance between strength of 
the ego and the strains upon it. The ‘erotic’ character described by Freud is 
approximately the hysterical character. Predominance of oral fixations favors 
the development of hysterical character. 


The Ear, Listening and Hearing. Peter Hobart Knapp. Pp. 672-689. 


c life has been little studied by psychoanalysts. 
equivalences of the ear with the 
‘The ears can 


The role of the ear in psychi 
Knapp reviews and illustrates the symbolic 
vagina, the anus, the mouth, the uterus, and the phallus. 
become symbolically bisexual; as projections they signify power, as receptive 
orifices they are exposed to the dangers of attack, penetration, and poisoning. 
Their significance as an orifice seems to predominate in the body image. Hence 
loss of an ear seems less devastating than loss of an eye—it is a ‘minor €astra- 
tion’. Gidipus was not made deaf. » 

Listening is active discrimination; 
special skills, and in gratifying curiosity. 
ego and superego and to instinctual gratification. hs 

The ear is also a passive receptor for affectively tinged sound, The ability 
to not listen is important; in sleep we employ ‘auditory repression’ which is 
selective—the sleeping mother, for example, is alert to her child’s cry. 

Emotional investment of the ear, as of any organ, possibly can produce 
physiological change and physical disease of the organ. 


it serves in the use of language and of 
It contributes to the formation of 


The Role of Perception in the Mechanism of Denial, Louis Linn. Pp. 690-705- 
Since denial is a defense against external stimuli, perception and precon- 


scious memory must play important roles in this mechanism. Sensory stimuli 
have a twofold function: they alert the ego, raising the level of consciousness or 


awareness of stimuli in general; and they serve the specific function of orient- 
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ing the ego with respect to reality. The author cites clinical evidence for the 
appearance of denial when perception and external stimuli are diminished or 
absent. Preconscious memory is important, for it liberates the individual from 
the need of a continuous stream of orienting data from without. 

The employment of denial as a defense is associated with special features 
in the character structure of the patient. Interferences with perception and 
Preconscious memory may facilitate denial, but do so primarily when a tendency 
to denial already exists. When this tendency is strong, one may encounter 
in patients what the author terms ‘inexact perception’. He states, ‘Just as 
disturbances of perception facilitate denial, so does a need for denial result 
in disturbances of perception’, The tendency to denial is the product of a 
central wish; if this central wish can be achieved, numerous secondary wish 
fulfilments may occur as products of the associated generalized tendency to 
denial. 

The relationship of denial to repression, regression, and other defense 
mechanisms is considered with reference to impairment or restoration of hear- 
ing or sight. In Lewin’s ‘neurotic hypomanic personality’ idealization of the 
parent—denial of his actual shortcomings—is facilitated by the parent’s death 
or absence. Orality is also related to denial; food or pharmacological agents 
may induce a state of clouded consciousness in which perception and memory 
are impaired and denial facilitated, 


MILTON GRAY 


The Psychoanalytic Review. XLI, 1954. 


The Image of the Heart and the Synergic Principle in Psychoanalysis (Psycho- 
synergy). Daniel E. Schneider, Pp. 197-215. 


Synergy, ‘a working together of all the components of survival’, is the neuro- 
Psychic force determining survival and longevity. The psychic image of the 


in the chest, } The heart has its own Set of symbols in dreams, and is sometimes 
confused in interpretation with uterine symbols or fantasies, Since the first 


too invasive and pervasive an image 
Such patients have strong underlying 
7 impulses. Their character traits, primary 
Sait as Seep conflict, are controlled tensions, physical hurry, self- 
Peas Unity from accusation’, and ‘superrealism and super- 


a, 


Ce 
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The Psychogenesis of Empathy. David A. Stewart. Pp. 216-228. 


Empathy, as part of the transference relationship, is crucial for the under- 
standing of all interpersonal relationships. Because empathy is ‘disciplined 
by good will’ it is also basic to ethics. In empathy there is free interchange of 
ideas; therefore it provides an ideal medium for the exploration of human 
behavior. ‘Resistance’ in the empathic process chiefly means respect for 
another, and identification and resistance constitute the matrix from which good 
will develops. Empathy is the psychological ground of personal identity and 
communication. 


The ‘Masculinity Complex’ as a Defense Against Pregenital Conflict. George J. 
Wayne. Pp. 229-245. 


In the analysis of a character neurosis, the basic psychopathology was a 
flight from frightening femininity, creating a facade of masculine defenses. 
The patient's system of security rested om her being hermaphroditically com- 
plete, a powerful phallic woman like her mother. In her family the paths 
to normal feminine development were blocked. The patient could not achieve 
a healthy relationship with her father who had always been inadequate and 
was ultimately schizophrenic, a scorned and useless appendage to the family. 
Her mother was a typical phallic woman toward whom the patient was strongly 
ambivalent, with an underlying enslavement to her. The patient always 
rejected the idea of her own ‘organlessness’. Her three older brothers, all 
outstandingly successful in intellectual professions, were a constant reminder 
that masculinity was important and was connected with intelligence. The 
only feminine person in the household was the badly deteriorated grand- 
mother, who accentuated the conception that women are inferior. In the 
patient, pregenitality was most striking. Her excellent ego provided the means 
for various adequate phallic defenses. Her ‘counterfeit’ activity in intercourse 
was a denial of her femininity, an assumption of masculinity. Any approach 
to feminine passivity or feminine functioning produced great anxiety. Inter- 
course was for her a castrating act intended to render the partner impotent. 
Her oral and anal traits were prominent in the defensive system. 


Pathological Stealing as a Reparative Move of the Ego. Charles W. Socarides. 


Pp. 246-252. 


A masochistic woman who was frightened by acceptance of the role of 


painful dependence used pathological stealing as an escape from the a 
conflict. When analysis removed some of her defenses, her conception of 
femininity became colored by the cruel and destructive fantasies of her child- 
hood. Intermittently, then, she faced two unacceptable alternatives: either to 
face her feminine role and undergo the tortures implicit in those childhood 
fantasies, or to regress to psychosis. Instead, in a hysterical twilight state ba 
acquired transient femininity by stealing some object of female clothing, thus 


symbolically gaining female sexuality without paying the price of suffering. 
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"Making a Case'-Type of Depression—A Predictable Test-Mechanism in P 
therapy. Edmund Bergler. Pp. 253-257. 


The ‘defensive cunning of the unconscious ego’ produces various types 
depression, of which the author here describes one. The ego selects an epis 


The Handling of Relatives in the Psychoanalytic Situation. Eric P. Mosse, Pp 
258-262, 


A problem in treatment is the continuing traumatic effect of a famil 
the patient in treatment. The author discusses the advantages of coping 
this by enabling the patient himself to assume the role of therapist toward 
members of his family, through discussion of his feelings toward them and of 
their attitudes to him. He thus actively reverses his earlier passive relation- 
ships, with gain in ego strength. There is the further advantage of creating 
a more favorable climate in which the therapeutic gain can become well 
established. 


Ego Oriented Resistance Analysis, Thomas Hora. Pp. 263-266. 


The title refers to a technique of Strengthening the ego by working at 
the task of making the unconscious part of the. ego conscious; the objective is 
increased self-awareness and autonomy of the ego. The activity of the uncon- — 
scious ego is mostly maladaptive, therefore out of step with the demands of — 
reality. Moreover it uses archaic modes of defense which may be a burden 
rather than an asset. Interpretation, insight, and working through enable ¥ 
patients to refrain from such defenses. 


Some Hypotheses on the Psychology of Travel. Maurice L. Farber. Pp. 267- 
271. 


Various motives underlie man’s strong impulses to travel. Basic curiosity 
and exploratory drives occur in man and animal, Glamor and desire for 
Prestige contribute. There may be an unconscious quest for the ‘magic 
helper’ described by Fromm. For some there is flight from unsatisfying situa- 
tions at home, or identification with another country which has been idealized. 


Se 
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Psychiatric Quarterly. XXVIII, 1954. 


Revival of Early Memories with the Appearance of Primitive Defense Reactions 
Including Aphthous Mouth Ulcers, Muscle Tensing and Urticaria. R. C. Robertiello. 
Pp. 410-415. 

A. twenty-six-year-old man receiving psychotherapy developed aphthous 
ulcers, generalized tensing of the muscles, and urticaria after bringing up 
memories believed to relate to events of the first few weeks of his life. His 
mother had developed abscess of the breast which had necessitated abrupt 
weaning and separation from her. The infant had reacted with generalized 
urticaria which the author explains as an attempt to regain the lost eroticism 
of the skin. The symptoms in adulthood are explained as revivals of skin, 
muscle, and oral eroticism. 

The contributions of the anal and phallic phases to the psychosomatic 
symptoms are inadequately discussed, and the contribution of the superego is 
not mentioned. The severity of the self-destructiveness of the symptoms in 
adulthood suggests a more complex origin than the simple wish fulfilment of 
the infant. Moreover, the most severe of the symptoms, the aphthous ulcers, 
did not apparently appear during the original incident in infancy. 


Emotional Problems of the Middle-Aged Man. Otto Billig and Robert Adams. 
Pp. 442-452. 

The ‘male climacteric’ implies a major physiological change in the life of 
men comparable to that occurring in women. We have no evidence to support 
the concept. The term is misused to label a psychiatric syndrome occurring 
in middle-aged men. It is frequent in Western culture, which emphasizes com- 
petition and success. The authors discuss their experience with one hun- 
dred fifty cases, eighty-five percent of them psychogenic, Three cases are 


described in detail, An important dynamic factor is the older man’s fear of 


a younger male rival, his own son or his fellow worker. Most of the patients 
of whom they were afraid and 


were raised by strict and compulsive fathers, 
who showed them little affection. The mothers were weak and neurotic. The 
patients were unable to resolve their adipal feelings. They had to repress 
their hostility against their fathers at an early age but rebelled against 
authoritarian figures and discipline during adolescence and early manhood. 
They had difficulty as fathers and as husbands. They finally settled down to 
become hard and conscientious workers, strict and authoritarian. During 
middle life they manifested anxiety, depression, or conversion symptoms. Treat- 
ment, both psychotherapy and electroshock, proved difficult and unrewarding. 

Evil Eye in Myth and Schizophrenia. Garfield Tourney and Dean J. Plazak. 
Pp. 478-495. 

There are analogies between the delusions of schizophrenics and the symbols 
and beliefs of primitive peoples and early civilizations. The eye has been 
interpreted primarily as a symbol of the phallus and the virile father, less 
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commonly as a symbol of the female genitals. As the virile phallus, it is used 
both in offense and defense. In the three schizophrenic cases studied, the 
nuclear delusion concerning the eye was that it transmits or receives evil 
influences. The evil eye punishes for guilt over sexual temptations or activities 
which often have incestuous implications. Superstitions and anthropological 
and mythological data show that the belief in the evil eye is universal. It is 
attributed to an emanation of evil power from the eye of the fascinator. The 
evil eye usually serves envy, hatred, and boastfulness. Those of weak virility, 
pregnant and nursing mothers, infants, and children are particularly susceptible. 
Phallic and obscene symbols are the most common defenses against the evil eye. 


Neurosis, A Negative of Perversion? Ludwig Eidelberg. Pp. 607-612. 


The author presents conclusions based on extensive study of perverts, 
especially male homosexuals. In these homosexuals, after the analysis of the 
negative ocdipus complex, there remained a core of conflict based on defenses 
against the wish to suck or incorporate the breast of the precedipal mother. 
Sucking the penis represented an unconscious satisfaction and a denial of the 
original wish. The pervert can play the role of either mother or infant. The 
pervert’s lack of interest in normal sexual intercourse is due to unconscious 
fear of intercourse. The perversion is more than a lack of defense against 
taw instinctual wishes, What appears to be a genuine desire for the perverted 
act is the result of a defense against certain other prohibited pregenital crav- 
ings. Approval of a perverted action is, therefore, not equivalent to approval 
of the component instinct against which it defends. The component instinct 
that unconsciously craves satisfaction must undergo extensive changes and 
masking in order to be gratified in the perverted act. Id, ego, and superego 
connive to permit the socially prohibited action. 


The Psychology of Sentimentality. Theodore Branfman. Pp. 624-634. 


Bergler postulates that all Psychological phenomena have five layers: 
1, unconscious wish; 2, superego reproach pertaining to the wish; 3, primary 
ego defense; 4, superego reproach Pertaining to primary defense; 5, secondary 
ego defense, which is conscious. The author, using Bergler’s basic formulation, 


attempts to clarify the Psychology of sentimentality, which he defines as ‘a mood 
of wistful sadness, most often accom, 


painful and, at ti 


leepest layer is of a passive maso- 
pseudo-aggressive fantasies. The 
it consists of wistful observation 
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Morphology of the Testes in Schizophrenia. Garfield Tourney, Warren O, Nel- 
son, and Jacques S. Gottlieb. Pp. 240-253. ‘ 


Because endocrine and psychosexual abnormalities occur in schizophrenia, 
these authors studied bilateral testicular biopsies of twenty-three chronically or 
acutely schizophrenic patients. Moderate histological testicular pathology was 
found in five of six chronic catatonics studied, but it may have been due to 
nutritional deficiencies. The authors conclude that there is no specific 
relationship between schizophrenia and testicular abnormalities, 


Language as Expressive Behavior. Maria Lorenz. Pp. 277-285. 


Lorenz, who has previously studied language of psychotic and psychoneurotic 
patients, here investigates the role of language in expressing the character. 
It is likely that many of our ‘intuitive’ evaluations of others are based on 
observation of their language. Aside from the factual content and the physical 
attributes of speech, meaning is automatically and unconsciously conveyed in 
the form, relationships, organization, and habits of expression. Illustrative 
samples of language of various types are analyzed to demonstrate many of the 
psychological functions that language serves. A general pattern is characteristic 
of each individual. Categories of grammar and syntax reflect character traits and 
lead to certain inferences. The type of object relationship may be revealed, 
and receptive or aggressive attitudes may be inferred from the use of words 
or voice. The type of qualifying adjectives and adverbs employed may give 
clues to attitudes toward the environment, and choice of tenses of verbs may 
inform us of the subjective orientation in time. Defense mechanisms, such 
as denial and overcompensation, may be revealed by too much use of superla- 
tives, words of emphasis, or expressions of negation. 


Dynamics of the Cure in Psychiatry. Iago Galdston, Pp. 286-298. 


In psychiatry, as in medicine throughout its history, theories of cure and 
the prevailing theory of etiology are always intertwined. Galdston divides the 
etiological theories of psychiatric illness in the past one hundred fifty years 
into eight categories. He then correlates the dynamics of the cure with each 


theory of causation. 


The major portion of this paper, however, is devoted to a critique of we 
ression and free associa- 


period since the introduction of psychoanalysis. Rep: i 

tion are the foundation stones of the psychoanalytic theory of neurosis and 
psychoanalytic therapy. Both concepts are ‘brilliantly conceived’ and are valid 
in many instances, but they may lead to pitfalls. Free association is not a 
unique process of mentation but is ‘in essence no more than the basic processes 
of thinking and recall, exercised in an extraordinarily issive atmosphere’. 
Free association is misunderstood, has become ‘a shibboleth in “hana 
. +. [and] is responsible for much drag and lag in therapy, ++ - and peter. 
of precious time’, ‘There is a magical expectancy ‘that if the patient recht 
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will but free associate long enough, all things, including the good life, will 
ultimately come to him’. Much more active participation is necessary in the 
therapeutic process than is countenanced in orthodox psychoanalysis. Therapy 
must be directed toward a goal for without goals ‘therapy can only be a phantom 
march’, 

The etiological theory of repression, while valid to some degree in much 
psychopathology, neglects many other causes and is corrupting because it 
impedes the appreciation of these. The dynamics of effective therapy embrace 
much more than derepression by free association, just as most of psychopathology 
is traceable to much more than repression. 

The principal components in the achievement of psychiatric cure are first 
the patient, who can be manipulated and whose potential must be actively and 
skilfully brought out, and second the therapist, who must himself be wise in 
the ways of life. The operational sequence of cure includes formulation of 
the complaint, recitation and recall of the Past, reassessment and reorganization 
of the memories, and finally, under the active guidance of the therapist, apply- 
ing the therapeutic gains in the real world. The dynamics of the cure derive 
more from the man, the therapist, than from his theory. 


Relation Between Personality Factors and Fatigue in Severe Poliomyelitis. 
Jacob H. Conn. Pp, 310-316, 


Conn studied fourteen severely ill patients, ranging in age from fourteen 
to thirty-five years, in the Respirator Unit of the Children’s Hospital School 
in Baltimore. A characteristic personality was delineated and correlations 
attempted between this and the course of the poliomyelitis. The rather typical 
patient showed marked inhibition in aggression and self-assertiveness, a com- 
pulsive need to please others, and Pronounced fear of failure, all resulting 
in a tendency to compulsive overactivity and overexertion in an effort to 
Secure approval. This character type helps to explain the overexertion and 
overfatigue that frequently precede the attack of poliomyelitis, These patients 
are deprived of the safeguard against extreme exertion normally provided by 
a sense of fatigue. This is one of several factors that may contribute to 
breakdown of the protective mechanisms against illness. This hypothesis, 
based on only a few cases, deserves further study for confirmation. 


Anxiety and Depressive States Treated with Isonicoti i iazid 
Harry M. Salzer and Max L, Lurie. Pp, ae 2 geal hl 


depressions, Forty-one pai 
type and only one with 
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day, increased, if no side effects resulted, to 100 mgm. three times a day. 
After taking into account the effects of psychotherapy, of placebos, or of other 
drugs such as amphetamine or sedatives, the authors conclude that sixty-eight 
percent of their patients showed improyement directly caused by isoniazid. 
Of the thirteen patients considered failures, five failed to improve even after 
subsequent electroshock therapy. The authors also believe that this drug used 
in conjunction with electroshock therapy may reduce the number of treatments 


necessary. 


Effects of Intensive Psychotherapy on Epileptic Children. Louis A. Gottschalk. 
Pp. 361-384. 

Gottschalk treated by intensive psychotherapy three children with idiopathic 
epilepsy. The patients were boys aged five, ten, and seventeen, one of whom 
was treated three or four times a week, the other two once a week, each for a 
total of more than one hundred therapeutic sessions. In all three cases 
psychological and emotional factors could be correlated with the epileptic 
attacks. Frequency and form of the seizures were beneficially influenced by 
Evidences of improvement were clinical improvement, 
and improved results of psycho- 
studies 


the psychotherapy. 
favorable electroencephalographic findings, 
logical tests. The author acknowledges that it is hard to control such 
and that mere passage of time might have produced improvement. 

It was difficult to discover any single specific conflict that is a constant 
precipitant of epileptic seizures. What appeared to initiate the chain of 
events leading to the attacks was blocking of any drive or strong emotion 
from gratification or expression. These patients both neurophysiologically 
and psychologically had a low threshold for seizures and a predisposition to 
paroxysmal and explosive activity. Their impulses and emotions were more 
primitive and less mature than those of other children of comparable age. 
In two of the three children, seizures have not recurred now for a period of 
two years. Without treatment, the probability of two or more two-year remis- 


sions in three patients is approximately one in ten. 
LEO RANGELL 


The International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. IV, 1954: 

A Contribution to a Systematic Theory of Group Psychotherapy. 
Pp. 3-27. 

Defective elements in the personality are corrected by changes in distribu- 
tion of libido, strengthening of the ego, adjustment of the superego, and 
correction of the self-image, which are a ieved by transference, catharsis, 
insight, reality testing, and sublimation. In group psychotherapy, transference 
may be described as libidinal (related to parent figures), sibling, identification, 
or related to the group. Catharsis is effected by free association and by think- 
ing and acts associated with current concerns, and is directed, induced, forced, 
or vicarious. Insight may be the result of verbal interpretation or emotional 
growth. The group itself is a tangible and pressing reality to each of its 
members. Sublimation is especially seen in ac! idblescente 


§. R. Slayson. 


tivity groups for a 
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but here, as in extratherapeutic situations, premature sublimations may break 
down if the underlying drives are not worked through. 


Group Psychotherapy with Alcoholics in Conjunction with Antabuse Treatment, 
Henry Greenbaum. Pp, 0-41. 


Alcoholism is a psychological syndrome without a specific personality struc- 
ture or dynamic structure. There are three types of alcoholic: neurotic, schizo- 
phrenic, and psychopathic. Excessive compulsive drinking may be: 1, self- 
punishment and simultaneous satisfaction of instinctual drives, as occurs in 
persons whose severe superegos: inhibit love and hostility, — social disgrace 
is the price they pay for free expression of their urges; 2, aggression against 
the environment; 3, an aid to self-esteem; 4, a satisfaction of narcissistic needs 
for dependency. 

Alcoholics seldom seek therapy voluntarily but come because pressed by 
their relatives. Before the alcoholic enters a group a psychological study is 
made and antabuse is given, The group therapist is not only an observer, but 
explains that each patient is also an adjunct therapist helping to explore the 
problems of his fellows. Magical expectations are discouraged and the need 
for effort emphasized. The participants learn to discuss their problems, to 
act out hostility, and to understand their transference reactions; greater sense 
of reality is thus gained. A brief trial of group psychotherapy for alcoholics 
resulted in an increase of self-esteem, improved relationships with others, 
higher tolerance of frustration, and a more adequate handling of hostility. 
Fifty percent of those patients seen once a week and eighty-one percent of 
those seen twice a week remained sober during the time of the sessions. 


q The Effect of Combined Therapy on the Productivity of Patients. Edrita Fried. 
P+ 42-55. 


i In group therapy, in contrast to individual therapy, the ego has less 
difficulty with ambivalence, for conflicting emotions can be directed to different 
People. This wider range for reaction lessens resistance and the greater number 
of objects allows for a swifter change in transference. Combined individual 
and group therapy shortens the time needed for withdrawal in orally frus- 
trated patients and stimulates productivity in paranoids. 


Observations Concerning the Use of Group Psychotherapy in a Voluntary Mental 


aoieh Effects of Group Psychotherapy on the Training of Residents. Joseph 

- A. Miller, Simon Kwalwasser, and Aaron Stein. Pp. 86-94. 

Le aaa Radag ie to teach residents the basic principles of dealing 

oe ssl ss tesident acted as therapist while the second resident 

tris As a reat, emards the group records were reviewed by the psychia 

ee 1 udents saw their patients more realistically, as whole 
eings, and were able to relate their symptoms to their circumstances 


as well as to underlying conflicts, This plan also helped the residents to 


understand transference phenomena better. 
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Some Structural Problems in the Relations of Psychoanalysis and Group Psycho- 
therapy. Nathan W. Ackerman. Pp. 131-145. 


Contrasting psychoanalysis and group therapy, the author points out that 
the therapeutic instrument in the latter is the effect of the group on the 
patient. The classical analyst is not a real person as much as he is a catalyst 
for exploring the unconscious. The therapeutic group is less conducive to the 
unchecked assertion of the irrational; it therefore excludes to some extent those 
individuals who tend to such assertion. Analysis reproduces the relationship 
of parent and child, but the group offers rivals and a weakening of the reliance 
on omnipotent fantasy. The analyst errs in only appraising his patient in 
terms of his individual psychic mechanisms; he should take into account the 
essential characteristics of the group. Personality is also part of a biopsycho- 
social continuum. The group therapist should be aware of the social struc- 
ture of the group, the emotional integration between the individual and the 
group, and the inner psyche. 


Group Psychotherapy with Male Stutterers, Morris W. Brody and Saul 1b, 
Harrison. Pp. 154-162. 


Transference reactions were used to show the typical reaction of this 
group: resentment of the leader and one’s own wish to lead, also the members’ 
relationships to words as if words were internalized objects they were loath 
to give up. 

Group Treatment of Chronic Patients in a Child Guidance Clinic, Abraham 
A. Fabian. Pp. 243-252. 


The majority of patients in a child guidance clinic are chronic because oft 
1, long waits for admission which screen out those with transitory symptoms; 
2, the preponderance of cases with slight transference reaction; g, the frequency 
of perversions and addictions already well established; 4, the large number of 
orally fixated persons and obsessional neurotics who cannot relinquish the 
symbiosis of treatment. This chronicity may be augmented by frequent changes 
of personnel, by the clinging countertransferences of therapists, or by pained 
of intractable patients. Examples are given of improvement by group psycl a 
therapy of: 1, parents with ‘borderline’ mental states; 2, dependent peste 
3, parents of psychotic children; 4, children with markedly deprived or ae 
backgrounds. Preschool children and their parents can also benefit by this 
method. 

Differentials in Resistance Reactions in Individual and Group Psychotherapy. 
James E. Shea. Pp. 253-261. 
analytic practice and in analytic 


The author relates experiences in private individual treatment 


group therapy. He found that resistances operative in 
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might not appear, or would be effective for a shorter time, in group therapy. 
Yet group therapy offers the therapist less close control than does analysis 
and is contraindicated in patients who find great difficulty in social associations 
or who have special problems or brittle character structures. 


The Significance of Dual Leadership in Gerontologic Group Psychotherapy: 
Studies in Gerontologic Human Relations, II], Maurice E. Linden. Pp. 262-243. 


Chronologically senile persons can be regarded as caricatures of their former 
selves, who feel rejected by the society of younger people. Among institutionalized 
senile women, excluding those too deteriorated to form any object relationship, 
group therapy offered a means of resocialization. ‘This was facilitated when a 
female ward nurse assisted the male physician who was group leader. By 
identifying themselves with the younger and more attractive woman, the patients 
gained narcissistic satisfaction and enough confidence to feel a genital attrac- 
tion for the leader, to whom previously they had merely felt dependence toward 
an authoritative figure. The adult sexuality gave them added self-respect, self- 
reliance, and ability to socialize. 


The Use of ‘Diagnostic’ Groups in a Group Therapy Program, Anthony R. 
Stone, Morris B. Parloff and Jerome D. Frank. Pp. 274-284. 


The authors sought to cut down the Wastage of diagnostic time (some ten 
hours per patient) caused by patients’. dropping out of treatment soon after 
acceptance, and studied patients from their long waiting lists in groups. In this 
way, the authors were able to see tendencies toward dominance and dependence 
and other factors that indicated how the patients would react in individual 


therapy, group therapy, or as part of a research program. They recommend 
this diagnostic technique. 


Application of Group Psychoth inci * 
Fanny Amster, Pp. 285-292, 'ychotherapy Principles to Nonstructured Groups 


and separately formed for educational pur- 
y members of churches, and by young people 
Although it was shown that all kinds of 
ee ! lependent’ and a feeling that the world was 
authoritative, hostile, and Tejecting, association and therapeutic direction dimin- 


anxieties, and guilts, and care 
self-accepting, gw made them more realistic 
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unused to introspection, and for those with rigid characterological armor. A 
relative homogeneity of education, age, socioeconomic status, but varying per- 
sonalities, is desirable among members of the same group. The usefulness of 
group therapy for such persons can be attributed to the decreased pressure for 
active participation, the lessened intensity of emotional involvement, the dilu- 
tion and multiplicity of the transference, the support by ‘siblings’, the relatively 
anxiety-free resistance, the predominance of reality over fantasy, the accessibility 
of the facade of the personality to analysis, and the opportunities for education. 

Group therapy is particularly suitable for schizoid types with loneliness, 
distrust, and fear of emotional ties, and for those who have slight familiarity 
with the language of feeling, such as psychosomatic patients who are narrow 
and rigid, especially those who are belligerent and demanding. In other words, 
group therapy, contrary to common belief, is to be recommended for many 


seriously disturbed patients. 
GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG 


Journal of Mental Science. C, 1954- 
The Indications for Psychoanalysis, Edward Glover. Pp. 393-401. 


In order to discuss indications for psychoanalytic treatment, it is necessary 
to achieve some agreement on the nature of psychoanalytic therapy and the 
diagnosis and prognosis of mental disorders. 

To be able to call one’s therapy psychoanalytic, one must: 1, adhere to the 
fundamental concepts of the unconscious, unconscious conflict, repression, infan- 
tile sexuality, and transference; 2, understand the processes of mental develop- 
ment by which they are arrived at; 3, have endeavored via personal analysis 
to eliminate the errors of subjective bias; 4, have learned to apply the tech- 
niques of free association and interpretation; 5, be capable of analyzing the 
transferences and countertransferences arising in the therapeutic situation. The 
significant distinction between psychoanalysis and other forms of psychotherapy 
lies in the capacity and determination to analyze the transference. ! 

Diagnostic classifications based on development permit the ordering of 
adult mental disorders in accordance with the level of fixation to which the mind 
regresses when faced with frustration or traumatic excitation. Symptom- 
formations, character disorders, and psychosexual difficulties can be arranged in 


roughly parallel series, and rough equivalences are established between the three 
groups. This type of classification is of significance for therapy for it shows 
d transference potential or 


Prognosis in terms of d of ego disorder an 
accessibility. In general, Bebo the fixation points, the greater the degree 
of ego disorder and the less the accessibility. 

Three factors must be considered in prognosis: 1, the depth of symptom- 
formations, in which constitutional, developmental, and precipitating elements 
are assessed; 2, the degree of transference potential (primary gain); 3 re 
strength and persistence of precipitating factors Ww! ich determine the iste 
of secondary gain. Where no major sympto! -formations are sates oie 
character disorders, prognosis is roughly estimated by examination 0! the 
ego characteristics and the degree of primary and secondary gain. 
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Cases are then grouped as accessible, moderately accessible, and only 
slightly accessible to psychoanalysis. In the first group are the anxiety hys- 
terias, conversion hysterias, cases of mixed neurosis in which obsessional and 
hysterical elements are associated, some cases of anxiety depression of a mainly 
reactive type, as well as ‘equivalents’ of neurotic symptom-formation, such as 
simple impotence, in which the predominant anxiety arises from the later 
‘infantile genital phases of development. In the moderately accessible group 
are the ordinary organized obsessional neuroses and obsessional character dis- 
orders, cases of perversion and alcoholism with psychoneufotic basis, cases of 
Phobia and inversion with significant pregenital fixations, and milder cases 
of psychopathy under age twenty-five. The third group comprises cases similar 
to all these but with wider ego disorder, such as many severe monosymptomatic 
phobias with psychotic substructure. The principal constituents of this group 
are the pure psychoses, the psychotic characters, and severe cases of psychopathy, 
as well as perversional inhibitions of an equivalent order. In the first group, 
there is a reasonable expectation of cure with psychoanalysis; in the second 
there is possibility of substantial improvement, but no certainty of cure; in the 
third group neither cure nor Major improvement are to be expected. For 
cases in the last group, it is justifiable to recommend psychoanalysis so long 
as there is a teasonable chance of improvement which could not be obtained 
more rapidly by some other form of psychotherapy. 


Scientific Psychopathology and Religious Issues, Gregory Zilboorg. Pp. 402- 
410. 


Recent development in the social sciences and psychology influenced by 
psychoanalysis has led to conflict with traditional religious thought. The 
author maintains, apparently with metaphysical and theological premise, that 
there is no real conflict between science and religion, since these are two 
aspects of revealed truth. Physicists have been able to remain truly scientific 
without abandoning teligion. Contemporary psychopathologists, however, have 
tended to deny that there can be any knowledge outside of science and have 
thereby elevated science itself to a faith. Where science endeavors to give 
Scientific answers to theological 


path of science, This error Occurs among Psychopathologists because of their 
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NOTES 


The winter meeting of THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION will be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, December ist to December 4th, 1955. 
Preliminary commissions will meet on November 28th and ggth, There will 
be committee meetings of the Association on November goth and December 1st. 


MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


January 25, 1955. AN APPROACH TO THE RELATION BETWEEN CONCEPT AND CON- 
TENT IN PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY (WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE WORK OF 
MELANIE KLEIN AND HER FOLLOWERS). Elizabeth R. Zetzel, M.D. 


Psychoanalysis, even more than other social sciences, presents peculiar diffi- 
culties of objective validation of its theoretical concepts. There is a lack of 
concrete objective data, and the relative difficulty of repeating psychoanalytic 
observations, Difficulty arises in differentiating theory from practice, theory 
based on interpretation of specific content (stages of libido development), and 
theory of a more general abstract nature concerning the function and structure 
of the mental apparatus. In considering this problem, the model used is 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. Modifications of the basic concepts have 
usually been closely related to increased knowledge of content. Though diffi- 
cult, it is desirable that new theoretical formulations be oriented with regard 
to content as well as conceptual significance. To do this it is necessary to 
separate the concrete from the abstract, a difficult task because of the nature 
of the material. With some clinical formulations couched in general abstract 
terms there is the potential danger of their being compatible with divergent 
interpretations. Mrs. Klein’s work is examined with this in mind. Many of 
the difficulties raised by her theoretical formulations may be due to her failure 
to distinguish the relation of content to concept. Mrs. Klein’s work concerning 
aggression and its relation to anxiety and depressive tendencies, introjective 
and projective mechanisms, the role of object relations in early mental develop- 
ment, and placing cedipal fantasies in the earliest period, is reviewed, and its 
controversial aspects are indicated. The contributions which are most generally 
acceptable and fit into the general conceptual framework of analytic theory ate 
seen to fit under the heading of content rather than concept. To illustrate 
the need to distinguish between propositions regarding content and fundamental 
conceptual orientation, as well as to show the degree to which abstract formu- 
lations of fundamental concepts may be compatible with essentially divergent 
interpretations of content, Mrs. Klein's formulations in regard to the aggressive 
instincts are compared in detail with those of Hartmann, Kris, Loewenstein, 
and Anna Freud. In spite of important differences in interpretation of esa 
tent, the general formulations of these authors are not essentially incompatible. 


On the other hand, in relation to Klein’s modification of Freud’s conception 
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of the death instinct, there is an attempt at a fundamental alteration 
analytic concepts. Here Klein has left the field of content elaboration (re: the 
role of aggressive instincts) where many of her formulations appear compatible 
with generally accepted ones, and has entered the field of conceptual frame- 
work which is much more open to question, being based on the highly specu- 
lative and not generally acceptable death instinct. To illustrate a genuine — 
difference as to basic concepts regarding the nature of the psychic apparatus — 
which is of crucial importance for the development of analytic theory in” 
general, Klein’s views on the nature and function of fantasy as indicating that 
no mental activity, however functionally free, can be devoid of unconscio 
significance, are compared with Hartmann’s formulations of autonomous ego 
functions as being relatively, if not absolutely, free of such significance. Klein 
needs to clarify the role of inborn and maturational factors in the different 
phases of mental development, as well as how reality testing and secon 
processes can be understood in terms of her basic premises. Hartmann’s views — 
need to be more closely correlated with detailed descriptions of the relationship ie 
between neutralization and specific fantasy and conflicts’ In connection with a 
the problem of the influence of basic concepts on problems of clinical applica: 
ia 


tion and validation, it is important that as clear a distinction as possible be 
made between interpretations based on understanding of the content of uncon- 
scious conflicts, and those based on conceptual hypotheses. Theory should be — 
concerned not only with abstract formulations, but with interpretations of 
meaningful content, sufficiently general to be included under the heading of 
theory rather than actual findings. Also, new findings with regard to content 
must be correlated with the general body of analytic knowledge. There must 
be mutual correlation of these approaches if progress in our knowledge is to 
occur. 

In the discussion, Dr. Hartmann pointed out the difficulty in analysis of 
Opposing theoretical and clinical thinking. The presentation of clinical data 
1s permeated by theoretical concepts. Some analysts have mistaken familiar 


concepts of Freud for observational data. This he feels is true of Klein who 
constantly reports cons 
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psychology, instincts, and anxiety. He emphasized that the most valuable 
contributions in analysis are those which have a genetic significance which 
implies highly organized theories. He pointed out that Klein uses the term 
fantasy to mean something very different from what most analysts understand 
by the term and this conflict cannot be understood by a mere opposition of 
concept and content. Dr. Greenacre felt it was helpful to stress different 
emphases on concept and content if it were not done in a rigid manner. She 
speculated that some of the discrepancies discussed are due to differences in 
the vantage points of organization of observation. Dr. Mahler felt that Klein’s 
attempt to reconstruct the inner fantasy life of the preverbal phase from the 
study of children from the age of two and of psychotic adults, led to losing 
touch with the current trend of analytic theory and clinical experience. Klein 
antedated the fantasies she found into the preverbal phase and failed to focus 
on the ego aspects of the latency period. Direct observation of infants and the 
study of infantile psychoses will not only eventually refute Mrs. Klein's errors, 
but will justify her brilliant clinical intuition and put the basic body of her 
work into its proper place within the framework of analytic theory. 

Dr. Zetzel’s summary emphasized that Klein was not suggesting a separation 
between theory and clinical observation, or that she meant that content was 
not part of theory. She wished to make clear the difference between theory 
based on content and conceptual hypotheses. She agreed with Drs. Hartmann 
and Loewenstein that one of the weakest points in Klein’s work is the way in 
which her conceptual hypotheses constantly color her interpretation of content. 


IRWIN SOLOMON 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOSOMATIC SOCIETY Will hold its Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston on Saturday and Sunday, March 24 and 
25, 1956. The Program Committee would like to receive titles and abstracts 
of papers for consideration for the program no later than December 1, 1955- 
The time allotted for the presentation of each paper will be twenty minutes. 
Abstracts should be submitted in sextuplicate, for the Program Committee's 
consideration, to Stanley Cobb, M.D., Chairman of the Program Committee, 
551 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


‘The sOcIEpADE BRASILEIRA DE PSICANALISE elected new officers in March 1955 for 
a period of two years: President, Dr. Durval Marcondes; Secretary, Dr. Isaias 


Melsohn; Treasurer, Mrs. Lygia Alcantara do Amaral. 
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